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SIR RAOUL 

I 
HOW KNOTS GROW IN A SOUL 

THEBE are as many lies afloat regarding my life 
as there are rooks flying about our castle here in 
the Schwarzwald. I remember that when I 
was a lad I had a fair white feilcon which I would let 
fly to tmss these black chatterers of the eaves and para- 
pets. So now I unleash the true story of my adventures, 
—or, mayhap my misadventures — ^that my descendants 
may know that they are sprung from the loins of neither 
saint nor devil,— one or the other of which creatures I 
have been esteemed to be, according as the credulous 
are friends or foes to our house of Ehrestein. 

The happenings of one's childhood are but trivial 
matters to some people. Surely they are silly folk that 
think so. The hard knots in the old oak that stands 
beyond the drawbridge were made by tiny branches that 
once began to grow at the spots when the tree was but a 
sapling. The storms broke off the branches, but could 
not take the twists out of the heart of the trunk. So the 
things that hapx>ened long ago have left their gnarls in 
me. They toughened, perhaps perverted, my manhood 
— I may not judge— but surely they will be the last things 
to decay in my memory. 

I was bom in the year when news came that Saladin, 
that most dreaded and yet most valiant of all our foes in 
the East, had sprung into the saddle of command among 
the Infidels. If I mistake not, that was the year too 
when our great Emperor Frederic of the Bed Beard met 
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14 HOW KNOTS GEOW IN A SOUL 

with the defeat at Marengo, and Qermany lost its grip on 
the Italian lands beyond the white Alps that glisten 
yonder. 

One night the sky above Ehrestein burst aglare, to 
the fright of the people tor about, who thought it be- 
tokened an eruption of the Turks. Across the Ehine, 
yonder in the French lands, they said it was the red 
beard of Frederic flaming with some new scheme of war 
against his neighbours. It was nothing but the reflec- 
tion of the great bonfires which the peasants hereabout 
had kindled to signal their joy that the fair Anna d' 
Aguiles had given birth to a son, and that the house of 
Ehrestein would not die with my father. 

My mother I — ^Heaven give me grace to speak her 
name! I have seen many beautiful women, but my 
remembrance of her was as that of a planet among the 
star flecks that girdle the middle sky. Alas that it set 
so soon I The fairness of her face was I think because of 
the saintliness of the soul that shone through it. In her 
piety she made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. She was a 
companion of Sibylla, the Countess of Flanders; but 
while our noted ladies rode their palfreys thither with 
all the gaiety of a hawking, she made as much of the 
journey as was permitted in her bare feet, that she might 
be a true disciple of her Lord whose way was so hard. 

My father had been a Orusader, but he told me of no 
prayers recited at the Holy Sepulchre : though he often 
spoke of the cries of the Infidels whom his sword .had 
sent to hell. I must have inherited some of my mother's 
breeding, for surely I have had enough piety to make my 
inward experience a purgatory, though, as all know, my 
bones, when I shall have no further use of them, will not 
be studded with jewels in the chapel, nor will any of my 
descendants beseech my ghost to be their purveyor of 
spiritual comfort. 
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I was christened '' Jean," rather than any of the more 
throaty names of German ancestors, after a Frank knight 
from across the Bhine— one Jean LeboBof, whom my 
&ther had several times appeared against in the tilting 
lists, and from whose sword he had gotten a pretty scar 
on the chin. The wage of the battle was that the van- 
quished should name his first-born son after the victor. 

When I was about five years old the Black Death spread 
over the land. At noontime the air was dusky as if 
some great storm had mixed night with day. They who 
knew said it was because the wings of the Death Angel 
dropped so near. In the night the air mists would change 
to fiery red, and sometimes take the shape of horses rid- 
den by fiends. One night a doud of these demons, 
charging up from the Bhine valley, smote our castle. 
One monster, which Bonnevie, our castle priest, averred 
he saw, entered the window of the chamber where my 
mother slept The black stone at its edge is where he 
brushed against it. The broken lintel shows the mark of 
his claw. Of these things I know nothing, except that 
in the morning my mother lay dead upon her couch, 
and that the crucifix by her side was overturned and 
broken. 

I had now no one left to even fold my hands in prayer. 
Pere Bonnevie was ordinarily too drunk, or too much 
engaged in reaching that condition, to heed the wants of 
such a waif of a soul as I. My father was most of the 
time away to the wars, or occupied in neighbourhood 
broils with the partisans of Henry the Lion :— that raging 
wild beast, the sire of Otto the Welf and a litter which, 
unless our Waiblings have a care, will one day overrun 
the land. 

My mother's living presence, her arm and her kiss, 
was displaced by the stone effigy that lies in the chapeL 
It is in half relief, as if she were rising from the 
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solid stone: her liands pressed together clasping the 
omcifix : and her feet crossed, betokening that they had 
once trod the way of pilgrimage. This image was carved 
by a fEunous sculptor from across the Alps and was, I 
think, the first of that sort seen in onr part of the land, 
thoogh they soon became the fashion, the churches burst- 
ing out with them as bushes with berries. 

I would sometimes lie down for hours beside this effigy, 
and kiss its cold lips : and when they would not answer 
my heart grew cold as the marble, and as hard too. 

I loved to be in the little chapel. I was a lonely lad, 
and the very dolefulness of the place fitted my prevailing 
humour : — damp stone floor, many of whose flags covered 
graves which were inscribed with the names of my an- 
cestors : the dark space under the vaulted roof, above the 
row of tiny windows at the top of the wall : the empti- 
ness that seemed to breathe about me like some disem- 
bodied being. 

Yet the most doleM child must play. I chose for 
my mates the oaken heads of the saints which were 
carved on the ends of the rafters, and whose grimaces I 
mockingly flung back into their ugly faces. I played 
hide-and-seek with the ghosts that I really thought I got 
glimxMses of as they fled behind the dusty altar screen, or 
hid in the shadows of the doorway. I talked with the 
echoes that answered my voice, now from the rafters, 
now frx)m the recesses of the little chancel. There were 
surly ghosts there whom I made to scold back atme, 
and happier ghosts who answered my sweeter call, and 
romping spirits that returned my whistle. Elsewhere 
about the castle people talked to me as they would. 
Visiting knights teased me, the scullion maids from the 
kitchen detained me with their annoying fondness, and 
Bonnevie made me listen by the hour to his maudlin 
mixture of piety and scurrility. But in the chapel I 
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cho8e my own company aa the hnmonr suited. Here I 
was a wizard more potent than those in the tales. 

When tired of playing I would lie down beside my 
mother's efBgy ; but no echo to my call came from her 
lipSy and no response to my song. One day, because it 
would not answer, I struck the stone mass with my fists 
until they bled. Looking up, I saw my father bending 
over me. Heretofore I had feared him. I had often 
heard the knights tell how fierce he was in battle, how 
many he had slain in private combat, how he never for- 
got an injury and never forgave. I surely thought that 
sta:^ng hand will now smite me for my insult to the image. 
Then quickly my fear changed to challenge. I raised my 
little bleeding fists to defend myself. My father drew 
back. There was an instant flush of anger in his fetce, — 
like the lightning, but as quickly gone. He took both of 
my hands into one of his, and placed the other on my 
head. 

''Jean I Jean! I fear there is more of Max von Ehre- 
stein than of Anna d' Aguiles in my boy's blood." 

He stood for an instant as if he himself had been turned 
into an efBgy. Then he bent down and kissed the marble 
liX>s of my mother. I heard him mutter, '' O my sweet 
Anna, save the lad from being such as I ! Mother of 
God, save my Jean I " 

'He kissed my forehead, the first kiss of his I remem- 
ber : but I have remembered it all through my life. I 
have felt it again and again burning here on my forehead 
more than I have felt the hideous scar that fiushes and 
whitens by turns. 

"Jean," he said, "why did you strike her!" 

"Because," I replied, " she would not kiss me." 

"One day, my boy, she will. One day she will rise, 
Jean." 

"When!" 
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" When Jesn wills if 

" Is not she strong enough now to break the box ! " I 
asked. '' Must she get real well first f " 

^'Tuty Jean! Jesn will break the box some day. 
Now run away." 

He tossed me upon his shoulder, but set me down 
within the court, while he strode away to the hostelry. 

One bestride a charger feels the mettle of the dumb 
beast augmenting his own for the dash or the battle. Do 
not laugh at my conceit that from the ride on my father's 
shoulders I really caught a new spirit. Though I had 
inherited feature and form and blood from him, I had 
not really known my father until that moment Now he 
seemed to fill me. '^ O," I thought, '^ to be big-handed, 
shaggy-browed, to swing the great sword and curb Bol- 
land, the charger, who had lightning in his eye and 
thunder in his heels, and to kill Henry the Lion and all 
his Welfs, and to choke Saladin, whom I had heard was 
a monstrous dragon that lived in a hole in the walls of 
Jerusalem ! " As I stood watching my father cross the 
court I felt myself grow. K weight could be gauged by 
valorous purposes I had already become a giant 

EEalf the night I lay awake planning wonderfiQ ex- 
ploits : and surely neither the great Godfrey, nor Bich- 
ard of the Lion Heart, nor even Saint G^rge with his 
feet on the dragon, essayed a more ambitious emprize 
than the one which I conceived, and soon put into exe- 
cution. 

I thought, "Why cannot my fother, who, as every- 
body says, is strong enough to beat down a whole castle, 
^why cannot he break that marble box and let my 
mother outf If my father cannot do it maybe the 
blessed Jesu cannot do it either. I will help Him." 

In the excitement of my planning my eyes were wide 
open when the first gleam of daylight fell upon the win* 
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dow. In my bare feet I went along the narrow corridor 
that sorronnds the living-rooms of the castle, and down 
the winding stone stairway and into the chapel. The son 
gleamed through the high window back of the altar. 
The red ray fell upon the marble face of the image, and 
changed its whiteness to fleshlike tint. "Surely," I 
thought, " my mother is waking ! " As the sunlight 
flickered through the cobwebs on the particolored panes 
and played upon the stone features, they seemed to move. 
Never in after batQe did I feel a deeper excitement I 
said, "It must be that Jesu, knowing that I can help 
Him, will now give me back my mother again I " But 
the sunbeam vanished, and there was the marble face with 
black shadows in the sockets where I thought her soul 
was looking out 

In one corner lay an iron bolt which had fallen from 
the locker on the chapel door. I seized it, and with all 
my might pried against one of the crossed feet of the 
effigy. The stone broke, and the foot fell with a crash 
upon the floor. In my imx>otent rage I spat upon the 
crucifix that my mother held in her hands. Do not 
t>lame me, for I have heard that the knights in the Cru- 
sade did the same thing after their defeat in a battle. 

Great was the outcry throughout the castle when my 
deed was discovered. Some held that it was the work of 
demons, since there was a bend in the middle of the cru- ' 
cifix in my mother's hands. Whether done by a devil or 
by a man, it was agreed by all to portend some dire 
calamity to the house of Ehrestein : since, if the fiends 
made no further assault, heaven would doubtless avenge 
itself for the sacrilege. Father Bonnevie advised that, 
if the culprit were human, he might be discovered by 
means of the Ordeal. He would prepare the holy wafer, 
and tr^isform it by the service of the Mass into the body 
of Christ : then all in the castle should touch the casket 
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with their lips, swearing their innocence, and invoking 
the hand of Jesu to strike the gnilty one dead for his 
falsehood and blasphemy. 

My father's wrath was furious. He forbade the Ordeal 
as interfering with his right to cut to pieces the culprit 
with his own hand. 

For some days, as you may imagine, I lived in an agony 
of dread. At night I would awaken from a dream that 
my limbs were being hacked off. The secret I carried 
became too heavy for me. I told it to Bonnevie, expect- 
ing to be sent to hell, but willing to take the chances of 
that longer journey rather than live in my present tor- 
ture. Bonnevie, to my astonishment, instead of uttering 
the fatal curse, broke out into laughter. I think there 
was just enough of good wine in his belly to make him 
playfully disposed. His hilarity had the good effect of 
recalling my soul to my body, from which I felt it to be 
slipping away. In a moment, however, the priest as- 
sumed a solemn look and ghostly tone. 

'' Jean, it's a most damnable crime for any but a priest 
to try to lifb a soul out of purgatory. I am sorry for 
you." 

He raised his eyes sk3rward. He blinked, whether 
from the excess of light, or his shame at his purposed 
deception, or the real imagination of what he said he 
saw, I cannot say : but he added : 

^' Jean, a long line of devils riding on dragons, is com- 
ing. I saw them there to the South, high over the white 
Alps. They fly high yonder, not only to get over the 
mountains, but to keep out of the sight of the Holy 
Father, the Pope, who lives at Bome. But, my boy, 
they're coming." 

I fell down at Bonnevie's feet 

"But, good Bonnevie," I cried, "you, a priest, can 
beat them back." 
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"No," he replied, "Saint Peter could not crack the 
sknU of one of them with his great key." 

"But," I cried, "good Bonnevie, you can beg them 
nottocomef" 

Bonnevie stood a long time watching the sky to the 
southward, as if his thoughts were avant couriers making 
treaty with the advancing enemy. 

" Jean, I could stop them if I had some money. You 
see, these devils who are coming are of a strange sort. 
They are the ghosts of Turks your father has killed. I 
heard one of them say once that they would suck the 
blood of old Ehrestein's child, unless " 

"Unless what!" I asked with intense fright 

" Unless your father should give them some of the great 
gold coins that are in his chamber : in the belt that hangs 
by his bed. These coins, Jean, were paid to your father 
in exchange for a Turk's head he had cut off in a battle, 
and hung at his saddle-bow : but the owner of that head 
wanted it, for it had a handsome face on it, and the Turk 
that was killed was going to Paradise where the fair 
women they call the houris are very partial in such re- 
spects. So the Turk's ghost paid the coins for his head. 
Now, Jean, if you could get one or two of those coins for 
me I can pay the devils to go away." 

" But then my father will kill me," said I, "for the 
devils will teU him I broke the image." 

" No, they will say that they did it They are not 
afraid of even your father : for, though his sword could 
fell the oak-tree at a blow, it could not hurt a ghost : it 
would cut through one just as my hand goes through this 
ray of light See!" 

Under the spell of my fright I promised Bonnevie that 
I would fetch the coins. That night I stole from my 
crib and felt my way through the dark into my father's 
room. It was opposite mine, across the dining-hall. I 
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have bnrrowed under fortress walls, felt the slime on the 
walls of dongeons, crept wounded at night over the dead 
on the battle-field : bat those few steps to my father's 
chamber on such an errand made a more miserable ex- 
perience. I have been called a renegade and traitor, but 
those words flung at me by others' lips tortured me less 
than my own thoughts, which called me Thief I Thief! 
I put my hands on the heavy curtains of my father's room 
and was about to go back, refusing to do the deed, when 
a glimmer between the curtains made me look. There sat 
my father, bowed over a burning brazier, for the night 
was cold. The glow of the coals was upon his face. I 
heard him talking as if to another, and caught these 
words: 

^^01 my Anna, if one can look down from heaven 
upon the earth, still be a mother to Jean." 

My father covered his face with his hands: — those 
same hands that I thought were to hew me limb from 
limb. I forgot my fears. I forgot I was to be a thief. 
I ran across the open space and threw myself into my 
father's arms. 

'^ It was I — ^I, Jean, that broke the image," I cried. 

My father held me a little way from him, and simply 
said: 

"You, Jean!" 

He rsdsed his great hands and took my face between 
them. 

"Why, Jean, did you do such a thing!" 

I could only sob, " I wanted her. I wanted her to come 
out of the box." 

I remembered no more that night. I must have cried 
myself to sleep, for in the morning I was lying in my 
father's bed, and he was gone. 

I have known many hermits, but not one that was 
not hurt by his solitude. A single fagot does not burn 
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welly nor does a soul thrive by itself. If this be so with 
grown men, who have abready known somewhat of the 
world, and can recall its scenes, it is worse with children 
whose minds have as yet nothing in them. They are 
stagnant pools that grow scum. Their little vices breed 
like snakes in a hole. 

I had no comrades except the children of my father's 
villeins, in the hamlet that hangs aboat the castle as the 
mnd nests of wasps stick to the walls. The difference in 
onr condition prevented familiarity. I sometimes nsed 
my noble right to beat them at my pleasure : but that 
sport was tame since they feared to strike me back again ; 
-—except one fellow who thrashed me soundly ; a batting 
for which I have always remembered him kindly, and 
rewarded him too, for he is old Karl, the keeper of our 
hounds. I loved rather to sport with the wild game in 
the fields ; they at least dared to defend themselves. 
See ! Here among the sword-cuts on my wrist are the 
marks of the fangs of an old fox which I dragged from 
its hole when I was but ten years old. Many a squawk- 
ing brood of hawks did I fling from their nests in the 
tall trees. That one on the rafter yonder, which Karl 
stuffed for me, I was prouder of than of many a plumed 
helm that has since nodded under my sword. 

But my chief delight was to slip from my cot at night, 
and hide beyond the great carved screen in the dining- 
hall, and overhear the stories the knights told when the 
wine had loosened their tongues, and perhaps their con- 
sciences withal. He was pusillanimous indeed who could 
tell of no lover-escapade, no deathsome deed among the 
Moslems, or no encounter as a Waiblinger with the de- 
tested Welfs, in those days before the crooked mouths 
of the Italians had perverted these good old names into 
Ghibbeline and Guelph. These stories were to me what 
the wine, hot and spiced, was to the narrators ; and I 
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HOW KNOTS GEOW IN A SOUL 



often reeled to my bed fairly drank with my own passion 
for daring deeds. If my mind chanced not to be poi- 
soned with less savonry things it was because my own ani- 
mal nature was not as yet sufficiently developed to allow 
me to appreciate their yiciousness. For which one thing 
I have often thanked heaven, for I have observed that 
nothing rots the fibres of true and knightly valour as does 
the indulgence in youthful puriency. 
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HARD FIBRE FLOWERING 

WITH the thirteenth year I struck my life traiL 
The times were troublous. Saladin had taken 
Jerusalem. The tidings had broken the heart 
of our good Pope Urban. Many of our neighbours de- 
clared that they had seen tears in the eyes of the wooden 
and stone saints in the churches. 

But the lamentation was soon drowned in the clangour 
of burnishing arms. The land was a-din like a vast ar- 
mourer's shop. We were jealous of the exploits of the 
English Bichard. All through the Schwarzwald we had 
been most ardent, partisans of Conrad of Montferrat in 
his quarrels with that broom-wisp king. When the news 
came of Conrad's assassination, — ^for so we called his 
murder by the hand of the chief of the tribe called As- 
sassins — our whole people were as ready to fight the 
Englishman, who we believed had hired the fiend to do 
his cowardly deed, as we were to go against the Saracen. 
How I rebelled against my years, that I was not a man 
to go to the fray, but must fight my battles only in my 
dreams ! But compensation came to me, though of very 
different sort. If a lad of my years is apt to halo him- 
self with imaginary exploits, he is just as apt to put 
the halo on the head of some little lass whom he trans- 
figures into his goddess. Indeed I think that true chivalry 
never passes the stage where love ceases to be its grand 
incentive. The code prescribes that our devoir shall be 
"to God, the King, and the Ladies." I then, and ever 
sinoe^ have read the legend backwards. God forgive me I 
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and I think He will ; for else why did He make the 
woman so fair that we cannot bnt worship her f 

It is a healthful custom for the young aspirant after 
chivalric honours to spend some years as page to a neigh- 
bouring knight. One's own father is rightly adjudged 
to be unfit to train a lad in the severer habits which he 
must form. The page must learn to serve with instant 
and unquestioning obedience, even as a steed obeys the 
spur. 

So I was sent to Sir Guy Balien, our neighbour. He 
was, as some of you remember him, an old knight who 
had won his first scars in the Second Crusade, when our 
emperor Conrad HI, through the treachery of his Greek 
allies, was ambushed by the Turks in the defile of the 
Taurus Mountains. His last bloody honour came to him 
in the grand fight at Tiberias, where Saladin's scimiter 
mowed the field as with a sickle. In return for Sir Guy's 
care of me, the old knight sent his grandson, Ludwig, to 
be page under my father's tutelage. 

The day I appeared at Castle BaJien another of those 
knots I have spoken of was grown into my soul, a knot 
of different fibre from the others. Thank God! the 
branch which grew that knot never broke off, though 
such storms smote it as never before struck a tree of hu- 
man kind. 

Sir Guy amused his enforced leisure from the war field 
with the care of his kennels, which were the most famous 
in the Schwarzwald. There were silken-eared spaniels, 
as dainty as my Lady's ruffle, that could find for 
you a hidden thing as nicely as a thief could find the 
coins in your belt at a fair. Guy prided himself on 
sheep-dogs that had throttled wolves twice their size, yet 
would fold a flock as gently as a nurse coddles the 
children into their beds. He had deep-chested, thin- 
flanked hounds that outran the deer. There were enor- 
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mons kindly-eyed brates from the Alps that conld lift a 
man ont of a pit : and mastifb with pedigree from the 
ancient amphitheatres of Bome, where they attacked with- 
out fear the lions that had killed sworded men : and little 
terriers that ont-tricked the jackanapes, and shook the 
life out of a score of rats before a man coold count them. 

I would sooner see that kennel than the parade of a 
hundred knights. Scarcely had I kissed the hand of Sir 
Guy and acknowledged his welcome when I sought out 
the dogs. There was one brute that stood as high as a 
man's loins. He was the ugliest piece of flesh that I have 
seen outside of my dreams of hell, in which latter habit 
I lay a wager to outdo the fattest of the knights even 
after his heaviest indulgence in wine and pork. The 
brute's head was immense ; his under jaw protruding 
and set with teeth white as silver daggers and as sharp. 
His eyelids were red-edged, *" ^ held blood-shot orbs. 
The chest on the monst^ was as broad as a priest^ s 
buttocks. He had '-^ i*gth to throw a bull, as this breed 
is trained to do ^yond the Apennines ; on which ac- 
count they are called bulldogs. 

Not even Jacques, the kennel keeper, dared to go near 
this fiend except when he held a dish of raw meat as a 
shield. Jacques said that the remote sire of this monster 
belonged to the swineherd who kept the hogs that the 
devils drove into the Sea of Galilee, and that when they 
were drowned the fiends all took lodging in this brute's 
body. I might have believed this had I not once heard 
Bonnevie tell a similar story, which made me in- 
credulous. 

As I stood watching this four-legged demon, he 
dropped upon his belly, with his head thrust between 
his great paws, as if about to spring. Green fire jetted 
from his eyes. His low growl made all the dogs in the 
yard drop their tails between their legs. 
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My attentdon was suddenly diverted to a very different 
object A little girl, abont five years younger than I, 
came into the kennel yard. Now, I had dreamed of 
beauty, young as I was, — ^what boy does notf but this 
waking vision surpassed my imaginings. If the sunshine 
had suddenly condensed into human shape it could 
scarcely have been more radiant than this little maiden. 
Her hair was as black as a raven' s breast : her face was like 
the white onyx set against the black, such as the cameo- 
cutters use ; but her features were such as no lapidary 
ever carved. And . . . but it's no use. I cannot 
tell of such things. 

The girl came skipping across the yard, and ran 
straight towards the monstrous beast Was she blind f 
I had heard of knights slaying dragons and rescuing fair 
women from their maws : and no doubt my valiant heart 
would have propelled me to some such deed, had not the 
child stopped at the leash's length. She raised her finger 
at the brute, as if speaking to a doll. 

*'Now, Monsieur Le Taureau, will you be good if I 
come to you f Let me look into your eyes, sir ! " 

What spell did she weave about the monster, with 
the tiny white finger for a wandf She was surely some 
enchantress. The dog crawled towards her to the ex- 
tent of his leash, and whined like a child begging to 
be taken. To my terror, the girl quietly sat down upon 
the ground, and the brute thrust his great head into her 
lap. 

"Have no fear," cried Jacques: "she is our Ben^. 
Not even Le Taureau would harm her." 

Bente, attracted by the keeper's voice, looked up, 
and saw me. She instantly pushed the dog from her, 
and came frankly up, putting both her hands into mine, 
and looking me so straight in the eyes that I know I 
blushed like a mushroom. 
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" Why,^' she exclaimed, " you must be our new cousin 
Jean, who was to come to live with us. Jean, do yon 
love the dogs f Then you and I are going to be friends. 
Come, I will show them all. I come and talk to every 
one of them every morning. And every one of them 
talks to me, too. Even big Le Taureau talks to me, 
though he only growls at other people. Come ! ''. 

I was so taken aback by the girl's beauty and freedom 
with me, that I could only stand still like a fool. She 
looked at me in surprise at my rudeness, and then flung 
away my hands which she had grasped. 

" O, maybe you are not Jean at all : for Uncle Guy 
said I would like you when you came : but I don't." 

I could not blame her for her action, since there was 
no dog in the kennels but would have responded more 
gracefully than I had done to her overture of friendship. 
The fact is that I was simply distraught between the 
girl's beauty which seemed to bid me stand far off and 
worship, and her bewitching familiarity which drew me 
near, and why should I not have been dumbfounded : I 
who had always been without such companionship f 
Adam, no doubt, stood like a fool when Eve was first 
brought to him. I had scarcely seen a girl, except with 
the frowzy head of the villein's daughters. 

But though I said nothing at the moment, I felt some- 
thing enter my soul which is still there. My life had 
been like a drop of falling water, rounded within itself : 
now the drop touched another drop, broke shape, and 
mingled with it. 

Childhood love ! The memory of an early affection 
comes back to us old fellows as the sun, when setting, 
flings its hues across the sky and makes the east, where 
it rose, glow again. 

Had my flrst experience of the grand passion been but 
a passing flush it would be well to chronicle it here, for, 
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as my story will show, it had much to do with the making 
of my whole career. 

But who was this little mistress of Balienf This Eve 
at whose feet all wild ^things became tame^ as once in 
Paradise f 

She was not a Balien. Not a line of Sir Guy's face 
was in hers. Ludwig Balien could not be her brother, 
for he never quarrelled with her as a brother might, nor 
did she assert her claim to his belongings, as a sister 
would. Though she was so much younger than he, he 
always treated her with a strange courtesy. Besides, the 
two had no facial resemblances. Ludwig' s nose was on 
the Roman curve, topped by great knobs of eyebrows : 
Ren6e's nose was straight ; and in a line with her fore- 
head, like the Greeks. His forehead was double, — ^two 
hillocks divided by a valley up and down : her brow was 
one, full about the eyes, and fullest midway between the 
brows. Ludwig's mouth was squarely honest and strong : 
hers not less strong, but arched, and marvellously plastic 
to the play of feeling, — ^lips that talked without uttering 
a word. She would purse them, and old Jacques would 
instantly grow moist in the eyes; while her smile 
would set him to dancing. And surely Ludwig's hair, 
almost white except as sun-yellowed from hatless ex- 
posure, each bristle asserting its right to stand alone, 
could claim no kinship to her hood of gloss. 

I brought the mystery of my enchantress to old Jacques. 

* * Where did she come from f ' ' said Jacques. * * I would 
think the storks nested her under the white peaks of 
yonder Alps, but that one day a priest lefb her here. 
He was the mountain priest, Fere de Lis. I think she 
came from heaven, for a priest brought her. He brought 
her to our Lady Balien, God rest her spirit ! It was a 
little before Lady Balien died. But ask me no more. 
And a hint, my lad ! Ask no one else. It was a strange 
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priest of the mountain that brought her : from Italy, say 
some : from where the sun rises, far in eastern lands, say 
others. Enough, Jean, that she is here." 

There were many women about Castle Balien. The 
most comely and witted among the daughters of Sir Ouy's 
retainers wrought upon the great tapestries that hung 
from the walls. But their tattle was as distasteful to 
Eente as were the spiders' webs which covered the high 
windows. Her teacher in religion was a Sister from our 
neighbouring monastery, sweet-faced and soft-spoken, but 
with a sadness about her which, I noted, failed to win the 
glad-hearted child. From Italy and France, and even 
from Greece, — which last surprised me — came instructors 
in their languages. Ladies of high instep were frequent 
guests at Balien, as they were not at other castles whose 
lords out-ranked Sir Guy. I noted that these ladies 
watched EenSe with much curiosity, and often made her 
the object of their whispered gossip. 

Een^ too, acted as if her environment were strange to 
her. When there were not strolling troubadours to sing, 
or trouvferes to entertain with their stories, she would 
follow the brooks, or mount her little palfrey with falcon 
on arm. Her love of the fields quickly made us friends, 
in spite of my rudeness. 

What ghosts we two children started in the big rooms 
of the castle ! What adventures we had together in 
climbing through the gloom of the stairway that runs 
like a spiral just within the outer wall. Now we would 
frighten the doves from the great cdte, and watch them 
fly fiu* over the fields, and wait until they came back at 
night, and choose each one its mate, and drop head under 
wing for such dreams as might find space to move in their 
tiny brains. ' 

What wild stories of robbers we invented as we wan- 
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dered throngh the dense woods ! Many a legend of the 
apparition of saints became real to ns children as we saw 
them in the flickering sunlight : and many a demon took 
shape in the shadows of the forest. We knew the birds 
and would tease them by answering their mimicking calls. 
The hedgehog's hole, with its double entrance : the rab- 
bit's burrow : the fox's corridors between the rocks; — 
these were our world. 

We talked of all things we saw, and when this SQpply 
was exhausted we told our dreams, of how the doud was 
a chariot in which I rode : and the long line of the 
Vosges, blue with mist, was a mighty serpent which I 
was to slay : and the silver gleams of the Ehine through 
the opening of the hills, were pearls on the bosom of a 
sleeping princess whom I was to awaken and rescue and 
marry, and who was, of course, Ben6e herself. 

Ben^ had wonderful medicine in a box, with which 
she could heal every wound I could receive in my imagi- 
nary adventures. There were spiders' legs, and black 
crickets' heads, and nettle-barbs, and wasps' stings, and 
iron rust scraped from the edge of a sword that had killed 
a man, and green mould from the well of a cistern where 
a cat had been drowned : — ^for, said Ben^ "when we 
love, cures always go by opposites." 

From our great wonder as to what I should one day 
become, we drifted to another marvel, namely, what 
Ben^ had been, and who she really was. 

She could not tell : but I remember one day she 
coaxed me into her room, and showed me on the wall a 
pretty picture. It was of a lady just like herself when 
she i^ould grow old, that is, old enough to be married. 
About this lady's forehead was a coronet of pearls. Her 
nurse put one just like it on Ben^e's head one day. This 
nurse came from somewhere over the sea. She talked 
Greek far better than she talked German or French. 
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She was herself kind enough, but told ns that her people 
were cmel, and beat each other on the bottoms of their 
bare feet until they could no longer walk, and put out 
each other's eyes with fire. 

Ben6e also showed me a picture of a wonderful knight. 
His hair was black like hers. He wore white armour 
made of linen woven hard. Sir Guy Balien had a whole 
suit like it, breast-plate and greaves : and one day when 
the great Marquis of Montferrat was there, Sir Guy 
showed it to him, and they talked ever so long about it : 
but when Bente came near they said no more. 

My pastime, when not serving in Sir Guy's bed- 
chamber, or at his table, was tilting at the quintain, and 
slaying all sorts of imaginary foes by running my spear 
point through vulnerable spots of the dummies. I could 
string more rings on my lance than any lad in our part 
of the country. But my chief delight was to teach Ben6e 
the lessons of fence, giving her the new points in garde 
and thrust as soon as I had learned them from Cote de 
Fer, an old French knight who had won some honours 
afield, and was as scarred as a meat block. Ben6e be- 
came adept with the foUs. Her thrusts were like the 
darting of a fish-hawk, and her evasions as subtle as 
when a swallow avoids the stroke of a stick. Nothing 
was quicker, except the flash of her eyes in the excite- 
ment of the sword play. 
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SIB GUY gave us children our own tonrnament 
field, which Cote de Fer laid out according to rules. 
It is that little sun-patched glade in the middle of 
the grove across the moat. Oftentimes when knights 
and ladies came to witness our prowess, Cote de Fer de- 
clared that Bente would rival the famous Glorinda, the 
fair Saracen who subdued at sword point all those who 
resisted her more feminine charms. 

Here, on our tournament field, Ben^ one day helped 
me to win an earlier promotion from the office of page to 
that of esquire than I had hoped for. We were fencing 
on our Field of Honour. I had not realized how rapidly 
I must have grown, nor how rapidly she was being molded 
into the mysterious glory of her womanhood. But that 
day as I gazed into her eyes over the foil, — for one must 
see an opi>onent's intention in the eye b^ore a muscle 
moves in the thrust — I became for a moment dazzled by 
her beauty and failed to fend. Her sword point, which 
had lost its button, entered my shoulder. The hurt was 
trifling, a mere scratch ; but when she wix>ed the blood 
away with her bare hand, and playfully kissed the wound 
to heal it, I felt a strange fire go through me. Ah, that 
flame still burns, the dull of age no more extinguishing 
it than cold winds put out other fires. 

From that moment I was no longer a child, but a man. 
And like a man, I think, I then and there declared my 
passion. My little mistress, not knowing why my hand 
and lips were so hot, was frightened at me and ran away. 
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However, like the helpful soul she was, she would not 
leave me alone whatever might be the malady she 
thought I was x>ofise6sed of. So she stopped when she had 
reached the middle of the long and narrow footbridge 
that swings above the great ravine. She leaned far over 
the log which guards the side, and was looking down 
into that awful chasm. The stream far below was rush- 
ing with full torrent, for the rains had been heavy. 
How the white foam glistened, as if the friction of the 
water rushing between the rocks had set it on fire ! 

" Ck)me, Jean, and watch the water ! It makes one 
feel like tumbling into it, and floating away on the bub- 
bles. Come!" 

Now I would have been a shallow youth indeed if I had 
not taken this for an invitation to hold her fast, lest she 
should fall. So I knelt close beside her on the log, and with 
my arm about her we gazed into the chasm. We watched 
the swallows flitting up close under the bridge, then 
darting down for a bath in the spray. Far below we saw 
the fish that broke the smoother billows turn tail over 
head after their tiny prey. We followed with our eyes 
the black water of the deeper stream, and the white 
water-smoke above a little cascade, and the water- worn 
rocks that line the sides. I told her the old story 
of how the chasm was made, when once the devil tried 
to get into Paradise, and the angel with the fiaming 
sword at the gateway missed his stroke, and the sword 
cut this great gash in the earth. Perhaps I did not get 
the story so correct as Bonnevie used to tell it, for my 
talk was only a sort of visor over my thoughts. To tell 
the truth, I was scarcely conscious of the chasm at all, 
but saw only the face of BenSe so close to my own. 

My rhapsody was quickly broken. A heavy tread, 
but of noiseless feet, shook the bridge. Looking up, we 
saw at either end a man. They were both dressed in 
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short blonse like the villeins of Sir Guy. But a glance 
showed they were not our men : nor were they ordinary 
peasants. I had seen such faces as theirs at the wine 
shop of the village. I had heard that there were kid- 
nappers abroad, and had been specially warned. I re- 
called vaguely what I once heard Boniface, the Marquis 
of Montferrat, say at table when I was doing page's duty 
in passing the wine-cup to Sir Guy, 

**The damned Welfe will try to get her. Keep her 
dose. Sir Guy." 

I did not then know whom the Marquis was talking of, 
but now I wondered. 

Leaping to my feet, I pulled Ben6e with me. 

" Quick ! Back to back ! " 

This was a trick which Cote de Fer had taught us as 
necessary when two were assailed by many, and Ben6e 
and I had often practiced it against hosts of imagined 
foes. 

We two stood thus facing each an antagonist I chal- 
lenged my intruder. The man replied with a round 
German oath, and made a slash at me with a broad- 
sword which he drew from beneath his blouse. I par- 
ried, the blow glancing from my foil as slick as a flash of 
light from a gilded weather-vane. By incessant point- 
ing and thrusting I compelled my assailant to lower 
sword and to guard. I saw that he was a bungler, un- 
trained in the art, except as he had learned it among 
men of his own grade, perhaps in the hostelry yard. My 
steel clung by pressure to the man's sword, and held it 
as firmly as if he had put it in his scabbard. Wild with 
rage, and unwitted by this resistance, the knave drew 
back for one slashing cut at me : but so slow was he, 
and so out of poise, that my point was at his throat be- 
fore his arm was above his head. Feeling himself 
wounded, the coward turned and fied. 
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I leaped to assist BenSe. She had kept her man at 
bay. 

Whether Beii6e by herself would have verified Cote 
de Per's prediction of her prowess, I cannot say, — for 
there happened at this instant a marvellous thing. The 
bridge was suddenly shadowed, as if a black ghost had 
dropped from the sky. There was a fiendish howl, as if 
that ghost were going down to the damned. 

It was Le Taureau. The brute had in some way 
broken from the kennel, and scented the path of his 
mistress. With the leap of a leopard, he sprang clean 
over our heads, and fixed his fangs in the throat of 
Sense's antagonist. Over the bridge and down the side 
of the chasm went man and beast. I saw them swirl 
through the air ; the dog's jaws fastened in the man's 
neck: their bodies flying apart and twirling like the 
arms of a wind-mill, until with horrid thud they struck 
upon the rocks below : — one hellish whine from the 
brute : from the man no sound. 

Por a long time we watched the bodies until the water 
washed them both down the stream. Ben6e was the first 
to speak. 

"Jean, let us pray the blessed Jesu to forgive 
him." 

My heart had been full of cursings, some of which had 
doubtless spilled at my mouth. I remember replying, 

" Pray — for — a damned " 

But she put her hand upon my lips and my rage 
quickly cooled. It was pitiful to think of any human 
being going to hell with the fangs of Le Taureau in his 
throat, for the fiend in that beast would never let up on 
his victim. I believe that the brute was really only a 
devil's hide. 

We went back to the castle with scarce enough breath 
in both our bodies to tell the news. 
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The joy at Balien over the escape of Ben6e waa an- 
bounded. Sir Guy pledged to advance me from page to 
esquire as soon as I had acquired sufficient bulk to fill 
my armour. I feel yet the grip of the old knight's hands 
on my two shoulders, as he looked me in the {suce and 
said, 

'^ Jean, my lad, your courage atoned for your lack of 
years. If I could ride at all, I would want no better 
man to ride with me : but, as I cannot ride, you must do 
for both. The times are out of joint, my lad, and we 
cannot wait to grow men : we must make them : and it 
will be quickly done with such stuff as a son of Max 
Ehrestein has in him. And Een6e, too, needs '' 

Sir Guy did not complete his saying, for the mention 
of Bonne's name filled me with bravado. I must have 
swollen like a young cock who notes his spurs are grow- 
ing, for I declared myself able to put to flight a score of 
such ruffians as we had encountered at the bridge. 

^'No doubt, no doubt, Jean. But, would to God that 
she were menaced only by such as they. Keep that in 
mind, my lad, that these cut-throats are only the hounds, 
not the hunters, of our darling. Jean, I never feared the 
foeman whom I could see ; but when the very devils turn 
into moles and make their burrows under one's feet, I 
confess that I walk timidly. I may not tell you more, 
my lad, but Een6e is the stake in a game that it may be 
we are not wise enough to play. No ! No ! No ques- 
tions ! Only watch her, Jean ! Watch ! " 

Bento feigned being offended at my promotion from imge 
to only an esquire. I should be a knight indeed, and at 
once. As my liege-lady she bade me kneel at her feet-, 
and gave me the accolade. At the third stroke of the 
sword I did a thing not down in the code : — I leaped to 
my feet and kissed her. 

"Nay, Jean,'' she cried, "if you begin with such a 
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breach of the rules, you will make a diisreputable knight 
indeed. Chivalry ordains that yon protect all the help- 
less. You are but a robber knight The code prescribes 
absolute obedience, and I command that you desist from 
this sort of adventure in the future." 

"Well, then," I replied, "I demit knighthood. I 
would rather be your page. I can at least touch my mis- 
trestf hand when I present the cup." 

"And get your ears boxed," she replied, giving me a 
show of her authority on the spot 

Our castle Balien had some noted guests, such, I noted, 
as did not visit our neighbours of equal rank, — not even 
my father. Philip, Duke of Swabia^ our Waibling con- 
testant of Otto, the Welf, for the throne of Germany, since 
the death of Henry the Sixth, was more than once at Sir 
Guy's table : a little man with a weak countenance, but 
strong words on occasion. I was not an eaves-dropper, 
but once I halted hearing them use Eende's name. 

Boniface, the new Marquis of Montferrat, came from 
Italy. They talked much of his brother, the great Conrad, 
and how Bichard of England was thought to have killed 
him J[)y the hand of the hired assassin. I took strong 
dislike to Boniface when I noticed his fondness for Een6e. 
Though he was in middle life I conceited myself to be his 
rival for her hand, and fanned myself into a rage with the 
imagined picture of Eenfe's head against his grizzled 
beard. 

As esquire I spent much of my time in the stables. I 
loved to groom the magnificent chargers, and to feel my- 
self master of such splendid demons. K my will conquered 
theirs, their spirit and strength came into me from very 
contact with their flesh. I could believe the story of the 
ancient centaurs who had the heads of men and bodies of 
horses, for I almost felt that the big stallion, Le Diable, 
and I were one, whenever I mounted his back. I think it 
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was true, as Sir Guy often said, that no one rode so hard 
and shaved more risks than I : unless it were Ludwig 
Balien, who a little later was made esquire to my father, 
and who often rode with me on ventures that I would 
better not tell too much about 

Only one thing kept my hot blood from reckless indul- 
gence of all sorts ; and that was the thought of Eente. I 
have learned to believe in — what many wise persons de- 
ride, -^the presence of an aura, or invisible essence that 
envelops some x)ersons as an odour does a flower. When- 
ever I was with her I bi'eathed another life. The brutal- 
ity which the habit of living much with rough men and 
beasts grows ux)on one, dropped off at her words or glance. 
My life, then and since, was ever full of inconsistencies : 
a black swarm of temptations always warring with the 
white wings of better impulses : the white wings taking 
flight at first encounter, except when reinforced by the 
thought of Een6e. 

Perhaps I thought myself more rude than I really was. 
I conceived the idea that my coarseness gave her offense. 
I know now that it was only my own sense of not deserv- 
ing her favour that made me suspect that I no longer pos- 
sessed it. I thought she was becoming less gracious to 
me, and fancied that I was slipping into a lower world 
than hers, where she would not follow me. This feeling 
was deepened as I noted those men of great name who 
visited our castle. What if there were some impassible 
gulf between our stations that would forbid my winning 
her, whatever knightly renown I might attain I 



IV 

WINNING THE SPURS 

MY estate of esquire quickly passed. I was 
scarcely twenty when I won my spurs, and was 
made a knight That was through an adven- 
ture that I am not ashamed to talk about Should you 
think me a braggart, old Ludwig Balien, our neighbour, 
will vouch for my honesty at sword x)oint with the best of 
you, since he was my comrade, and shared the hazard and 
the honour. 

Bobber bands infested the country : for in the partisan 
strife between Philip and Otto the highways were un- 
guarded, except against Waibling or Welf. These rob- 
bers, adherents of neither i>arty, attacked both. 

One Walter the Eobber, as he was everywhere called, 
was as fieunous as any duke, though nobody could swear 
ever to have seen this man's face or found his rendezvous. 
Merchantmen arrived at their homes without the goods 
they had gone tai abroad to purchase; and doughty 
knights had dents on their armour which they little cared 
to explain. Indeed, Walter was looked ux)on as a sort of 
Devil- Providence ; for the falling of a bridge, the burning 
of a byre, or the slip of a landslide, was conveniently at- 
tributed to this free-hooter's plot 

Ludwig Balien and I were one day following the hounds. 
There was then as much rivalry between the different 
castles over their kennels as there now is between two 
monasteries over the breed of monks they produce. Lud- 
wig and I had gone out, each taking a favourite brace of 
dog& They struck a sleuth, doubtless of an old buck, for 
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they were led flax away, and we lost their baying in the 
distance. 

Deeper and deex)er we followed into the forest, through 
oozing bogs and tangled underbrush, over flinty hillocks 
and across wild streams. The ground rose constantly. 
We came at length ux>on a rocky ridge which was slashed 
into crevices, and nubbed with gigantic boulders, as if 
here the fobled Titans had stood when they made their 
war against the sky. This place was the first rise of 
Devil's Mountain, where, it is still believed, dragons live 
in the caves, and fiends i)erch upon the cliffe for their 
nightly airing out of hell. So quietly did we go that the 
snaJ^es which were sunning themselves on the rocks did 
not stir until our feet were upon them, having never known 
fear of disturbance. Sly foxes, cornered by our approach, 
had to escape by running almost between our legs. So 
seldom was this spot visited by man that the wildest birds 
did not fly from us, but only cocked their heads in curios- 
ity at our intrusion. 

Our way was soon blocked by a wall of rock. 

" Jean, I dare you to climb the cliff." 

^^Done, Ludwig, though we should be knocked off the 
ledge witii a swish of the demon's tail, for they say he 
lives up yonder." 

^^If he gives us that sort of a back thrust," replied 
Ludwig, " we will fasten on him like two fleas on a fox's 
brush, and ride the old fiend back into his hole." 

**That," I said, "will win us both knighthood, unless 
our masters have either forgotten their chivalry or think 
we are lying." 

With such chaffings to keep our spirits up, we assaulted 
the precipice. Tough bushes were our scaling ladders. 
We leaped chasms where a misfooting meant death. On 
a ledge, when both our hands were clinging to a crack, a 
pair of eagles attacked us, and would have picked our 
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eyes out had not Lndwig got hold of their nest and thrown 
it down the dif^ which drew the old birds after it 

" One more pull [and we are on the top ! Get on my 
shoulders," I cried. "Good! Now give me a pull up 
after you." 

As we reached the summit and were getting breath, we 
drank in a wonderfcd scene. The spindle of rock on which 
we stood is not the highest peak, but only the sentinel to 
a mass of crags beyond. You youngsters know the spot, 
if you have half the gizzard for adventure your forebears 
had. At our feet ox>ened a deep valley, and half a fur- 
long beyond, although it seemed less than a lance's throw 
across, rose that wilder difEl It was little after mid- 
day, yet so deep is the valley that the cliff at that hour 
shuts off the sunshine from half ite depth. As the sun 
sank the valley filled with purple mist, like wine in a 
cup. When the great depression was dusky with the 
coming night shadow, the sun's rays threw a bridge of 
yellow light across it, which seemed to rest on the oppo- 
sing crags as on butmente. 

The charm of this scene held us long, untU from the 
bottom of the valley there came up the sharp yelp of a 
dog. It was instantly answered by a similar bark from 
the very top of the diff over against us. 

" They are neither of them my dogs," said Ludwig. 

"Nor mine." 

"And no two dogs ever had the same voice. They 
must be hell-hounds, whom the fiend has trained to one 
tune. But what is that yonder f A goat picking his 
way!" 

" Aye, a goat walking on his hind legs." 

"Are there horns on his head! Not Then it's not 
the Evil One, thaf s sure." 

Close watching revealed a man moving quickly along 
the scarp of the opposite mountain. He emerged now 
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and then from the scrubby pine-trees and dwarf oaks that 
covei-ed it like a beard, and again disappeared. Shaip 
looking showed us a dark spot near the top of the cliff, 
which from our distance was like the hole of some enor- 
mous sand martin. In answer to another yelp, which 
came evidently from the climber, a rope fell from this 
opening. The roi)e was fastened to the ledge, and un- 
coiled as it came down. We saw the man seize the rope 
and dimb up it as an ant runs up a vine. 

" The robbers' den ! " we both exclaimed at once. 

**Aye; and my barb against your palfrey, Jean, that 
it is the lair of Walter himself," cried Ludwig. 

As we watched, another and another man threaded his 
way up the roi)e. Our curiosity mastered our discretion, 
and we spent the rest of the lessening daylight spying out 
the neighbourhood. We made a circuit of the base of the 
robbers' bluff, and found tracks winding up the back of 
the mountain. This latter was the way, we assumed, that 
the thieves took when returning with their spoil ; while 
the rope up the cliff was the ordinary means of approach. 
The robbers imitated ground-hogs, and had two ends to 
their hole, so that if assaulted at one they could escape at 
the other. 

Darkness came upon us before we had completed our 
observations. We lay all night in the woods, and reached 
the castle about next midday. Our report led to the 
gathering of a great company of knights for the breaking 
up of the brigands' nest 

Ludwig guided the party to the path back of the moun- 
tain, where the attack was to be made in force. I climbed 
the narrow pathway under the cave opening, where the 
rope had hung. This path dwindles to a goat's highway, 
a mere shelf projecting from the side of the precipice, and 
is invisible from below, except at high noon, when the 
son makes it cast shadow. 
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Though I was not easily tmnerved, my head swam as I 
stood ni>on this ledge, which is only a double span wide. 
A sheer wall rises above it in which there is not so much 
as clinging place for a lizard. The abyss below was ready 
to welcome me into perdition if my foot slipx)ed. 

I had gone a little distance along this shelf when my 
fnrther passage was stopped by a break in the ledge. The 
distance across this break to the next footing is as much 
as I could have made in jumping on the level ground. I 
felt certain that no creature would venture to leap this 
gap, unless it had wings to brace, against the air when 
landing on the other side, for one's momentum would 
have nothing to stop it, and the jumper would fell into 
the chasm below. 

I thought I must have mistaken the path, and was 
about to edge my way back again, when I espied on the 
other side of the gap a log, half rounded by splitting, and 
wedged into a seam in the rock. The meaning of this 
was plain. It was a sort of movable bridge, which one 
coming from the other direction might place across the 
ox)ening, and so pass over. 

I stood dose back against the wall to let my brains rest 
Suddenly I was forced to look up. I heard the din of the 
encounter at the mouth of the cave above. Our men had 
attacked the robbers from the rear and were driving them 
out at the front Shrieks and curses rolled down upon 
me like the tumbling of a cascade. Then there whizzed 
past me two bodies, thrust out of the hole above by the 
fierceness of the assault. Another came ; he must have 
jumi)ed for life, for he kept feet foremost for a distance 
through the air before he began to whirl. Others fell, 
and were impaled on the broken tops of the stunted trees 
that boss the side of the precipice. One came so near to 
me that his flight downward almost blew me off my nar- 
row i)ercb. His head struck at my feet, while his body 
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canght in the boshes, hong a moment, then dashed after 
its comrades below. 

Just then the end of the rope fell dangling at my side, 
let down from the month of the cave above. I tried to 
grasp it, but it shifted beyond the gap. Down the rope 
came a man ; then another. They both gained their foot- 
hold on the narrow ledge across the opening. The fore- 
most man thrust the half round log across the gap. His 
feet were no sooner on it than I seized the log and turned 
it The fellow went headlong a hundred feet without 
striking anything, but left me a clean half of a curse. I 
had no time to see what landing he made, for my atten- 
tion was taken with his companion. 

This man did an amazing thing. He leaped that space 
between us. What a jump I I would not have believed 
that a squirrel could have made it and kept his legs on 
the narrow landing. 

The man's foot, indeed, only touched the rim of the rock 
where I stood. His body was too fau* back of his legs. 
He threw his arms wildly in the air in vain gyrations to 
recover his balance, and was Mling backwards. 

Now I have never hesitated to kill a man with whom I 
was engaged in fair fight : but I could not endure to see 
a brave fellow, though my worst enemy, die through his 
own mistake. I grasped this falling man, though I scarcely 
kept myself from going with him. For an instant we two 
swayed together on that narrow brink ; but a sudden twist 
of my shoulders backwards, and his pushing at the same 
instant against the projecting wall, brought us to poise. 
I held him squarely upon the ledge, and letting him 
breathe an instant, I cried, — 

" Now for fear fight. The gulf take the weaker of us." 

The man was of fine face, which fascinated me as from 
scarcely a nose distant I looked into it. Eye to eye, I seemed 
to see the fellow's very soul. Have you not felt femiliar- 
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ity with a face, though conacioxis of Dever having seen it 
before 1 Possibly yon were chmns in a former state of 
exifiteBce : comrade dogs, or maybe angels of the same 
mess. I felt sach strange kinship with this man. While 
I believed that to kill him wonld scar my soul with the 
mark of Gain, I must do it I drew dagger. To my 
amazement, he would not touch hand to hilt. I could 
not stab when he made no defense, and put my weax>on 
into my belt 

" Well, then," I cried, " if s for the throw." 

The man made no counter motion, but stood as quietly 
looking me in the eyes as our panting breaths would 
allow. At length he said : 

"You are Jean Ehrestein. You've saved my life, 
Jean. I will not take yours as I might" 

" As I might f " Tliis maddened me. Did I not have 
the man at avantaget I clenched with him. We had 
no room for such grips as I had practiced. In an instant 
I felt myself stepping ux)on thin air, for my foot had 
missed tiie ledge. We were falling together. With tre- 
mendous strength the man grasped a tough pine-tree that 
grew just beneath. In my madness I tried to shake him 
fix)m me. We writhed like two snakes intertwining on 
the limb of that tree. Our faces touched. Our hot 
breaths intermingled. Our curses clashed. 

But soon my strength gave out : for in my excitement I 
had not waited for my second wind, but had spent myself 
in the first spurt My hold on the robber slowly relaxed. 

I know not whether was worse the feeling that I should 
now die, or that I had been conquered, not only by the 
greater physical strength of my antagonist, but also by 
his greater soul : — ^for the man would not let me fisdl. He 
dung to me with one arm as he clung with the other to 
the tree, when he might have shaken me off. With a 
sadden movement which I can never understand — ^though 
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I have put myself in his position a hundred times since, 
and tried to imagine how he did it — ^he raised me np and 
threw me feirly upon the ledge. Before I got my breath 
and the daze out of my eyes, he was gone. 

I leaned tar over the ledge, but saw no sign of him. In 
a few moments from far below I heard his ^ont — 

"Jean Ehrestein, take a greeting from Walter to Sir 
Guy, and bid him give you your spurs ! And, Jean, learn 
not to tackle so high the next time." 

The sounds of the m616e at the cave above had died 
down, for Walter had clearly been the last man to leave 
it. I made my way back and down to where my comrades 
were gathering. They had seen something of my fight, 
and having counted several bodies whirling past, were 
amazed at my appearance walking on my legs. I re- 
counted all my adventure. It was not believed that 
Walter could have escaped as I had described, and that I 
refdsed to pronounce him dead was put to the credit of 
the young esquire's modesty. 



V 

A COCK'S COMB IS NOT A SPUR 

LUDWIG and I received our spurs, though as Sir 
Guy said, we were "only pullets." 
In my elation I confess that I put on the white 
tunic with little thought of its meaning as a symbol of 
purity of life : the red robe with more enthusiasm because 
of the blood it signified : and I donned the black doublet 
without fear, though it was the token of death that might 
oome at any moment, but which, after my escax>e from the 
dutches of Walter, I did not believe would soon find me 
on any field. 

I have seen many a pageant at the chivalric rites ; but 
such a constellation of beautiful women and such a cordon 
of noted men had perhax)S never before gathered in our 
parts as attended the ceremony of our knighting. Our new 
Emperor Philip came over fit)m Warzburg with a retinue 
from Court This gave me some wonder, but not so much 
as when Een^ whispered to me her congratulation, that 
no less a hand than the Emperor's would give me the 
three blows " in the name of God, Saint George, and Saint 
Michael." 

Her majesty, our Swabian Empress, Irene, was also 
there : — ^and being, as you know, the daughter of the Em- 
peror Isaac, of Constantinople, she thus combined in her 
person the dignities of Gtermany and of New Eome. One 
could not doubt her rank who saw her jewels. It seemed 
to my dazed eyes that they must have exhausted the 
treasure of both lands. They say she was beautiful :— all 
queens and princesses are called that — ^but I know not, 
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for beside her sat Eenee. One cannot note the stars when 
the sun is risen. 

Never surely did the bud of girlhood ripen to a richer 
flower of womanly grace than already in Ben^e. The 
sunshine that touched her skin had no heart but to abide 
there and leave its lustre on cheek and lips, as it leaves 
its colour in the rose, and turns to sweetness within 
the grape. How I longed to wear that flower on my 
heart! 

Honoured so greatly by the presence of our royal guests, 
I was as greatly troubled. They surely were not there in 
any courtesy to the house of either Balien or Ehrestein. 
Had Een6e drawn themf She must then be of higher 
rank than I had before suspected. 

My thoughts were divided into two hostile camps. I 
was elated beyond measure that she had thus sought to 
add to the honour of my knighthood. That surely was a 
pledge of her old-time interest. But — and here was the 
bitterness within the sweet — she was beyond my reach. 
So in what should have been the proudest moment of my 
life, I felt myself saying farewell to the joys of my child- 
hood, and to the hope that had inspired my manhood. 
My heart was buried, — what if the cofiin were gold ! Her 
love could after all only be a gracious condescension. 
Fool, that I had not seen it before ! I thought of many 
things in her actions during the past few years that had 
given me warning, but which I had not had the wit to 
interpret 

The havoc in my mind must have shown itself in my 
manner ; for Sir Ouy twitted me on my demureness, and 
said that a fellow should learn how to take his honours 
graoeftdly as well as earn them bravely. My father too, 
rebuked me, and asked if Walter the Bobber's grip had 
not broken some of my bones. But worst of all, I felt 
sure that Een6e was offended, and by her manner she 
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seemed to give me to underBtand that she would not 
thrust her fovours where they were not appreciated. 

The night that followed my investitare was the most 
miserable that I had then known, except, x>6rhaps, when 
I broke my mother's eflftgy. I did not sleep. Yet of all 
nights I needed that night the soundest rest in view of the 
great event of the coming day. I must tell you about 
this, i>ainfiil though it be, since the stories that floated 
everywhere were only partly true : and the fedsehood in 
them has cost me half a lifetime of misery. 

It would have been a breach of hospitality had not Sir 
Guy provided for his royal guests a display of arms, even 
at the expense of some little blood-letting on the part of 
his frienda There were among the visitors at Castle 
Balien several men of as much proved valour and skiU as 
Ludwig and I imagined ourselves to possess : which con- 
ceit was enormous, for as Sir Ouy warned us, ^^Pulleta 
sometimes grow their combs faster than their spurs." 

Yillehuardoin, the Marshal of Champagne, was there. 
Sir Guy loved the Marshal very tenderly from the fact 
that their &thers had often fought in their border frays. 
The genesis of love between men — ^perhaps between 
women and men too — ^is sometimes like that of certain 
beautiftd winged insects which are said to sting the trees 
where they lay their eggs. 

Of course, Boni&oe of Montferrat was there. Perhaps 
I hated him the more because, since the taking off of his 
brother Conrad in Palestine, he was reputed the best 
swordsman beyond the Alpa. Boni^Ew^e had often ex- 
pressed a desire to scratch an acquaintance with Yille- 
huardoin at the lance's point. 

The occasion was propitious. It was arranged that in 
the tournament Bonifoce and I should match the marshal 
and Ludwig in double contest, — I against my young com- 
rade, the Italian against the Frenchman. I demurred at 
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first, and begged to be pitted against Boniface. This was 
imputed to my arrogance, if not to my impudence. I put 
my request in very ungracious language. I called the 
Marquis, in the presence of Sir Guy, an old game-cock 
who was moulting his feathers for fresh ones. I think 
every one knew my antipathy to Bonifiace, but its cause in 
my jealousy nobody suspected. Why should they have 
thought of so silly a thing Y 

The tournament ground was that still used at Castle 
Balien, — ^that little glade where the sunlight seems yel- 
lower than anywhere else ; i)erhaps because the grass is 
fresher fit)m having been enriched with the blood of so 
many generations of contestants. 

From all the country around thronged nobles, and 
knights and peasants. The bright autumn tints of the 
trees were outshone by the brilliant attire of the crowd 
that all the morning moved up the hill and threaded the 
paths in the woods, until at high noon the lists were set. 
Around the sides of the tournament ground were built 
terraces, rising one above another. On this side was the 
temjwrary throne of our Emperor Philip and the Empress 
Irene. Close beside them was the throne for the Queen 
of Love. None asked to whom that honour should be 
given. Ben^e sat there by nature's right, crowned with 
her own beauty. Had she other right to that seat amid 
these notables f My heart was twisted into an interroga- 
tion point 

The splendid vision that flashed upon me at the moment 
I entered the list has never faded fix)m my eyes. I have 
seen it ten thousand times since at every tournament field ; 
on every sunlit patch of grass ; in the terraced clouds at 
sunset ; as I have watched the stars at night on eastern 
plains, and as I have slept in the prison-cell beyond the 

3a. 

I am not an adept in women's gear, but this I know— 
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her robe was criiufion, like the blood that might be shed 
at her feet to win her £a.yoiir. Her crown was a band of 
gold sormoanted by a circlet of hearts enameled like the 
Armenian stones the Latins call lapis lazaU, from the 
centre of each of which glowed a ruby, betokening a 
wound from Cupid's bow. Prom the golden band of her 
crown hung a veil of silk and silver threads whose glisten- 
ing white contrasted with the raven blackness of her hair, 
which fell in tresses braided with x>earls. 

How do I hold all this in my memory! I suppose just 
as the rough shell of the mussel holds the pearly tints ; — 
because they have grown themselves there. 

As Ben^e sat down upon the throne of love and drew 
her veil, the sky echoed the applause. My heart gave 
her none. Her beauty smote me as once a sun dart did 
on a burning plain of battle. It seemed to drink my very 
blood, and left me chilled as one who might move, but 
with the heart dead. I swore within myself that this day 
I would do deeds that in her eyes should shame those of 
every contestant I would force her to admire, to love 
me ; — else let them take my body lifeless from the field. 

O this was very brave thinking! but I had yet to 
learn that no valiant purpose can take the place of care- 
fid preparation for the joust : a nighf s quiet rest, a tem- 
pered bath, a measured meal, and above all, a quiet 
mind which reflects itself through steady eyes. 

In this latter respect I was utterly unprepared for the 
tournament I did not notice that my hand all the morn- 
ing had been without its ordinary grip. I did not feel 
that my nerves were fttiyed. 

While awaiting the onset I was diverted. I glanced at 
Benfe to win her fevour. She utterly ignored me, and 
was smiling upon Montferrat I looked at my rival, and 
the sight of him gave that spear-head of jealousy another 
twist in my heart How sui)erbly the Marquis sat his 
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charger I His target strongly braoed ; his lance uplifted 
ready to drop at the signal I In his splendid armoor he 
gleamed like a god. 

The tmmpets blared. Axemen cut the rope which had 
divided the lists ; we four contestants rose in our stirrups, 
then crashed together at the centre of the field; the 
Marquis against the Marshal, and I against Ludwig. As 
I plunged the rowel into my horse's flanks I looked once 
more towards Ben£e in despairing hope of some recogni- 
tion. This swayed me a little from my course ; my aim 
was unsteady. Though my lance's point struck Ludwig's 
shield, it was with a slanting stroke, and glanced off scat- 
tering sparks like a flint The wooden shaft was splin- 
tered. Ludwig's weapon was laid straight on my crest, 
and but for the utmost pressure of my knees, — which was 
strong enough to wind an ordinary beast, — ^I had been 
unhorsed. 

Montferrat was more successfal with Yillehuardoin. 
The honours were at least even between them. Cheers 
rang out 

" Bravo, Balien ! '^ " Bravo, Montferrat I " ** Bravo, 
Yillehuardoin I " 

No bravo for met I looked again at Ben6e. Her &ce 
was flushed, but she seemed unmindfiQ even of my ex- 
istence. 

We then retired to our respective ends of the field. 
Had a devil entered mef As I am to stand before Ood, 
T^y j^^g^ I swear that, jealous as I was, and doubtless 
showed myself to be, I did not plan what now occurred. 

As we plunged once more to the assault my charger 
sheered, and threw his great weight against the steed of 
Montferrat It was a serious blunder: a fool's misplay. 
I saw afterwards that it was naturally adjudged my fisiult, 
for my animal was too well-ta*ained to have veered a 
lance's breadth from the will of his rider. Besides, my 
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skill was too well-known to lead any one to believe that 
the movement was unintended on my part 

Yet I cannot account for it Did my feeling of hatred 
to Montferrat unconsciously sway my body, or give my 
fingers an evil twitch upon the reins f I have often ob- 
served that what we call an accidental vice, is generally 
something congenial to our disposition. The stream cuts 
its channel in the direction of its greatest declivity, and 
so do human passions. We know not what we do, and yet 
we do what in our deepest souls we want to do. But let 
the moralizing go. 

The crowding of my horse upon that of Montferrat was 
just at the instant when the Marquis was steadying his arm 
for the clash with Yillehuardoin : — that one instant in the 
fray for which Pate always waits. I quickly recovered 
myself and brought my b^ist into line ; then with the im- 
X)act of a battering-ram I dislodged Ludwig from his 
saddla 

I cast a glance of exultation towards Ben6e. Now surely 
she would applaud me, for I knew that I had done this 
splendidly. But Ben4e was not even looking at me. 
She was gazing eagerly at Montferrat So were all. 
There was a moment's silence, as if the crowd were 
holding its breath. This was followed by a groan of 
horror. Montferrat swayed an instant in his saddle, 
then fell to the ground : the blood gushing frt)m beneath 
his shoulder. 

Then a cry arose frt)m a hundred throats : '^ Shame ! 
Shame on Ehresteinl" ''Break his sword!" "Un- 
knight the coward ! " 

Leaping from my horse, I bent over the Marquis, and 
tried to undo his helmet 

"Ofl^ fool!" cried Yillehuardoin, who had also 
leaped to the ground. ''But for Ehrestein's treason to 
his mate this had not happened. My lanoe was laid &ir 
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upon the Marquis' breast I aimed only to unhorse 
him." 

It was clear what had occurred. The sidelong position 
into which Montferrat had been forced by my crowding 
his horse, allowed the Marshal's lance-head to glance from 
the centre of the Marquis' breast-plate, and pass beneath 
the armpit guard. Though the point had been blunted 
and the lance-head was but a rochet, according to the 
custom of "courteous arms," the guard had been torn 
away, and the end of the lance crashed deep into the 
Marquis' body ! 

"Kill the wretch ! " rang fix)m the crowd as they saw 
the terrible wound. They burst through the lists as if to 
execute their curses with their feet 

" To the castle with him ! " cried Sir Guy. 

Amid the din I heard my father's voice, — " God forgive 
me for having begotten a brute ! " 

Emx)eror Philip made his way among the angry throng. 

" Stand back, men ! All of you away I I arrest Jean 
Ehrestein!" 

"No, your Majesty, stand back thyself!" said my 
father. "No hand ^lall deal with him but mine; and 
that shall be heavy enough." 

"No, Count Ehrestein, by my royal right and duty I 
arrest him," replied Philip. 

"By my knighthood, thou shalt not^" shouted my 
father. 

"Do not challenge my authority," said Philip. " The 
man does not walk [the land who may do that with 
impunity." 

"I, I challenge Emperor and the devil I" roared my 
&ther, utterly beside himself with shame and rage. * * My 
boy is mine, and Gk)d's. We two will do with him as we 
will, without let from mortal man, be he crowned or 
helmed." 



A COCK'S COMB IS NOT A SPUR 
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'* Hold, Ehrestein ! Hold ! '^ said Philip, veiy quietly, 
putting his hand upon my father's shoulder. 

'^ Unhand me ! " cried the frenzied man, throwing the 
royal armofEl 

"Let be! Let be, then!" 
stein, you are not yourself. 
Herald, sound the trumx)et ! 
Tour arm. Sir Guy ! '^ 



was the answer. "Ehre- 
I forget your hot words. 
Let the place be cleared. 



VI 

A TASTE OF PERDITION 

I WAS led 'away to our own castle of Ehrestein. I 
went to my chamber in the north tower yonder. It 
was already filled with the memories of my lonely 
boyhood. What horrible things I had dreamed of there ! 
Every bitter feeling now came back to me ; every childish 
fear seemed verified by my manhood. The curse of the 
broken effigy 5 the cry of ** Thief!" even Bonnevie's 
ghosts of slaughtered Turks came trooping in. 

That night) did I sleep, or was I over wide-awake in 
inventing my dreams! 

What is a dreamt It is the mind, no longer guided by 
purpose, but like the stream whose banks are broken, and 
which flows anywhither. Yet the wildest spreading of 
the water always follows the depressions in the fields ; so 
in dreams imagination fastens upon those things which 
have been in our waking minds. We have all heard 
many dreams told by holy men, how they have seen won- 
drous things of the celestial world, but I note that their 
saints and divinities wear the same robes, and have the 
same halos about their heads that they have in the pic- 
tures in the churches. 

It is not strange, then, that my dreams that night took 
Bhax)e and colour from what I had heard these spectres 
had done to others ; and Bonnevie had been so far faith- 
fiQ to his office as my instructor that he had filled my 
child mind with the stuff for most wonderful visions. 
All the ghostly stories I ever knew came at me now like 
a pack of hounds upon a fox, with one blending yelp. 

I thought that the Virgin Mary drew near to me. I 
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knew her approach by the sadden filling of the atmosphere 
with odours :— odours of burning spices as in the priest^s 
censer. She glowed with a light which took the shape of 
heavenly garments : — not nnlike those of the beantifid 
woman whose picture Bente showed me. Her &ce — ah I 
that was Sense's faee; a child's faee at first; then it 
grew womanly ; then it was transfigured with the glory of 
the Queen of Heaven ; but always Een^s face. Her 
first look was of intense love and pity : but that quickly 
changed to one of coldness, as of a winter's night, clear, 
but freezing. Then the Queen of Heaven averted her 
gaze from me, just as Een^ the Queen of Love, had done 
at the tournament. 

Kezt I saw a skull, which was cdlled the ''Head of 
Death," but) as I looked, it was masked by the face of 
the ])ii^urquis of Montferrat A dead faee ! I begged it 
to speak. I would tell him how it was all a hideous mis- 
take ; but the dead taee only looked through me : its lips 
would not move. 

Then I saw the place of the damned. It was a deep 
valley through the length of which lay a stream of foul- 
ness and fire. Dark fumes floated above it in clouds of 
insufferable stench. The boiling waves of the stream 
took the shax>e of human beings writhing in the lake of 
fire and brimstone. 

The lake of hell was bordered with fields of lava. Up 
through the crevices poured the fiery and filthy vapours. 
Myriads of the damned were living over again in torment 
the sins that had brought them there. Jewish usurers 
were counting red hot coins, screaming the tally as they 
tondied them. Saracens swung cimeters whose hilts were 
as sharp as the blades, and cut their hands. False monks 
and unworthy prieste bent their knees backwards with 
cracking sinews, and counted their beads, each one of 
which stung their fingers like a scorpion. 
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As I watched these awful scenes I heard my doom. 

'^jWii Ehrestein! Panoply thyself in the armour of 
thy sins. EhrensteinI * Stone of Honour,' forsooth! 
There is no stone in hell so shameful, not even that which 
Judas Iscariot hangs about his neck." 

Devils brought from a clefb in the lava a helmet glowing 
white with heat ; a lance of wood covered with poisonous 
thorns; a hauberk whose links were intertwining ser- 
pents ; a shield of gauze, through which a flying insect 
might cut its way ; my steed, Le Diable, now a crawling 
reptile covered with dime. Beyond was my antagonist^ 
similarly accoutred. He was Mad Hakim, the Egj^ptian 
Infidel, who once slaughtered the Christian pilgrims at 
Jerusalem. There arose a cry, '^ Jean Ehrestein is more 
InfiEimoiis than Mad Hakim, for the Moslem slew his foes ; 
Jean slew a Christian ! Ehrestein ! A ^ Stone of Honour, ' 
forsooth!" 

" Is there no relief! " I cried. 

A foul fiend beside me answered, — "None, my brother 
damned, until thou hast fought thy way across this 
burning plain, conquered one by one all these myriad 
warriors of hell who will oppose thee, and then climbed 
the mountains of ice which wall in the field of the lost 
flpirits." 

" But is there no helx)er f " I cried again. "No lessen- 
ing of the pain I must endure!" 

My guard responded, 

"Jean, hast thou Mends on earth to pray for theef to 
say masses for theef Perhaps their intercession may 
lessen the number of antagonists thou shalt find. But no ; 
this cannot be. Thou hast no lovers on earth. No one 
prays for, but all curse, the slayer of his friend. Thy 
fietther no longer calls thee his son. Truly there is no help 
frt)m the earth, which resents thy having walked upon it." 

"But is there none above the earth! Oh^ my sainted 
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mother ! " I cried, " intercede for me ! for surely heaven 
has some influence even over hell ! " 

My foul comrade jeeringly replied, "See you, beyond 
the wall of ice, a glowing roseate hue against the sky t 
That is one of the gates of pearl, and admits to Jerusalem 
the Gk)lden. Think you that from so &r even a mother 
can hear the cry of her child!" 

With that the fiend brought the armour. In vain I 
shrank from the terrible investiture. The hot helmet 
hissed as it was being carried through the sulphurous air. 
Crowds of demons poured around to witness my entrance 
into the knight-errantry of hell. The helmet touched my 
brow ! — I awoke I 

As soon as my senses were suf&ciently regained I gazed 
about me. In its usual place my own armour hung upon 
the pegjA against the wall. 

Long after light the chamber door was unlocked. At 
the entrance stood three knights. They were sad-faced, 
and for a moment no one spoke. At length Fritz von 
Mainz broke the silence. 

"Sir Jean Ehrestein, we crave your forgiveness for the 
errand upon which we have come." 

Then he could speak no further, but broke down and 
sobbed like a child, for Fritz alwasrs loved me. 

Wilhelm Koster approached, and laid his hand kindly 
on my shoulder : 

"Sir Jean, I would take a wound into my own heart, 
if you were what you were before yesterday ; so brave and 
g^lant ; whom we thought to be as true as strong ; the 
hope of our Swabian chivalry. But know you that, at 
our assembly yesternight, it was decreed that the device 
on your shield should be reversed, and you suspended 
from knighthood until such time as you shall have 
cleansed its dishonour in valorous deeds." 

I had already taken a vow to myself to redeem with my 
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good swoi^d my tarnished knighthood. I had sworn as 
deep as my soul to perform such exploits that Chivalry 
would become as proud of my name as it was now ashamed 
of it But I was in no frame of mind to hear such a thing 
proposed by others. I know not what escaped my lips, 
but the knights noted it too well. They declare that I 
said, 

** To hell with your code ! " 

In vain my Mends entreated that they might report to 
the assembly my submission. Without such a yielding to 
the rules I had sworn to obey but one thing remained for 
me, my degradation from knighthood. D^radation from 
knighthood ! Bather let me die at once. I would wear 
the heated helmet in hell, and fight with fiends. 

In a new outburst of frenzy — ^for I must have gone in- 
sane in the contention of my fear and rage — I grasped a 
sword from the wall, and made at the three. 

'' You may kill me in honourable fight^ but degrade me 
you shall not Gome on! Ah, miserable cowards! 
Three to one ! Let it be ten ! A hundred ! Bring the 
Emperor himself I Bring the ghost of the Italian Mont- 
ferrat I Gome on ! " 

Quickly my weapon was beaten down, for my rage had 
sapped my musdes, and before I could recover myself my 
friends had withdrawn, and the great key creaked in the 
lock. 

Silence sobers a drunken man. I would have recalled 
the knights were they within hearing. But I had left 
them no alternative to reporting my obduracy, and left to 
the masters in chivalry no alternative to ordering my 
degradation. 

'' I will make an end of this business," I said to myself, 
taking up the sword. ^' I fear not the fiends in heU : to 
them I will go. But," — I thought, — " Montferrat was re- 
puted to be no saint, and I have sent him before me,— 
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sorely not on the road to heaven, for he had no chance to 
be shriven. What if Montferrat were in hell before me ! 
Him I have- injured. They would surely exalt him over 
me : maybe make him my taskmaster amid the fires. To 
be forever with the ghost of one I have robbed of all, even 
of sweet life ! To be his slave year after year, century 
after century, until the sky rusts with age, and the earth 
is worn away with the generations that come and go ! 
No ! I cannot go to hell if the Marquis is there ahead of 
me. But to hell I surely would go if I died by my own 
hand.'' 

So I hung the sword upon its peg. 

"Now, if I could only die without further sin— for I 
did not intend to sin in killing the Marquis. Ood knows 
that He would forgive me, if I could only die thus— on 
my knees. 

"But," I said, "I cannot die. See, my heart throbs 
on, with heavier stroke for my effort to stop it, just as the 
big black charger used to do, when my boyie^ strength 
tried to check him. I am tied to the back of my own 
life, and it is running with me where it will ; I cannot 
die. God does not want me. The devil, who doubtless 
turned my horse against the Marquis', does not want me, 
and will not take me yet" 

I had heard of a plant so vile that the worms which 
kill other plants will not touch it So vile I thought my- 
self, that not even Death would have me. 
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AD DIABOLUM 

MY soliloquy was interrupted. The lock turned. 
My ^Either stood in the doorway. 
How changed ! But yesterday he had said, 
"Aye, Jean, my boy, this day makes me young again." 
Now he was an old man, with ashen face and sunken 
eyes. A spark will eat its way through the fibres of a 
hempen rope, and leave it only a twisted strand of ashes. 
The thought of his son's downfall had gone through this 
man's soul and burned out his strength. 

My father tottered to a stool, and fell, rather than sat, 
upon it. He buried his head in his hands, just the posture 
I had seen years ago — ^that night when as a boy I had 
heard him pray "Mother of God, help Jean ! " I could 
not resist the impulse to make the scene more completely 
the same. I threw myself at my father's feet He took 
my face between his hands— just as he had done before— 
and looking long into my eyes said the same words, which 
I so well remembered he said when I broke the effigy, 

"Why, Jean, did you do such a thing!" 

* * I did it not, Mher. Some devil, — some bewitchment ! 
But I— I did it not. By my mother in heaven, I swear I 
did it not of my own will." 

A strange light came into the old knight's eyes : then 
the tears. 

"Thank God, my boy ! In spite of my eyes I knew 
that no son' of an Ehrestein could do such a d^d. But it 
was done. All believe that my Jean did it — all but God 
and L" • 
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He dropx>ed his hands upon my shoulders, and prayed 
the prayer, which must have been the one prayer of his life, 

" O my sweet Anna ! If in heaven thou canst hear, — 
if there you can look down upon earth — still be a mother 
to our Jean ! " 

Then suddenly, as a spring rebounds when the weight 
IB off, he rose and paced the apartment with rapid strides. 

"Jean, what shall we dot By the Eules they cannot 
d^rade you fix)m knighthood without trial, if you de- 
mand it There are three forms of trial. Which shall 
it bet By the Ordeal t Can you lay your hand on the 
Holy Wafer, the body of our Lord, and invoke His curse 
if there were any evil intent in your heart t " 

" Father, I had no intent to do the thing that hapx>ened, 
but I hated Montferrat" 

**Then, my child, you dare not demand the Ordeal, 
lest Jesu should smite you, for He sees deeper into the 
heart than the mere things we think of doing. The byre 
burst into flame the other night. No one kindled it. 
The i)ent-up heat of the new grain itself was turned into 
fire. If the hate of Montferrat drove your horse against 
his, you may swear to men that you are innocent, but not 
to Jesu, Jean; not to Jesu with your hand on the 
Host" 

In a moment he added, 

"But, Jean, there is the Compurgation, the appeal to 
the judgment of one's neighbours. There was a time 
when, had I done any mishap, I could bring all from for 
and near to swear they believed me innocent But the 
crowd is maddened now. Not the Compurgation, Jean.'^ 

"But,'' cried I, "there remains the Combat I will 
enter the list against any accuser. Aye, against them 
all. Let them come one by one and touch my shield. I 
will fling my glove into the face of Philip, Yillehuardoin, 
or of the ghost of Montferrat himself." 
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"Hold! Hold, my boy!'' cried my father. "Mont- 
ferrat is not yet a ghost, nor will be. The wound was not 
fiBktal, though he lay some hours faint from the blood- 
letting." 

"Thank heaven!" I cried. "Yet had I known he 
was not ahead of me in hell, I surely had taken my life 
last night" 

"It will be many days before he can lay lance in rest, 
or hold sword," said my father, "and besides, his rank 
would forbid the combat with a knight of lower grade. 
He may choose a champion. In this case the fight must 
betothe^death." 

" Let me die, then, in the list ! " I cried. "I will not 
be degraded. Bear my challenge to Montferrat^ or to 
whomsoever he may send as his champion." 

"So it shall be," he replied, and sat a long time in 
silence with his eyes ui>on the floor. At length he rose 
and left the chamber. 

Within an hour came this response — 

"Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, that no disadvan- 
tage may be to Jean Ehrestein, nominates Ludwig Balien 
to be his champion." 

" Ludwig ! " cried L " It is monstrous to pit Ludwig 
against me. He is no match for me, as we have proved 
in a score of bouts. There would be no choice but that I 
should kill him. Kill Ludwig f Ludwig, so gentle, who 
so loves me, — or did until yesterday. No, I would let 
Ludwig slay me at a stroke rather than justify myself 
with such blood." 

"Does Jean Ehrestein refuse the combat with Ludwig 
Balien as alternative for the Marquis of Montferrat!" 
asked the messenger. 

"Aye, I reftise to be a murderer. I reftise to be a 
knight rather than keep my shield with Ludwig's blood 
on it Bid the Assembly do its worst Let me keep my 
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hononr with myself though all men despise me. Yon 
have my answer." 

"It was well said, my son." For my father had en- 
tered with the messenger, and remained now that the 
latter had withdrawn. "It was well said, for I myself 
overheard Ludwig when they brought him the summons 
to champion Montferrat, 

"*IkillJean! No! Bather would I give him the last 
drop of my blood if I might redeem his honour.' " 

The day following, the knights appointed to execute 
the Assembly's will came to me. They asked me to with- 
draw my refusal to give the Marquis the atonement of 
honoTur. I refused the conditions, although I knew I was 
driving another rivet into my band of fiate. 

The duty of my former friends was clear : I could not 
blame them, for they followed the code, as I myself would 
have done to another. They forced me to put on my full 
armour, — the shirt woven with links of wire ; the cuirass 
of iron overlaid with silver ; the helmet of steel. I was 
laden with my battle-axe and mace, with lance and 
double-handed sword and shield. Thus packed, I was 
thrust down the stairway and through the long hall. The 
very domestics of the castle turned their backs when I 
pafiBed. In the castle yard stood my charger, Le Diable, 
housed and homed in steel. He whinnied at my ap- 
proach, — the only creature that seemed to love me. 

At the fiurther end of the kitchen court they had erected 
a platform. Upon this was a group of knights, in full 
accoutrement, but without escutcheon: their visors 
down, so that I recognized nona One voice came from 
beneath a helm, disguised in sepulchral tones, — 

" Unknight the man who is unworthy his spurs." 

No one obeyed. He repeated the words a second time. 
Then he left the platform. Only a few villeins were left. 
No knightly hand touched me : only the serfe, the very 
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spawn of the hovels that lay about the castle, were dele- 
gated to perform the office of degrading the knight to a 
condition as mean as their own. 

I knew the miserable ceremony which was to follow. 
They were to strip oflf my armour, and batter it with 
sledges into a shapeless mass. My sword and lance were 
to be broken into pieces, and the debris of all I had worn 
to be piled in the dung heap. My shield was to be 
dragged through the foul excrement of the cattle and 
swine at the heels of a plow horse. My charger to be 
stripped; his tail cut off; his flanks stained with &n- 
tastic colours. Then water would be poured on my head 
to wash away the oil of chivalric anointing. Stretched 
on a bier, I was to be carried to the chax>el, and there left 
as one who is dead. 

Such disgrace I would not endure. I threw down my 
armour and cried my challenge to any knight ; but none 
responded. With blows right and left I sent the crowd 
of villeins sprawling, and walked away. 

I had not submitted to the degradation. As I went out 
of the castle yard I heard many a '* God bless you ! " and 
some of the women, good souls, were crying. No knight 
spoke to me, though as I looked back I saw a group of 
them at the gate. When I had gone a little way I heard 
several coming after me. But I would have none of them, 
and ran. 

Whither should I got I knew not, and cared not : but 
in the gloom of the falling night passed out of Ehrestein, 
through the great portal and beneath the stone shield 
carved with its legend "Per Honorem Ad Deum," which 
in my rage I interpreted Per Infamiam Ad Diabolum. 
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THE Moslems have a saying that he who goes 
out, not knowing whither he goes, goes always 
towards God's gate. My life story will show 
that, though I reached that happy goal, it was by a very 
crooked road. When I left the castle I had not even so 
much as the Infidels' faith. My back was turned upon 
all I had ever known of good, or hoped for fix)ni 
God. 

I have heard of men who gave themselves deliberately 
to the devil. In the insanity of my wrath there came to 
me that horrid suggestion. "Chivalry !" I said to my- 
self, " I would join the chivalry of perdition." I remem- 
ber standing still in the road, and trying to pray, — " Sa- 
tan, command me, fill me, lead me. Harden my con- 
science as armour is hardened in fire, that there may be 
no remorse for the past and no dread for the future." 

I thought of the seacoast where fierce Northmen were 
ravaging ; of the pirates who infested the Mediterranean, 
their highways on the sea like spiders' webs to catch the 
commerce of Genoa and Venice ; of Constantinople where 
the emi)erors were killing one another in quick succes- 
sion, and were hiring desperadoes of all tongues and 
skins, Saxons, and even Saracens and Turks, to steady 
their heretical throne. I thought of the rentiers who 
warred against the peace of all men, — ^burning, pillaging, 
kidnapping, ham-stringing, lusting, murdering. Their 
life fascinated me. I said to myself, " If I must go to per- 
dition, as fate seems to impel me, why not fellowship the 
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fiends in this world. They will at least respect me more 
when at last I shall have come to their lower world." 

I sx>eak very frankly of these things since I know that 
my madness was temporary, and due to what the learned 
call Obsessions. I was not myself, and may talk about 
that old Jean of Ehrestein as I would about another 
person. 

Just when I was thinking these outrageous things a 
strange event happened. My diabolical inclination 
seemed to be applauded by those foul spirits I had in- 
voked. The winds whistling through the trees became 
demons, panting hard after me. I ran, but could hear 
them gasping out of breath as they pursued. The 
shadows dropped by the waving branches of the trees 
upon the moon- white roadway took living shapes. In 
my terror I surely had gone over the precipice of sanity, 
and never recovered my wits, had not a voice with a 
human tone in it cried out, — 

**Halt there! Ehrestein!" 

I stopped. 

"Ah, we have come up to you at last!" said the 
voice. " In the name of Saint Judas Iscariot, what made 
you run as you did, out of the path, and across the rotten 
trunks, and knee-deep in the muck 1 But you can't wind 
those of our kind, though you have the lungs of a buck. 
But, Jean, how you did run ! Had you been Mahmoud 
himself flying on horseback through the air from Jeru- 
salem to Mecca, we would have caught the tail of your 
beast ; and but that we knew you for a good fellow, and 
that your breath was failing you in a more natural way, 
I might have let it out at your weasand pipe, for I could 
have flung my knife at you." 

"Who are yout" I gasped, taking in through the 
darkness the black outlines of the foremost of my pur- 
suersy — a creature with hair like a haycock which eztin- 
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gnished the np-per part of his head : a long body and 
short legs, that made me wonder how he could have 
overtaken anything more 8X)eedy than an ox. 

Before I could gather my wits this fellow was joined by 
half a score of others equ£^y nondescript As I remem- 
ber now and laugh, — though I did not laugh then— one 
wore a cuirass of plated gold beneath which stuck out a 
shirt of coarsest hemp and a pair of dirty bare legs. An- 
other had a monk's capote tied about his neck with silver 
links, reminding one of jewels in a swine's snout Some 
were decked out in chapeau and plume like Frankish 
foiw, while others scarcely concealed under their swine- 
herd clouts what at the moment I had no doubt were 
forked tails. So motley was the array that even a clearer 
head than mine might have thought them a lot of souls 
let out of perdition, and who had just robbed a pawn- 
shop in order to cover their nakedness. 

One of taller and finer build than the rest made his 
way through the crowd. That form I would have known 
had the night been as black as the inside of an ink-horn. 
Indeed, I now rather felt than saw him. I recalled the 
hot breath of that man against my cheek the day I 
wrestled with Walter the Eobber on the ledge of Devil 
Mountain. 

"Well, Jean," said Walter, laying a hand kindly on 
my shoulder, " the dice have fallen another way to-night 
But give me your hand, my boy. I like to feel a fist 
whose bones don't crack in my grasp. My ribs have felt 
the grip you gave me this many a day since you nearly 
pinched the soul out of my body, like a peak popping out 
of its pod." 

I was too dumbfounded to answer. And yet I confess 
my gratitude to all the saints in heaven that the fiends I 
had invoked were only those of Walter's kind. 

Walter put his fingers to his lips, and gave a low long 
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whistla The whole band of rascals disappeared as 
quickly as the fish, moonlighting themselves on the 
surfiax^ of a pond, vanish when a stone drops into the 
water. 

"Jean, I helped you to your spurs, — ^at least you will 
confess that your spurs were forged on my anviL I, too, 
saw how you lost your spurs. I was not many paces fix)m 
his Majesty Philip, at the tournament Indeed, it was I 
who picked up the kerchief the Empress dropped, — ^for 
which she gave me so sweet a look that I believe I would 
have forsworn brigandage on the spot, had she not further 
seduced me with the diamonds on her. Ah, Jean, they 
were the first water ; I know it, for I took one away to 
sample it without asking her consent But, Jean, that 
was a bad misplay with the Italian Marquis. Were you 
drunk, ladt" 

" Would to God, I had only been drunk ! " I groaned. 

"Sometimes," said Walter, "we get drunk when no 
wine has passed our lix>s. This I know only too well, for 
I have often been in such plight myself. But surely the 
man who spared my life on the ledge of Devil Motrntain 
could not have intended what you did at the joust What 
was at the bottom of your ofifending is not my aflfoir : hatred 
for a man, or love for a woman you might not lawftdly 
have. Lawfully t What is lawful in the world tx)-day, 
but the lust of the stronger? Jean Ehrestein, I too am 
outlawed. Because I would not put my hands between 
another's knees, and say my soul is not my own, the King 
of Prance robbed me of my estates. He married my sister, 
my sweet Helena, to a lecherous rascal, who collected 
our revenues and turned them over to the King's coffers. 
As he thinks, he slew me, — ^but Prancis Bretuille came to 
life in the skin of Walter." 

" Bretuille ! " I exclaimed, for the story of that young 
Frank's despoiling and presumed murdei* was well known, 
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and was one of the most damnable blots on the rise of 
kingcraft in France. 

" Bretnille t '' said Walter. " Did I speak that name t 
Then, Jean, I too am drunk, or that word would not have 
leak^ from my mouth. So long as Walter lives, swear 
to me, Jean Ehrestein, that you will not repeat my name." 

"I swear it," I replied. 

*'*' And I, too, swear that Jean Ehrestein shall be among 
men as one dead, until it pleases himself to come to life. 
And I swear also, Jean, that Walter the Eobber will help 
resurrect you. Jean, you must join with us. There is 
no other place for you. Besides, we two belong to each 
other, for each saved the other's life in that wrestle on 
the cliff. Why not come t Our life is honourable ; that is, 
if we keep honour among ourselves. They call me a cut- 
throat and a thief. But, Jean, did you ever hear of 
Walter harming woman or child t Did you ever hear of 
his taking so much as a pig from a peasant? But, ah ! 
the castles stored with robberies of the poor; knights 
whose pride is their only honour ; the Jews, — here is field 
wide enough for Walter's gleaning — ^and for Jean Ehres- 
tein's too. And, my good fellow, if our arms should tire 
with the monotony of such work, there is the sea with as 
big fish on its surface as beneatii. There is the coast of 
Africa where the very clams wear pearls in their doublets. 
There, too, are the Greeks at Constantinople, who have 
kept a highwayman's toll-gate on the Bosphorus for cen- 
turies, and whose till is yet worth picking. And then, 
Jean, if our conscience should bum us for such exploits, 
we can go on a Crusade, and put out the fire in our veins 
by soaking them in the blood of the brood of Mahmoud. 
Aye, Jean, come with us. Cheer up I Chivalry 1 There 
is more astir that is worth doing outside than inside of 
chivalry. Chivalry be damned ! " 

Ha4 Walter given me time to think, would I have joined 
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this band of Barabbasf God only knows. But Walter 
captivated my will. This was partly due to my remem- 
brance of what I had seen of the soul of this man as I 
looked into his eyes that day we were writhing together 
on the diff. Then, too, the story of Francis Bretuille 
fitted my own. Beside, I was weak in body. I had 
scarcely eaten for several days, nor had I slept, except as 
sleep was ravelled into horrid dreams. I have had many 
occasions to note that when the flesh is wearied, the will 
is limp. 



IX 
THE EAGLES' NEST 

SO I consented to be a robber. Scarcely had my 
hand clasped that of Walter in pledge, when from 
every side came these knights of the torch and pack 
sack. They closed about me, each touching me with the 
point of his dagger, while I swore to stand in with them 
in all adventures. 

Then the band hurried away. All night we followed 
the open road. With the first streak of day we disap- 
I)eared in the dense brush, as vermin take to the dust 
when you have overturned their log and let the light on 
them. 

That cave on Devil's Mountain was not Walter's only 
rendezvoua Back of the mountain lies a swamp, mar- 
gined by quicksands or bottomless mud. Yet there is an 
invisible road across this morass, just as there is an un- 
seen channel beneath the shallow water of a bay, where 
the knowing ones can go safely while others make wreck. 
Piloting ourselves by certain rocks on the hillside, and 
being wary in balancing on clumps of turf, and taking 
many strong leaps where a misfooting would drop one 
into the Devil's pudding bag, as it was called, we at 
length emerged upon the other side. 

Here is a field strewn with boulders and splintered 
rocks, so large that horsemen might ride between them 
without showing their plumes. You know the place, a 
vast unroofed cave, with windings as many and as crooked 
as there are hedgehogs' runways beneath the grotmd. A 
small army might dwell there unseen except by the eagles. 
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A score of men could sentinel these passages against a 
thousand. 

Beyond the stone field is the stretch of black water. 
Now every one knows it, but a score of years ago it was 
unknown except to the outlaws. We called the stream 
Mort Bivi^re, since only death reigned about it Nature 
here forgets her thousand voices, for no sound is heard 
except the drip of the water as it drains away into unseen 
caverns ; or the sough of the wind as it is torn into tatters 
by the sharp rocks. No trees rattle their leaves or creak 
with their grinding trunks. No birds twitter among the 
shrubless stones. The very beasts forsake a spot that 
gives them not so much as a berry. The only living 
things there are the water serpents which crawl out of the 
black depths to sun themselves on the shadeless rocks. 
As I watched these reptiles I sometimes felt that I, too, 
like them, was an amphibious soul, half the time living 
in the gloom of unwelcome thoughts, and then emerging 
into the glare of adventure. 

When we reached Mort Eivifere Walter gave signal, and 
a boat came across. In it we followed up a narrow chasm 
through which comes the stream that feeds the still water. 
Then we came upon Le Nid, and surely sharper-beaked 
birds never found a wilder nesting-place. 

Le Nid is a narrow ravine, scarcely a lance's throw 
across, shut in by high walls of rock which form an al- 
most unbroken gallery of caves. A cataract tumbles into 
a deep i)Ool at one side, the noise of which, while it does 
not prevent the speech of those accustomed to it, drowns 
even the loudest laughter and songs to other ears, should 
any one chance to come near. 

Though the natural surroundings were so uninviting, 
the caves were well filled with comforte. Our beds were 
bales of delicate fabrics upon which the fine ladies of the 
Ittncl had lain. Bich tapestries^ some of them wrought by 
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kings' daughters, warmed the gray rocks around us, like 
an el^ant robe which I once saw on the age-chilled body 
of Dandolo, the Venetian Doge, — of whom I have more 
to tell than perhaps you will believe. There were bins 
cut finom the stone and filled with grain ; and holes, from 
which the bats had been driven, now held the jewels 
of princes. In the driest nooks of the ravine we hung 
the carcasses of our game, — the dry air of Le Kid pre- 
serving the flesh without cooking or smoking. 

No true name of a member of our band was ever al- 
lowed to be spoken. The birds supplied us with titles. 
I was sumamed Der Falke, because, like the fiEilcon, I had 
just been hooded to all else than the game on which our 
leader would set me. Walter was Adler, as fitted our 
daring chief. Another was Eabe, because he was swart 
as a crow. We imitated the birds in our calls, and thus 
signalled one another when no human presence was sus- 
pected. 

Though we were graceless in many matters, our men 
were a truth-telling and trust-keeping set among them- 
selves. We were like foreigners in our own land ; out- 
lawed for crimes, and often from mere imputation of 
crimes which we had never committed ; or socially ostra- 
cised through the contempt of stronger rivals ; or beg- 
gared because some over-lord wanted our estates ; or un- 
churched for heresies in matters which our priests under- 
stood as little as did their victims ; or we were homicides 
fleeing from the blood-for-blood code which ruled in all 
our hamlets ; or young sinners who had not heart enough 
to live down the ill-repute of their first offenses. 

A robbers' band was then, and is still, the refuge for 
some of the best, as well as some of the worst, men of the 
time. Take them man for man, those who '^ dodged the 
road" were of as good moral girth as the knights who 
mounted their high horses with pennon on spear. The 
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chief difference between ns and the castle knights was 
that they sinned without stress of temptation, since they 
already had abundance, and without danger of punish- 
ment since they were powerful : while we were driven to 
crime by the hard needs of our outlawry, and risked a 
hanging on every misadventure. 

I adapted my conscience as quickly as my body to my 
new mode of life. I feared no danger, and had only one 
prayer against death :— namely, that I might not be slain 
upon any very wicked emprise, but only when assailing 
those worse than myself, usurious like the Jews, tyrants 
like most lords, or hyi)ocrites like Bonnevie. 

Next to my love for Walter I was drawn to a comrade 
of very different sort He was a Saxon, Haco, whom we 
called Gull, his own word for our sea-mew, since he 
hailed from the far north where those white birds are said 
to be hatched from stones lying on the mountains of ice. 

These Saxons, of whom I shall have much to tell, were 
from England. They were square-headed, dark-jowled, 
sombre men, with long beards, the ends of which they 
chewed off when too long, while they left the hair of the 
lip to grow out like two fsEmgs. They wore leathern 
shirts, which were kept frt)m stiffening with dirt by being 
occasionally dipped in oil. Their roxmd cai)S of hog's- 
hide were as tough as our brazen helmets, and would turn 
the edge of a sword as quickly, — that I have often seen. 

Haco was a sample of his race : four spans across the 
shoulders, with arms reaching nearly to his knees. He 
was built like a bear, and, if his big hands had been 
clawed, could have torn such brutes in pieces in naked 
encotmter. 

But Haco's face ill-suited his body. His blue eyes, 
when one looked straight into them through his shaggy 
brows, were as gentle as a girl's, and belied the ferocity of 
his flaming red hair and enormous moustachios. I sol- 
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emnly aver that Haco was the best Christian I ever met 
This, I say, though the skin of his throat and right hand 
was tattooed with the symbols of Paganism which still 
linger in some parts of his home land. My Haco ! 

The Saxon insisted upon wearing in his belt a short 
curved knife of great weight for its size. To this he 
ascribed some mystical potency beyond the skill and 
muscle that wielded it Yet there were no runes en- 
graved upon the blade : — as I have heard that such runes 
have sometimes a talismanic power, and bring avenging 
spirits to fight wherever the legends gleam in battle. 

"It's a saexl" Haco said. *^ Because we love this 
weapon, and can use it^ we are called Saxons. One day, 
Falke, you will see how we Saxons will cut under the 
long swords of the Normans, and drive them all out of 
our English land. Our Harold, he who fell at Hastings, 
will come to life again ; and, sure, long before your Bar- 
barossa will tear his beard from the stone table Uiat holds 
him down in his cave. When our Harold calls, his voice 
will sound louder than the waves of the North Sea, and 
all the Saexmen in the world will come back to the fight 
So I keep my sae£ If I should be killed, bury me with 
it, Falke : for remember I, too, shall rise from my grave, 
and want it" 

With such talk Haco would make cuts and thrusts like 
miniature lightnings ; then kiss the blade and put it into 
its wooden scabbard, calling it his baby. Dear Haco I I 
will make you all love him before my tale is done. 



X 

FAMILIAR PLACES STRANGE 

WHILE my outlaw life waa of constant excite- 
ment, it did not fill my thoughts. Montferrat^ 
as he lay on the tournament field ; Een^e in 
her beauty ; my father whitening with sorrow faster than 
with years, as I had heard, — ^these visited me in dreams ; 
and tiie dreams were often when I was not sleeping, but 
while I lay with my eyes upon the sky, as I tramped the 
road, and at times while I was watching the &ce of an 
antagonist over the foils. 

I longed to revisit our castle, and kneel at my father's 
feet 5 but I feared lest his pride would repel me, or that 
my coming would revive our disgrace. Once I did go to 
my home. I had little fear of being recognized, since 
after four years in this strange life my face was covered 
with a beard. 

The day I went to our castle I saw some workmen com- 
ing out of the chapeL Picking up a trowel and a ham- 
mer, I passed in like one of them. 

What memories rushed upon me as I threw back the 
door ! There lay my mother's effigy, into the cold arms 
of which as a child I had so ofben nestled. The oaken 
fiices of the saints had the old grins on them as if welcom- 
ing their playmate. 

I was startled to note that the floor beside my mother's 
tomb had been disturbed, and that a new grave had been 
made there. Had my father died t Why had no rumour 
of it gone over the land 1 I stooped and read the inscrip- 
tion on the stone. It is there yet, and there it shall be 
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nntil I am laid beneath it Oarved in plain letters are 
the words 

Jean von Ehbestein 

Was I really deadf Were these past years only a 
dream, sach as ghosts may havet Is death only life 
tamed to a dream, as water tarns to vapoor when thesan 
draws it*f 

The ache in my joints, for I mast have knelt over the 
stone for a long time, convinced me that I was still in the 
flesh. I passed my finger along the letters of my name, 
and said, 

^' I am Falke the Bobber. I am not Ehrestein." 

I ihooght I said this to myself, bat I mast have at- 
tered it oat load : for finom behind the altar there sham- 
bled oat P6re Bonnevia 

^' Begone finom the chapel ! " cried the priest 

"Wait till I fix the stone as I was bid to do by yonr 
betters," I replied. 

" Then fix the stone, and don't be calling the name on 
it" 

" Why not call the name on itt" I mattered half to 
myselfl "Jean Ehrestein is dead, isn't hef " 

"Aye, he is dead, bat maybe his ghost is hereaboat," 
said Bonnevie, his voice trembling and his eyes staring 
aroond in the shaded comers of the chapel. 

" How can that be f " I asked, rising and coming nearer 
to the priest 

"Jean is let oat of pargatory," said the half dranken 
man, " for Jean died a saint as everybody knows." 

"Jean a saint!" I cried, "and has the devil become 
an angel, toot" 

"Talk not that way in here," said Bonnevie. "Jean 
died on a holy pilgrimage for his sins." 

"Who said sot" 
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^^ F^re de Lis, the monntain priest, found his body, his 
feet bare and bruised with the stones of the way. He 
had a hair shirt on him." 

" Did Pfere de Lis bring his body in here 1 '^ 

"Yes, what the vultures had not eaten. But begone 
from the cha{)el i " 

I i)ersisted, — "Maybe Jean would like to get out of 
that box. It is a narrow place under the stone for such 
a gay bird as he to lie still in. And, ux>on my soul I 
priest^ I can hear Jean i)eGking at his cage now. Ck>me, 
Bonnevie, give me a lift, and we will get him out of this 
hole." 

Bonnevie ran as fiast as his twisting legs could carry 
him, and stopped only behind the altar screen. I took 
up the trowel and the hammer and went away. 

It was late in the afternoon when I leftEhrestein casUa 
I started off in the direction of Le Nid, but the spell of 
old memories was a chain on my feet Again and again 
I sat down to think. Once it was under the great linden- 
tree out yonder. As a child I had often lounged there 
with Een6e. We would look up at the sunlight strug- 
gling through the thick foliage, and imagine the bright 
patches to be the great deeds she would one day see me 
perform. As I lay there this time the bright patches 
disappeared in the gathering dusk. "So," I thought^ 
" have all my childhood hopes gone. The pall of an evil 
destiny hangs over me. It is useless after sundown to 
struggle against the night" 

And so I walked on. In a smooth strip of the road a 
furlong yonder, I stopped again, remembering how one 
day I was playing there, when a cavalcade of knights 
came dashing by, and my father, who was one of them, 
stooping from his horse, caught me up and set me on the 
saddle behind him ; then, curveting the steed into a 
prance and buck, and again giving the spurs for a dash, 
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he tried to frighten me. How well I remembered my 
£Bither'8 cry, "Well done, little Jean ! A sprig of the 
old Ehrestein ! you cannot be shaken off any more than a 
limb from the oak." 

By these memories I was almost drawn back to the 
castle to show myself to my father. Bnt then came the 
thought^ "My father thinks me dead. Let it be so. It 
is better thns than that he should know that I am a living 
knave." 

Where the road parts at the foot-bridge, and that to 
the right leads over to Oastle Balien, I felt a spell draw me 
in that direction. Why did I gof I thought I was fol- 
lowing my own morbid inclination, and more than once 
stopx>ed in the road. But now I know that some higher 
spirit was guiding me. An hour's tramp, and I stood 
right on the fatal tournament ground, where my soul 
acted over again all the tragedy of my downMl. How 
long I stood there I cannot say ; but it was dark, and, 
just as the late moon came out, I was roused by foot- 
fidls near to me. Some one hailed me in muffled voice : 

" Ah, it is you, Hugo ! Well disguised ! But you 
should stoop more at the shoulders, and put a limp into 
your l^s. I would know your shape for that of a prince 
among a herd of villeins. Ck)me out of the moonlight 
We shall be seen here." 

I followed the speaker a little way into the darker 
wood. He came quite near me, and almost whispered, 

" Hugo, I have seen the priest, Bonnevie. He tells me 
tliat old Balien and young Ludwig are both away ; and 
that Fritz, the gatekeeper, will leave things loose, so that 
a number of carousing fellows of Bonnevie's set, who will 
be late at tavern to-night, may not be locked out That 
salts us well. I learned too from the drunken fool that 
Lady Ben^e lodges in the room off the tower. But hist ! 
some one comes. Let us not be seen together. The 
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others will meet ns at the draw the moment the moon 
drops behind the donjeon. When Bonnevie's crew goes 
in, so shall we. Two to your one, Hugo, that I first lay 
hands on onr fair quarry." 

The speaker disappeared. A moment later I detected 
two other forms moving stealthily under the trees. I tried 
to evade them. It was well I did not There was no 
mistaking these newcomers in the rolling motion of Haco 
and the easy swing of Walter. Walter spoke : 

" Whaf s up, Falket We have missed you for a day. 
When you did not come back to your perch I feared some 
mishap. There is deviltry up to-night, unless my scent 
fails me. Oull and I have had to stop short half a score 
of times since crossing the brook, to let somebody sneak 
by. These men abroad in the woods are not peasants." 

" No," said Haco, " they walk too much on their tip- 
toes. Real woodsman knows that flat foot make less 
noise." 

" Nor," added Walter, "are these prowlers men who are 
familiar hereabouts ; for they did not keep to the cross 
paths which every villein knows. A thumb to your little 
finger, Falke, they are foxes of the would-be Emperor 
Otto, the Welf, nosing about our Waibling hen-roosts." 

I replied, "A fellow called me 'Hugo' just now." 

" Hugo t Then I am right, Falke. It was Hugo von 
Praun. I have often noted how you were shaped like 
that princely scoundrel. Tour pardon, Falke, for the 
comparison. But the Devil and Saint Michael both have 
wings. Hugo is the private fiend of Otto himself. But, 
whatever may be the game, we three will foil it Hist I 
They're coming. Are you armed 1 Grood ; that mason's 
hammer will serve as a mace in the dark with your arm 
behind it And Gull's saex will give a sharp account of 
itself. To bush!" 

We three, following the hint I had gotten, made our 
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way to the thick cox)8e which lines the moat near to the 
sally-port. The bridge was up, but we noted its swing- 
ing and creaking on the chains, which showed it was un- 
bolted and ready to be dropped. In a few moments the 
white moonlight drifted further away, and the orb began 
to sink behind the tower. Then forms flitted from behind 
the trees. 

''Otto's knaves for sure I " whispered Walter. 

Soon from another direction the shuffling figure of 
Bonnevie, with a band of half-drunken men, approached 
the draw. They were singing. Their voices suggested 
the rattling of the pewter mugs and clay steins which they 
had lefb at the inn, but they had brought each one a belly 
as full as a tankard. 

" O, we're the men of Waibling, 

And where'B the Well to meet as? 
Oar lady sweet in her bower sits, 
And there she waits to greet ns." 

The bridge came slowly down. 

" Stagger on it quick I '' cried Fritz, the gateman. "I 
am tired of waiting. By the bones of all the saints ! I be- 
lieve Mahmoud is riding after you, for I have heard the 
swish of his horse's tail against the bushes this hour past. 
Quick I on to the bridge I " 

At this instant there was a crackling in the underbrush 
from a score of directions, then a thickening of shadows, 
and a rush of men. We three sprang in front of the 
draw. I could scarcely see where I struck with my ham- 
mer, but I heard a cracking skull. Haco's saez whizzed 
with a noise like a sickle cutting grass, or as if he were 
sharpening it on the air for a grindstone. There were 
quick cries of surprise ; then groans of pain. Bonnevie 
and his crew were on the bridge, which suddenly lifted 
and dumped them in a huddling mass into the open gate- 
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way. The portcnllis doaed with a dang. LightB flashed 
through the slit windows. A flame burst from the sum- 
mit of the tower, the concerted signal to neighbouring 
cafitles in case of danger. Then came a sharp command. 
I recognized the voice of Hugo von Praun, as he bade his 
men retire. Curses and groans grew less and less in the 
distance. 

^^My saex is washed of some of its rust," said Haco, 
feeling the blade. 

^^ And that fellow's head was so Bott that my last blow 
nearly threw my arm from my shoulder," I said. " But 
what is this!" 

My forehead was dripping with blood. I had felt no 
cut, but this scar which I stUl wear shows how somebody's 
blade had just shaved my brain. 

But whero was Walter! 



XI 
A NEW HONOUR 

WE found Walter a few paces off, lying upon the 
ground. He had been throst clean through 
jfrom behind. For a while he was unconscious. 
At length, however, he spoke to us : 

'^ Away ! Falke I Oull ! Let no man know that I am 
dead, as I think I auL But hold ! Take me with you. 
CJarry me out of sight. Walter the Bobber must never be 
thought of as dead until our land is rid of its purse-proud 
knaves." 

With that our captain lost speech. Haco and I carried 
him far away from the castle before we laid our burden 
down. We had scarcely done so, and were loosing his 
doublet, when an owl-hoot sounded from the distance. 

^^ Thank Gk)d!" I cried, and rex>eated the hoot. A 
minute later a score of our men were gathered about our 
prostrate leader. They stripped off their jackets and 
knotted them into a stretcher, and without a question we 
bore him away in the direction of Le Nid. 

We were still for off from our rendezvous when Walter 
gave out. We laid him gently down upon the moss be- 
side a spring in a ravine. The gray dawn revived him 
a little. He beckoned us to come dose to him. 

" Let me give one more command," he said. 

" We swear to keep it," went around the circle. " We 
swear it ! We swear it I " 

"Let it never be known that I am dead," said he. 
"Choose your new captaui. Let him take my name, 
Walter the Bobber. That name is well honoured by the 
terror it has spread. Let it continue to frighten all who 
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deal nnjiistly. I swear to yon, my good fellows, that if 
ghosts ever walk, mine will stand armed by the roadside 
wherever yon may go. Bnt yon are now free men. 
Choose whom yon will to lead yon, for before I go I wonld 
know yonr choice, and give him my blessing. The bless- 
ing of a robber ! Why not! It is as wholesome afi that 
of many a priest" 

He fixed his eyes steadily npon me. 

'^ Falke is worthy, and there are deeds to be done of 
which he knows." 

I raised my hands in protest, bnt my words were stopped 
by the dnmb appeal of Walter's look. 

After a brief rest, — ^for his loss of blood, which we 
conld not stanch, had nigh drained his strength — he spoke 
again: 

"Yon wot well, my good fellows, that I have cared 
nonght for the laws of men ; bnt when one comes to this 
pass yon see me in, it is well to keep the laws of Gk>d and 
Holy Ghnrch. In my belt is a little box of bronze. 
Within it is a wafer which the holy P6re Ignatins long 
ago changed by his priestly prayer into the body of Jesn. 
Once Pdre Ignatins pnt it npon my tongue ; bnt I dreaded 
the cnrse he prononnced npon those in certain sins, and 
dared not eat it ; and so I spat it ont into my hand, and 
pnt it into my belt I remember how the knights of old 
carried a crumb of the mass with them on all their adven- 
tures, for use if death should find them sooner than did the 
priest I saved this for like emergency. Now let him 
who is youngest among you, and with fewest sins, take 
out the wafer and put it on my tongue. 

*' Eabe, you are youngest : do you shrieve me. Come, 
men I To you, Eabe, let me make confession." 

Eabe, though a man swarth as the bird he was named 
for, turned white as the frost, and trembled as with the 
chill of it As soon as he got speech he knelt by the side 
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of Walter, and besought him not to put this awful office 
ux>on him, lest he should fall dead if he attempted to do 
priesf s service. Then he bethought himself, 

'' GUxKi captain, we are but a little way from the chapel 
of Pdre de Lis. Let me run to him. I will go faster than 
your life is speeding." 

"Pferede Lis!" said the dying man« "True! in my 
extremity I had forgotten the ground I lay upon. P^re 
de Lis ! A holy man is he i and I know that, like his 
Master, he will not be over hard on a penitent thief. 
Bun, then, for Pdre de Lis ! and if my life abides not the 
priesf s coming, do you, Falke, as you see my soul about 
to vanish from my eyes, place the wafer between my lix)S. 
Nay, shrink not from it, or I swear a dead robber's curse 
shall follow you." 

Walter lingered on : for, as a deep current runs slowly, 
so his great vitality kept him alive all through that night 
and the next day. He spake but Uttle to us, being con- 
tent to take the hand of each one into his own, and to 
look deeply into our eyes. 

Eabe was gone many hours, and when he returned 
brought with him P6re de Lis. The Mountain Priest was 
a stumpy man, with legs made short by their crookedness ; 
eyes small like a weasel's, cold and gray as steel until 
they turned upon you; then they flashed like daggers' 
points. 

P6re de Lis was ever considerate of those in outlawry ; 
and Walter's band were accustomed to keep well the in- 
junction of Scripture " not to muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the com." So the good other's bins were never 
empty. Many a merchantman, too, had received again 
his goods for PSre de Lis's asking: and doubtless the 
holy man levied as fair a tribute for his protection as did 
some of the lords upon the baggage of those who x>assed 
their demesne. 
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The priest made us all withdraw a little. A long time 
we watched him from a distance. He gave the Holy 
Sacrament to Walter ; not the wafer from Walter's belt, 
but a fresh viaticom from his own box. Walter lingered 
another day ; bnt his life was less. He summoned us 
about him. 

"My good men, choose your chief. Do you, Babe, 
lead according to our custom in such matters." 

Babe drave his sword into the ground. Every one did 
the same. 

"Now the oath," said Walter. 

Every hand raised high a dagger, while Babe led us in 
the vow, we repeating the words after him, 

"Before God and the Devil, before all saints and all 
fiends, I swear to be leal and true to him whom the most 
of us shall choose to wear the sword of Walter. I swear 
to take the life of whomsoever shall refrise to obey the 
man of our choice in all things, under the rule of our 
company. And may the curse of Walter fall upon him 
who proves faithless I Amen I So help me God ! " 

Babe then drave his dagger into the ground dose beside 
my long sword. 

I protested ; but Walter's look made my protest useless. 
One by one the others put their daggers beside my sword. 
I drove mine beside the saex of Haco. 

Then each drew dagger from the ground, and ranging 
about me laid point upon my shoulder, while they said 
together, 

" I swear to be leal and true to Falke. So help me 
God I" 

Walter had watched the ceremony closely, and then 
bade me come and take a dying robb^s blessing. 

I have knelt before the Holy Father at Bome ; I have 
walked on my knees in Saint Marco's at Venice; and 
in Saint Sophia's of the Greeks, but I never knelt 
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more reverently anywhere than beside Walter the 
Bobber. 

'^Falke," said he, ^' swear to me never to harm the 
helpleas, never to wrong the right^ but always to right 
the wrong in the land." 

"I swear if 

"And once more, Falke, swear that, when I am dead, 
you will carry my body to the top of the cliflf above the 
cave of Devil's Mountain. Cut there my crypt in the 
rock, that the clouds which war in the sky may keep 
watch over him whose spirit was as wild and reckless as 
they." 

Still Walter lingered. The sun went down. The 
shadows trooped through the forest and night drew its 
black tent above our outlawed group ; but deei)er gloom 
was ux>on our hearts. All night long Pdre de Lis sat 
holding the hand of Walter, who fell into half sleep. 
When the dawn sent its first gray scouts through the 
woods, the priest bade us come and look ux>on the face of 
our chief. As we gathered sorrowfully about him, P6re 
de Lis said to us, 

" My brave fellows, this is not death that plays ux>on 
his foce. It is life moving there." 

The priest was right. Walter's wound, though it had 
gone clean through him, missed the spots where they say 
life lodges in a man's body. Some declared that P^re de 
Lis had not put the viaticum into Walter's mouth, but 
into his wound, and that it thus paid his journey back to 
life instead of into the spirit world. Of this I cannot say ; 
but PSre de Lis was as noted for a leech as he was for a 
priest ; and, as my story wiU show, he was as strangely 
witted in some other ways as in either of these. 

For many weeks we nursed Walter at Le Nid. No 
lover's hands could have been more tender than ours. A 
degree of health came back to him, but not strength 
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enough to wield the sword or tramp the woods as of old. 
His form was twisted: one shoulder higher than the 
other, one leg shorter because of shrunken sinews. But 
the fire in his eye was undimmed : and we revered his 
broken shape as if he were Hercules the god. 



XII 
THE HOLY CROSS 

IEEFUSED to bear the leadership, since it had been 
put upon me only in the contingency of Walter^s 
death. But there was no need of a captain, for our 
band was soon dissolved : and that by an event which 
seldom affects such companies, — ^by religion. What no 
authority of emperor, no force of riding knights, no 
wounds nor death among our own members could have 
accomplished, was brought about by the preaching of the 
new Crusade. 

Fulque, the Frankish priest, must have caught the 
mantle of Peter the Hermit, whose eloquence two hundred 
years ago drew our great-great-grandsires into the first 
Crusade. Fulque denounced sin with the terribleness of 
Elijah, and comforted the penitent with the sweetness of 
Saint John. He led profligate lords to the incensed altar, 
and made boorish sinners kiss the stick with which he 
beat them to be quiet as they crowded about him in the 
fields. 

I think as great multitudes gathered then as once about 
John the Baptist at the Jordan. They were a motley 
throng. Nuns in black crowded against ladies in gay 
silks fix>m court and castle. Pious priests, their &ces 
radiant with spiritual exaltation, had their wallets picked 
by thieves who hid their purposes behind the mask of 
sanctimoniousness. Pilgrims in torn sandals elbowed 
fops who were airing the &ntastic apparel of various 
provinces. Bishops were there, under whose sacred robes 
one might feel the hard links of armour ; and, as I have 
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reason to know, there were robbers who wore cassocks. 
God forgive my boasting, but jfrom what I have seen of 
men since, we of Le Nid were as honest and as pious as 
most from the monasteries and churches. 

What a voice had Pulque I Half a furlong away I 
heard it rising and falling with the various passions of his 
discourse. It was as a sea-mew soars high against the 
wind, and anon skims the water. Though his Frankish 
tongue was scarcely understood by us Germans, his tones 
alone swayed the soul like a tempest They thundered 
in wrath ; they moaned in grief ; they soughed in entreaty, 
and shrieked in alarm at the danger of Christendom and 
the coming danger of hell-fire to the obdurate. This 
Fulque could have talked with his body alone as the pan- 
tomimists do, without uttering a word. With swinging 
arms and swaying frame he pictured everything, from the 
beheading of an Infidel to the praying of Jesu in Geth- 
semane. I have heard orators in San Marco's in Venice, 
and appeals of generals on the field before battle, as I may 
tell you of : but Fulque was the most eloquent of them all. 

But though he moved my nerve, he did not at first 
reach my soul. To Walter, who was dad as a beggar and 
crouched beside me, I said, 

*' Look at Pulque's hands ; when he lifts them you can 
read his thoughts on them, as a palmister reads one's for- 
tune. Marvellous fellow ttiat ! " 

When the preacher, with his eyes alternately flashing 
lightning and raining tears, cried out, — "Oh, soldiers of 
hell, become the soldiers of the living God," I found my- 
self rising with the crowd as they shouted the old crusade 
cry, "Deus Vult! Deus Vultl" But something re- 
strained me from uttering the words. I knew that my 
* feeling had no religious meaning, and said to myself 

"Were these people Moslems, and this Pulque a Der- 
vish priest) such eloquence would make this same crowd 
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ready to dash tiieir helmets against the walls of Jernsalemy 
or fling Christian babies from its ramparts. I am no 
Christian." 

Fnlqne distribnted little crosses of red doth which the 
new soldiers of Christ were to wear. I dared not take 
one. An infernal voice seemed to whisper in my ears, — 
" Thon art no Christian, Jean Ehrestein. Thon art mine. 
The red cross on thy breast would stop the heart beating 
beneath it Beware of the cross, Jean Ehrestein ! " 

Then the preacher proclaimed in the name of the Holy 
Father at Eome absolution to all crusaders from all sorts 
of sins, secret and known. These were his words : 

^^ Let your zeal in this holy expedition atone for every 
crime, rapine, theft, burnings, adultery and murder, by 
which you have provoked the Lord to anger. Ye who 
have sold yourselves to Satan accept the deliverance of 
the Crucified." 

I began to yield a little. I knelt when, with his ex- 
tended hands, Fulque bade the crowd bow and receive the 
remission of sins. I felt as weak to resist as one stalk of 
grain to stand up alone when the whole field bends be- 
neath the blast 

Fulque soon after gave me a more deadly thrust with 
that sword that went out of his mouth. I remember his 
words, 

" Hear ye, in the name of the Holy Father, ye outlawed 
of men. Enroll [now in the host of God, and receive as- 
surance of protection of Holy Church from the vengeance 
of even the secular power. Ye shall return to your homes, 
to your estates : thus saith the Vic^erent of God, who 
hath power to bind and loose on earth as in heaven." 

I thought of a story Bonnevie once told me. It was of 
a monk and pious matron who had broken their vows : he 
the vow of celibacy, she her marital covenant The Vir- 
gin Mary, knowing of their sincere i>enitence, not only 
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forgave them both, bat in order to take away the scandal 
of their offense, commanded the devil to work a miracle 
on their behalfl Satan thereupon one night restored the 
woman to the arms of her husband, and the monk to his 
cell, and blotted out from the minds of all the people even 
the memoiy of the affiair, — ^making it to have been a 
mere dream of evil and not its reality. While bowing 
there before Pulque I found myself praying to the Evil 
One to convoy me back to my father's castle, and make 
the past vanish from everybody's memory, even as a heavy 
mist sometimes vanishes from the landscape, and leaves 
all as if the sunshine had not been broken. 

Still I kept saying to myself, "I am not a Christian, 
This is for other people, not for me." But while I was 
obdurate, I looked with amazement upon anybody else 
who hesitated. To my comrades, Eabe, Oull, and the 
rest, I said, '^Takethecross I" 

They replied, "Will you, Falket" 

Fulque was now looking straight where I was, and ad- 
vancing a step towards me as if by some inspiration he 
knew my thoughts, he cried, while the tears were stream- 
ing down his cheeks, 

" Take the Cross ! Take the Cross ! If you have gone 
in foulest paths, your feet^ now turned towards Jerusalem, 
will stamp out the footprints of your sin. If you have 
robbed your fellow Christians, now with the spoil of the 
Infidel you can buy redemption from your Judge. 
Though you have murdered the innocent, the blood of 
those who have desecrated the sepulchre of Christ, afi it 
drips from your sword, will be your atonement. If you 
should be wounded, know that tliere is no stain of guilti- 
ness that shall not be washed out by the drops of blood 
you shed in this holy war&re. He who slays an enemy 
of Christ, or is slain by an enemy of Christ, will surely 
enter Paradise.". 
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I could not withstand this appeal. Think of it ! Ab- 
solute remission for the past! Possibly restoration to 
position and estate ! A life of adventure and battle ! 
The sport of rapine together with the solace of an easy 
conscience! 

I could not resist any longer. I grasped a little red cross 
from the hand of the priest who was distributing them^ 
and pinned it upon my breast Turning to Eabe^ I 
said, 

" I think I, too, am a Christian." 

'^ And I wiU be one also," was his response. 

Haco, the Saxon, was kneeling beside us. I turned to 
him. 

" Ugh ! " he grunted. " I was always a ChristiaiL I 
baptized my saez in Jew's blood once." So Haco took 
the cross. 

Walter had stood a little way ofl^ his arms folded in his 
beggar's sack. His obduracy was unnoticed, for not even 
the priests cared to reprimand so drivelling an idiot as he 
looked to be. He beckoned his men apart, and addressed 
us : 

''Seeing how the wind blows, and in a matter of this 
sort, I will bind no man. You are absolved from all oath 
to me, my men. There is but one Power to which we 
must all bow. Follow your own feith. But should any 
of you, my good fellows, attain merit as saints beyond 
your own use, say a prayer now and then for your old 
captain, — for I know I shall sorely need it. And I, too, 
will remember you, each and all, whenever I invoke for 
myself the mercy of Him who shrieved the penitent thief. 
I wiU name my beads after my brave men. See, this 
shall beFalke; this shall be Babe; this shall be Oull;"— 
and so on he went down the string. " Not one of you will 
I forget when I say my l iters. " 

He embraced us one bl^ffir 
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away. A few paces off he stepped, and beckoned 
me. 

"Palke," said he, "I go to Venice. The old Doge 
Dandolo has service which better befits me than parading 
as a saint Should you have need, seek me in Venice." 
And Walter was gone. 



xm 

A STRANGE CONFESSIONAL 

WITH a few others I wandered towards Le Nid. 
There was sufficient staff in the caves and bins 
to outfit a Crosader with armour, and there 
was enough coin for any expedition. The spoil could not 
be restored to its rightful owners : and it was surely brav- 
ing Providence to let it i)erish. So we divided the plun- 
der, and each went his way until we should meet, — under 
the walls of Jerusalem f Heaven save the mark ! 

As I was wandering about, ill at ease in conscience, — 
and perhai)s as much because my business was gone, — the 
mountain priest Pdre de Lis came upon me. We were 
in a lonely place, for I rather shunned than sought the 
&ce8 of men. But I was not surprised at P^re de Lis 
meeting me, for he was accustomed to say, — " If the holy 
Baint Martin of Tours sometimes preached to the cattle 
and birds, why should not I do my pastorly work among 
the wild things of the woods and crags." 

''Falke," said he, putting his arm kindly about me, 
'* I watched you while Pulque was preaching. I greatly 
misdoubt if such piety as you have acquired will endure 
the temptations of a campaigner's life. Falke, you should 
be a monk." 

With that he raised his fSace very reverently towards 
heaven. I noted that in doing so he shut one eye. 
Haco afterwards observed to me that the light of heaven 
always made that priest blink. But Haco, good Christian 
that he was, was always somewhat irreverent towards any 
holiness lower than the sky itself. 
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I replied to PSre de Lis, 

'*A monk, good father! Bather than that purgatory 
here, I would prefer a purgatory in the life beyond. There 
is nothing doing in a monk's life, but there is much afoot 
over yonder.'' 

PSre de Lis slapped me upon the back. 

"You are an incorrigible sinner, Falke, an incor- 
rigible sinner. Have you confessed yourself since tak- 
ing the Cross!" 

"I have not," I replied, "for yours is the first shaven 
head that I have seen." 

He laughed, and putting his hand on my crown, 
said, 

" If you get many more scars, Falke, you will have no 
need of the tonsure. But Falke, I have watched you 
longer than you know. Like the bird you're named for, 
your soul will never find rest except on the wing : in ac- 
tion wild and venturesome. I know you. * The cord on 
your leg would get irksome, eh I Now, my son, it is a 
sin to be restless. One should always be contented with 
his lot. If it is impossible to be contented with the lot 
that has come to him, he should go to a lot that is more 
congenial. Your soul, Falke, I wot well, will find peace 
just as your belly does after a full mess, — by a little foot- 
jogging and sword-swinging." 

I had to confess that the priest was reading my heart as 
correctly as if it had been his missal. P6re de Lis con- 
tinued: 

" Falke, the secrets of the Confessional are inviolable." 

" True ! " I replied, but imagining that P6re de Lis was 
seeking to probe into my past career, I added with some 
resentment, — "I suppose the secrets of the Confessional 
are inviolable, yet I think a man's own heart may be a 
tighter box than the Confessional, and leak less." 

"So it may be. So it may be," replied the priest, 
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'^though no man can say that Pdre de lis ever slobbered 
his thoughts at the lips. The Holy Father would give 
me a Oardinal's stocking for some thkigs I could tell him. 
Otto would add a dukedom to my store of trinkets for an 
inkling of some things I know about. Tou see, then, my 
precious bird, why I never go down to Eome, nor court 
the whelps of Henry the Lion. I treasure my secrets, 
which the bribes of the Pope or the Pretender might pos- 
sibly tempt me to divulge, if I were once to look upon 
their Mmess : for I was ever a vain fellow, and must 
keep out of sight of the bait, lest I Ml into the trap. 
Qod help me ! But I said, Falke, the secrets of the Con- 
fessional are safe." 

** What shall I confess to you, good father! " said I, on 
guard against his inquisition. ' ' Fulque, the preacher, de- 
clared that his little red cross on my breast destroyed 
past sins as salt melts snails, and I have not been long 
enough on the road to slime myself with any new mis- 
deeds. What shall I confess to you t" 

The light in P6re de Lis's eyes performed a sort of 
witches' dance as, drawing his face close to mine, and 
touching me under the ribs, he said, 

"Falke I Falke I If I should pluck your feathers, 
who would I find beneath t I would find, —look around, 
that not a lizard should hear it, — I would find Jean von 
Ehrestein." 

I was utterly taken aback by this discovery. Had my 
interrogator been other than a priest, I think I would 
have slain him on the spot. I threw off his embrace. 
But on the instant I saw that this was a misplay on my 
part If the priest knew me, he knew me. If he did not 
know me, my excitement would rivet his suspicion. So 
I forced a manner of amused curiosity, and replied, 

"Jean of Ehrestein! Am I a ghostf Oood father, 
you've learned your secrets, I fear, from the magpies." 
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^^ Aye, I did learn it from a magpie ; but the magpie 
was yourself before you were changed into a fidke. I 
heard you chatter by me the night you fled from Ehres- 
tein. Tou were muttering all sorts of damnable accnsa- 
tions against yourself. My eyes have been on you ever 
since, even as Walter's have been. No, Falkel don't 
speak I To lie is a sin, esi)ecially when there is no use 
for it" 

I was about to confess what was unavoidable when 
Pdre de Lis utterly changed his manner. It was hard to 
believe that he had thus an instant before challenged my 
identity. He sat down on a stump and put his head be- 
tween his hands. 

"Jean Ehrestein is dead. Poor fellow! There was 
much good in him ; but alas I he is dead. I know that, 
for I buried him. I put him snugly under the floor of his 
own chapeL It was very sad, the taking off of that young 
knight Yes, Jean is dead, no doubt ; dead as the grave- 
stone that said it Amen I Besquiescat in pace I '' 

The good man groaned, condensing the mourning of a 
whole funeral service into a single moan. He even wept 
over the dead Jean, — at least his face was fiill of tear 
channels, however it may have been with his eyes under 
his hands. I thought of Fulque, and verily believe that 
Pdre de Lis could have acted equally well. 

After a moment or two of his well-feigned grief, he 
turned to me, and with a look of utmost sanctity said, 

"Falke, we are commanded by Holy Church to do 
works of merit in behalf of the dead. And I imagine that 
Jean of Ehrestein is a restless soul in whatever world he 
has gone to. He was always so when here ; and I think 
he carried nettles in his sandals when he took the long 
journey. We can pray for him, Palke.'' 

"Aye, that we will," said I, falling into the humour 
of my companion. ^' God rest Jean's spirit ! Amen." 
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" Perhaps, Falke, you yourself might take a little duty 
for him that would cool his feet down there." 

^'Most willingly," said L 

*' Well," said the priest, "my office gives me gleams 
of that otJier world, and I have noted that Jean goes about 
yonder sorely troubled by the memory of his foul ventui-e 
on the Marquis of Montferrat ; and I know that, were 
Jean back to earth, he would seek to do the Marquis some 
service in payment for the injury." 

** I have no doubt of it," I said. 

"Just now, as I happen to know," continued his rever- 
ence, "the Marquis needs the use of a wit as cunning as that 
of Walter, and a soul as daring. But Walter has flown. 
I thought surely Fulque, the preacher, had caught him in 
his net Walter has looked that near a ghost ever since 
his wound, that it was a pity he did not take his last 
chance to become a saint But he has such spirit in him 
that he would rather go to perdition, and venture break- 
ing out of it, than to sit in Paradise and sun himself with 
his own aureola. Just now ; Falke, listen to me ; just 
now Montferrat wants Walter! What is brewing! 
Something on a grand scale, something desperate, or 
why does he want a Walter! The Montferrats always 
play for great stakes, and this Boniface has in him the 
stuff for leadership. He is much like his brother Conrad, 
who threw down the gauge to Bichard of England. But 
what think you can the Marquis want of Walter ! Mont- 
ferrat and Walter I A rogue of a prince, and a prince of 
rogues ; what a combination ! " 

I replied, "If Montferrat wants Walter why does he 
not call him!" 

The priest lowered his face as he said, "Jean, you are 
Walter. He bade you take his name. I myself heard it 
when we thought him dying. Play the Walter, Jean, 
and if you don't quickly re- win your silver spui*s in 
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knighthood, you will grow your own, my gamecock, and 
they will be better. Oh I that Saint Peter would take 
my frock and shaved faLce^ and store them until I want to 
wear them ; and let me play the man as a Walter for a 
while down here ! Why, Jean, I would give a millennium 
of Paradise for a decade of earth with you two sinners. 
God forgive mel " 



XIV 

A REVELATION 

I WAS bewildered at the holy man thus turning 
himself inside out for my eyes. I had met very 
diverse sorts of priest; Bonnevie the drunkard; 
Pulque the ascetic ; but P6re de Lis was neither the one 
nor the other. What was he f 

The good father noted my i)erplexity, which must have 
shown in my face, for he added very soberly, 

^'Ood forgive me I but, my lad, I was once as hot as 
yourself, and it takes long vigils to cool the blood that 
has been well spiced with carnal adventures. Fulque 
himself was once as roistering a cavalier as ever rode a 
steed or drained a flagon. He has doubtless made atone- 
ment for many of his misdeeds by turning many of his 
old comrades into the ways of a better life.'' 

"Would to God!'' I said, "that you could turn my 
way, good father, in the same direction." 

"I wiU, FaJke, if you will follow my pointing. The 
first bend in the new road on your part must be some 
service to the Marquis of Montferrat, against whom you 
have sinned. Bepentance is cleansing only where one 
X)erforms works meet for repentance, as Saint Paul 
teaches us." 

" But will not the cross on my breast hide a multitude 
of sinst Surely Fulque said so." 

" Aye, the cross on the breast when you have taken the 
crusade ; but just now there is no crusade. The armies 
are — where f Where the clouds are before they form in 
the air. For aught we know, the army may never march. 
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The people have responded to Fulque, but there are 
no leaders. Philip Augustus, of France, is too much en- 
gaged in warring with England, and Bichard of England 
must watch Philip of France ; and were he foiled in that 
direction he would never again join with the Germaus 
who imprisoned him. Otto is true to the Church, but 
dare not go on a crusade with Philip of Swabia left be- 
hind him to seize the x>ower at home ; and our Swabian 
Philip cannot lead because the Pojkj has him under the 
ban. Oh, for another Conrad ! But no Conrad is being 
hatched among our dukes and princes. I have watched 
cuckoos, Falke. They lay their eggs in the nests of other 
birds, and, when hatched, their broods destroy their foster 
brothers. So it is everywhere : prince against prince, 
marquis against marquis, knight against knight. Your 
cross, Falke, will sink its red dye into your soul and be 
your atonement not until you march, and that may never 
be. Jean, Boniface of Montferrat holds your soul. 
Pledge me to serve him in one venture, and I will shrive 
you ; but until then what can I dof 

I replied, "I will atone for my misdeed with the Mar- 
quis in any way, providing it be on the path of valour ; but 
I will not eat dirt I am not Jean Ehrestein ; nor will I 
come to my resurrection with that name until, under some 
other name, I have merited that of my £a*ther's house. 
Leave Jean Ehrestein under the stone, good Mher, where 
you put him." 

" GkK)d, my lad," cried Pfere de Lis, and throwing his 
arms about me, he gave me a grip which suggested that 
the priest's arms had been practiced in wrestling with 
flesh and blood as well as with things invisible. 

"My blessing, lad! Absolvo tel" and lifting his 
hands above my penitent head he recited the Latin for- 
mulas with such glibness and volume that a flock of black- 
birds in the thicket near by took to wing. 
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'^So go the evil spirits, Amen ! Falke, I assure you 
that your own father would not know you with that scar 
on your forehead and that beard on your chin. Beside, 
BonifEiee of Montferrat never did know you, except as he 
saw you with your girlish face when acting as page, and 
later with your head in helm. I have heard him say as 
much. Nor did he ever knowingly set eyes on Walter : 
though I wot well he has more than once done so unknow- 
ingly. You can go to Montferrat as Walter, the prince 
of rascals." 

"And be hanged for him when I get there," I inter- 
jected. "But, good Mher, you know so much about 
Montferrat that you must know for more than you have 
told me. Be frank with me. What does the Marquis 
want of Walter!" 

" That I may not tell," replied the priest 

" Then," I declared, " I will not play a part with him. 
Let there be fiill confidence between us, ox none at all. I 
have taken the Cross : I must be at least honest with my- 
self, and that I cannot be except as I know and choose my 
own way." 

For a long time the priest pondered. At length he 
said : 

" You are quite right, Falke, you should know all that 
your own adventures mean. Why, that scar on your fore- 
head I can see now glow like a star of destiny. Your ex- 
ploits may cover half the earth before you are through 
with them ; and yet, if I mistake not, they will very 
nearly concern somebody in whom you are more interested 
than in Montferrat" 

" Whom else do they concern f " I asked. 

" Why, my boy, if I had lived ten years within the 
same walls with Een^ of Balien, I surely had never be- 
come a priest, — ^though x)erhaps I might have hidden my 
disappointment under a monk' a cowL" 
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"Een6el" I exclaimed, "what has she to do with 
Montferratf If that grizzled scoundrel has accomplished 
his purpose with her, and made her his wife, I will take 
my chances of purgatory rather than offer him an atone- 
ment for his hurt" 

" Jean," said the priest, "[you are a fooL Bente Mont- 
ferrates wife^! Ben^ is his niece ; and that ^ grizzled 
scoundrel ' as you call him, is her guardian." 

I concealed my amazement as well as I could, and re- 
plied: 

"I have heard, good father, that you were the stork's 
wet-nurse when Ben^ was bom. Tell me her story. 
What if I do know it : it will be straighter as you can 
give it to me." 

" Will you pledge to help Montferrat t " he asked. 

" Aye, if thereby I can help Ben6e." 

" I thought as much" — ^and with that his fingers felt 
my ribs. 

" Ah ! Jean, if a certain blue-eyed lass had not died 
long ago, I would be wearing a helm with her colours in- 
stead of this hood on my shaven head. But Bente, who 
is she f She is the daughter of the great Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, the brother of our Marquis. Her mother was the 
sister of Isaac, the dethroned Emperor of Constantinople. 
Isaac has been blinded, and now lies in the prison of 
Blachem Palace on the Bosphorus. His son, the young 
prince Alexius, — of the same name as his uncle, the pres- 
ent usurper — ^who is thus Benfe's cousin, is the true heir 
to the Greek Empire. You know Conrad once befriended 
this Emi)eror Isaac, and leading his soldiers delivered the 
Empire from a sedition, in gratitude for which Isaac gave 
him his sister Theodora, and also the title of Csesar. 
This Theodora, — ^you must have seen her picture on the 
ivory in Castle Balieu — ^this Theodora died not long after 
Sense's birth, and Conrad took to himself another wife, 
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Igabella, the titular Queen of Jerusalem — whence those 
quarrels that led to Conrad's death by the assassins, 
whom some say were hired by Eichard of England. I had 
been in the wars with Conrad, and rendered him my last 
service by bringing little Ben6e to Europe, and placing 
her in the stork's nest." 

"But why the secrecy about her parentage f" I 
asked. 

"Why," replied P6re de Lis, " can't you see through 
a stone wall when there is a hole in itf If the present 
Emperor of Constantinople knew that a niece of Isaac 
were living, he would seek her destruction ; for that rojral 
scoundrel sees to it that all who may menace his throne 
are put out of the way. He has long arms, and reaches 
everywhere in Euroi)e. Young Prince Alexius, the son 
of blind Isaac, who is Rente's cousin, is now under strict 
surveillance at Constantinople. His breath is not his 
own, but such as the Emperor allows to come into his 
weasand. 

"But further, Falke, Rente is also of kin to our 
Waibling Philip, who married a daughter of blind Isaac 
Our Empress is thus cousin to Rente. It will be a great 
point gained if Philip can make this kinship with Greece 
a bond of alliance with the East You know the Pope 
just now is pleased to side with Otto the Wel£ But the 
Holy Father desires above all things to compass the sub- 
jection of the Greek Church to the See of Rome. Now if 
a revolution could be accomplished in Constantinople, and 
young Alexius be enthroned, and the line of Isaac re- 
stored, then Philip will have a card to play which Otto 
cannot match. Then, too, if aught should happen to 
young Alexius, — and it may happen at any moment 
among those Greek cut- throats — Rente herself would not 
be a bad second card to hold. Hence, you see the efforts 
of Otto to get possession of Rente, as in the attempts at 
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kidnapping, which happily more than once yon have 
helped to foil." 

^'Bnt what does Boni&boe of Montferrat want with 
mef " I asked with mnch interest 

"If" — said the priest, lowering his fece, and looking 
carefully about as if he feared the worms on the trees 
might crawl away with his news — "if young Alexius 
could once be brought to Europe and be lodged safely in 
the hands of Philip, or of Montferrat, there would be 
warrant for the arming of Europe to support his 
claim, and Philip would quickly oust Otto from the 
German leadership. But if, on the other hand, young 
Alexius were put out of the way — ^as is like to be if he 
is not gotten out of Constantinople — ^there will be 
little hope for Philip of Swabia or Boniface, and 
the rights of Ben^ as Princess of Greece will be 
gone." 

"I see it," I replied. 

" You will serve Montferrat f " 

"Yes," I answered, "if I can remain unknown until I 
see fit to reveal myselt" 

" The name of Walter," said the priest, " will be your 
sufficient disguise; for Walter was known, — at least 
known to exist^ though no knight knew his fiEi^ce, — long 
before you joined his band." 

I need not tell you of the strange effect ux>on me of all 
these revelations : — ^not the least being my amazement at 
the character of my companion. A mountain priest, he was 
yet in league with palaces. I felt my very gizzard blush 
with the remembrance of my silly jealousy of the Marquis 
of Montferrat. I assure you that I felt also my gorge rise 
with the inflation of a new ambition. To serve Mont- 
ferrat I — and Eente I — and go outre mer for adventure ! 
To get young Prince Alexius into the hands of our 
Swabian Philip, and at the same time to serve my little 
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mista:e6S of Balien I Why^ if I had really been under 
the stone in Ehrestein chai)el, I wonld have broken out 
with sach a call for adventure! I was abeady resur- 
lected. 



XV 

A FIGHT WITH NATURE 

ISOUOHT out Haco. Having taken the cross, the 
Saxon was now become an honest man. He had 
shown his reformation by hiring himself to an inn- 
keeper, and acting as Mine Host's conscience in seeing 
that the roisterers drank no more wine than they paid for. 

Upon my news that I had a venture afoot in which 
there might be chance for travel and sword-swinging, and 
which had the benediction of so great a saint as Pdre de 
Lis, Haco could not repress his delight. His own new 
saintship under the little red cross had evidently begun 
to sour in him for lack of stirring. He now piously an- 
nounced to the innkeeper that he must join a holy com- 
rade on pilgrimage. 

His master was loath to part with so good a serving 
man, for Haco's fond of stories, which he told to the guests 
of the inn, was exhaustless, and detained many a com- 
pany far longer over their cups than they had intended. 
The innkeeper offered him more wages, but without 
avail. He then summoned to his help a brother, who was 
a priest This holy man would persuade Haco to give up 
warring because Jesu had once bidden Peter put up his 
sword. 

Haco replied, " The holy commandment was to ' put up 
the sword in its place,' and where is the place for a good 
man's sword, but hanging from his hipt" — ^with which 
interpretation of Scripture, as fair a one, I ween, as that 
heard in most churches, Haco buckled his saex into his 
belt The Saxon had a good memory of Scripture, but 
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where he had learned it I cannot tell. He continued his 
homily : 

* * Did not Jesu say that two swords were enough t That 
means a man take a comrade with him on his fighting ad- 
ventures." 

This Haco proposed to do at once, and forthwith issued 
a challenge to any other pair to meet his new comrade 
and himself in the stable yard for blood-letting. This 
being declined by all, he flung a handftd of coins on the 
table, and bade the innkeeper give free wine to all his 
servants. He then exhibited a sort of bear dance to the 
wondering crowd. He bussed the buxom daughter of his 
master, and smacking his lips as if he had quaffed a flagon 
of red wine, pronounced the benediction. "Deus Vobis- 
cum ! " he shouted, and was oflf for — our crusade ! 

The next moon looked down on us two men, mounted 
as knight and esquire, threading our way through a pass 
in the Ai)enine Alps, on our road to Venice 5 for of this 
great matter with whom could I consult so well as with 
Walter, who had gone thither t Beside, I would not take 
his name without his consent 

We turned our backs upon the grand vision of the 
Bernese Oberland, and were making through the narrow 
gateway of the ravine of the (Jondo. We picked our path 
beside that raging torrent, hedged on either side by storm- 
cracked cliffe. I, a pseudo-knight, wore an unblazoned 
armour, well battered with round dents which showed 
where lances had been foiled in their deadly stroke, and 
oblong bruises with sharp cuts fix>m end to end, the marks 
of blows which only the thickness of the plate had 
prevented from being fatal. Haco must have made a 
ludicrous contrast I was well mounted, and he rode a 
very small, but powerful beast, which better fitted his 
stature. 

^'Haoo,'' said I, ^'what is the meaning of the mark 
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I saw on your breast when you were drying your leathern 
shirt after we swam the river yesterday ^ '' 

"That," said he, opening his shirt, "that is my Pilgia 
mark : Saxon love-knot. I pricked it in with blue dye. 
Here, you read her name, 'Bertha.' But I forget, mas- 
ter, Uiat you cannot read, except in your miserable Ger- 
man. Have you no Filgia, master t '' 

" What is a Pilgia t '' I asked. 

"Ah! you pagan Germans. Why, Filgia the angel 
who always guards us. She comes to us, in shape of 
the woman we love, and who loves us. Have you no 
woman who loves you, master f Oh, my Filgia once come 
in shape of very beautifiil woman, my Bertha, in Britain. 
We were children then. She would be wife to me now ; 
but she was carried off by the Normans. I think long 
since she died : for where I go she always goes too. I see 
her when I dream every night ; sometimes I see her when 
I am wide awake. She looks at n^e through the eyes of 
some other women. They are all kind to Haco, though I 
am ugly, just as butterflies love thistles. My Filgia, the 
soul of my Bertha, I see in the eyes of every fair woman 
who talks to me. I had one very beautiful Filgia. She 
lives at Castle Balien. Often I go and sit by the road, 
when she go by. The knights always close to her, — closer 
than mussel shell keeps the pearl, yet she always look 
kind at me. Master, have you no — ^but why did you ask 
me to talk if you do not care to hear met" 

I had indeed been rude to my companion, but his words 
had sent my thoughts fiar away. 

"Pardon me, good Haco," I said after a moment, "is 
not that a party of horsemen yonder where the path turns 
round the hillt It would be more convenient for us not 
to be seen than bear their challenge. But I heard your 
story, Haco. You were telling me of your lady, who was 
called Filgia. Ck> on." 
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' ' I will not go on, master. Her name not Filgia. It was 
Bertha. But you do not care. Umph I you Germans." 

At that moment a sudden roar shook the mountains. 
Our horses balked upon their haunches, and trembled. 
The terrific sound deepened into continuous thunder. 

^^ Look ! Look ! The mountains are falling ! " cried 
Haco. 

It was true. A great glacier that had hung pendant 
between the peaks, a thousand cubits above our heads, 
had broken loose and was descending like the falling 
plume of a warrior who has been pierced in battle. The 
air above us was suddenly white with clouds of snow 
streaked with the yellow dust of grinding rocks, all swirl- 
ing together in the strong sunlight like flames writhing 
through smoke. On came the avalanche of ice and earth, 
bearing on its bosom boulders as big as castles, which 
rocked a moment and then were hurled downward a fur- 
long at a plunge, shivered into a myriad of fragments as 
they struck some greater obstacle, which in turn was 
borne away by the accumulating mass. Bivers burst as 
from the ground, and seamed the dfibris with scores of 
new, wild, on-rushing, foaming floods. Now they stayed, 
dammed back for a little by some rising ground, but only 
to gather greater bulk and new impetus as they tore away 
the barrier. Leaping in a thousand cascades, uniting again 
in resistless torrent, whirling the huge rocks as if they 
were chips of wood, — a panic-stricken squadron of earth 
elements driven in rout by an army of invisible foes. A 
sea of mud and stone, ice and water, reached the narrow 
valley, and as a dyke blocked the flow of the Gondo. 
The river was stayed, but only a little, just as an allied 
reinforcement pauses an instant to see where it may strike 
the foe most disastrously. The Grondo, safely flanked by 
its mountain banks, at length delivered its blow, cut 
through the barrier, and pursued its way. 
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For several hoars Haoo and I watched this battle of the 
Titans. At length the terrible conflict was lulled: the 
thunders of the clash died away into the equally terrible 
silence of the stricken field. Only the wind soughed its 
miserere over the ghostly scene, as I think I have heard 
the spirits sing over fields strewn with human corpses. 

The silence was brief: there followed another storm. 
I have watched a great galley plough the sea, the waters 
rushing with a roar to fill the furrow behind it So the 
whole atmosphere made a wake of storm that came after 
the descending debris. The wind swept through the 
gorge so fiercely that, though we were a furlong away 
from the edge of the avalanche, our beasts could scarcely 
keep their footing as the aerial waves smote us. 

"God defend us ! " I cried. 

"If God Himself be not swept away," said Haeo, dis- 
mounting and dragging his beast closer to the sheltering 
rock. "But where are the horsemen we sawt They 
must be buried. They right in front of avalanche." 

"In Ck>d's name, let's hasten! Even foes must be 
Mends to-day," I cried. 

We tethered our horses and pushed on afoot An awful 
scene met our eyes as we turned and looked into the open- 
ing of the side valley down which the avalanche had 
plunged. For two fiirlongs the valley of the Ctondo was 
spread with debris. Great bergs of ice gleamed with 
blinding beauty in contrast with the broken crags of stone 
in which they were imbedded. Yellow water, from what 
had been eternal snow, rushed in a hundred sluice-ways, 
fighting their way to the main channel. Crushed beneath 
a boulder was the body of a man. Here a hoof or a sad- 
dle told of hopeless struggle against being buried alive. 

Haco and I climbed amid the wreck wherever a frag- 
ment of armour or clothing showed that there was some 
one, either living or dead. Before we crossed the fatal 
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deposit night fell about us. The darkness came snddenly, 
for a new storm had gathered in the sky. It was not 
strange that the tremendons oonvnlsion of the lower air 
had shaken the very clouds to their fsdling. 

Penetrating the roar of the Gtondo we heard the call of 
human voices. Working our way in their direction, we 
saw two forms clinging to an immense rock which had 
found lodgment in the very midst of the foaming river. 
One of these was a woman. No rescue was possible un- 
less some strong swimmer could gain their position : and 
once there, what could he do, but x)erish with them f But 
who would dare the torrentY Haeo begged to make the 
trial, and stripped off his leathern doublet 

'^ I swim through the breakers on our English coast, I 
swim here," he cried. 

"No, good Haco," I said, " we are playing knight and 
esquire, and the knight goes first to any danger. I will 
take to the water. Make your way below to where the 
bank projects into the stream. If I should fail I will need 
your help as I drift by the point. Qet on to the boulder 
that overhangs the bank, and be ready to give me your 
hand if I should need it Quick ! " 

" Aye, aye," said Haco. " Be sure, master, and strike 
for mid-water. Mid-current goes safe. It float you to 
the rock." 

I made the plunge. A dozen currents writhed about 
me like racing serpents : but Haco's judgment was inflEdli- 
ble. The strong central sluice whirled me hither and 
thither, but brought me Mrly against the rock on which 
the refugees were huddled. 

A strong hand grasped me, or I would have been hurled 
past it to death,— or to the rescuing arm of Haco below. 
There was no time for counsel. The waters were rising. 
The great stone on which we were was rocking with the 
swirling flood. In a few moments it would be dislodged. 
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The night was now so dark that I could not recognize 
the faces of my castaway companions,— ^ven had not his 
blood and bruises completely visored the one, and her 
dishevelled hair veiled the other. The roar of the tumbling 
waters prevented speech except in loud outcries. I shouted 
to the man, — '^ Jump into the stream ! " as we felt the rock 
to be moving. 

The man refused, x>ointing to the woman. 

"You cannot save her !" I shouted. "You are hurt 
yourself I You both will drown ! Take to the stream ! " 

" I will stay with her," was the answer. 

He reached out his hand to the woman as the rock tilted 
once more. Seeing the futility of argument at such a 
moment, and realizing the double sacrifice the Mthful 
fellow was about to make by remaining, I grasped him 
by the waist and hurled him into the stream : shouting 
as I did so, 

" Strike for the left bank ! " 

Then I forced the woman's arms about my own neck. 

The dexterous way in which she dung to me, leaving 
the free play of my arms, proved that she kept well her 
presence of mind. Thus burdened, I slipped into the 
flood. Again and again I was sucked under the writhing 
waters. The swirl of the torrent was like a score of mon- 
sters pulling my limbs in diverse directions. I felt my 
strength going. With my load I must sink ; without it I 
might escape. 

How rapidly one's mind works in intense excitement 
Within a few seconds I argued the case with my con- 
science, thus : — " Together we both drown. One life only 
can be saved ; my own, not hers. Ought I to be a sui- 
cide to even my noblest purpose, since that purpose is 
evidently frustrated!" My judgment said — "No, save 
yourself. Live to serve others. This woman you can 
help no further." 
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Would I have thrown off my burden f I never have 
been able to answer that question. The woman herself 
relieved me from the need of answering it She loosed 
her hold, and cried in my ear, like the echo of my own 
thought, "Save yourself!'' 

While I felt her hands slipping from my neck there 
flashed through me another whole process of thinking, as 
when one sees instantly all the jagged breaks and lines in 
a chain of lightning from zenith to horizon. My thoughts 
were these : 

"This woman is braver than I; more magnanimous. 
She dies herself rather than imx)eril another's life. And 
I am a man : a knight. Though disowned by my fel- 
lows, I have not disowned my vow to Grod, that I would 
never avoid any danger or suffering, or refase any em- 
prise in behalf of the helpless. This woman should not 
shame me by her better chivalry. Though I never be re- 
knighted, I will not live without deserving it" 

So by a dexterous movement I turned myself suddenly 
in the water, and grasped the form of my companion as 
she was slipping away. The demons of the stream seemed 
to combine their strength to tear her from my hold. There 
came a sudden crash, which I thought shivered my brain. 
A thousand pangs shot through me. I knew no more. 
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HOW long this oblivion lasted I cannot tell, but 
at length I emerged into consciousness. My 
first feeling was of physical agony, as if my 
whole body were one quivering nerve. Then imagina- 
tion became active, and I said, "This is purgatory 
again." Soon my whole frame burned with fire, and 
anon it was changed to ice, as when a smith heats and 
cools by turn the steel he is tempering into a blade. 
Fiendish shapes seemed to be taking form. "Yes, this 
is purgatory." I resented my condition : "This ought 
not to be. This time I have died without sin, in holy en- 
deavour to save. The Christ, whose cross I wear on my 
breast, who Himself died to save us all, will not leave me 
in this torment" I cried aloud, 

"Jesu!" 

And my cry was instantly answered. My eyes were 
forced ox)en by blinding light The dome of the sky 
cracked in lines of fire, then seemed shattered, like a 
great vase, into a hundred fragments, flooding the earth 
with the spilled radiance. 

Though the flash was over sooner than I teU it, it had 
not passed without giving me another vision. Just 
above me, her face close to mine, I thought I saw Ben6e. 

Then came darkness again, and through it the sounds 
of a rushing river, thunders dying in the distance, and 
voices. One was surely Ludwig Balien's. I thought, 
"Is he dead, toot With Ludwig, dear good Ludwig, I 
could tramp the plains of purgatory contentedly." 
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Then my fancy mixed itself with memory. Old time 
ficenes drifted by me : — the fight on Devil's Mountain, the 
splendour of the knighting, the misplay of the touma- 
ment) — ^but all in a strange light which twisted and mag- 
nified every object The seats at the tilting-groand were 
filled with gigantic ghosts, now applauding, now hissing. 
Emperor Philip, I thought, sat as (lod,— just as I had 
seen Qod carved over the doorway of a cathedral. Een6e 
was the Virgin Mary. Montferrat was the Devil. P&re 
de Lis was Saint Peter, who shook his keys at me and 
winked, then pointed to Walter, who wore the mask of 
Saint George, and beckoned me to come away. 

Then I heard Haco's voice. There was no mistaking 
that I felt sure then that I had been dreaming, and 
made an effort to shake myself awake ; but sharp pains 
held me motionless. I got all my voice, and cried, 

"Haoo!" 

"Aye, master!" 

There was nothing ghostly in those tones. I felt the 
rough, but loving hand of the Saxon on my face, and fell 
back into a stolid sleep, unvexed by demon, and un- 
charmed by saint or angel. 

When I again awoke the fall day was glowing about 
me, glinting from the ice-peaks, gleaming in the stream 
of the Gondo that ran by my side, and falling softly upon 
the greensward, in the midst of which, upon a strange 
cloak of mixed silk and wool, I was lying. A woman's 
cloak. Under my head was a pillow, made by the fold- 
ing of the saddle-cloth of a palfrey. 

"Haco!" Icried. 

"Aye, master." 

" Where are we t and why are we heref and what does 
this meanf " I asked, glancing at the cloak. 

Haco was dancing with delight at my side. 

"Why, master," he said, "your questions come too 
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fiist. Where are wet I ofben been adrift on the North 
Sea, and never lose my bearings there ; but where we are 
now, master tell better than Haco. Master bring us 
both here. Bless the Holy Virgin that you're anywhere 
in the world and living. And why are we here t Well, 
I think it is because we can't get anywhere else." 

"That is true, Haco," I groaned, making an effort to 
rise, but falling back again through sheer weakness. 
"Ah, I remember. The rock ; the river ; and — and the 
woman. Yes, there is the Gtondo, and ttiat rift in the 
mountain yonder is where the avalanche came down. 
But how came I here, Haco t " 

"Well," said Haco, " you did not come : so we brought 
you." 

"Wet" 

"Tes, me, and the man, and the woman. No wonder 
you can't remember, master, for with that hole in your 
head I wonder all your wit not been spilled out" 

I raised my hand and felt a thick bandage about my 
head ; then saw blood on my fingers. 

"You see," continued Haco, "I stand on the rock. 
You put me there. I grab you when you go daahing by : 
but when I drag you up, it isn't you at all, but that 
young Balien : Balien who try to catch us when we go 
thieving. Saint Augustin of Canterbury, pray for us ! " 

Haco crossed himself, and went on : 

" The next minute you float down stream. I pull you 
up, but it is not you again. It is the woman. She come 
up heavy ; drag her anchor ; dead weight That anchor 
is you. And you wasn't gallant a bit, master, for you 
drop your hold. If she not clutch her fingers in your 
shirt, you never come out at all. And now I have a 
pretty mess, — you three laid out on the rock, like three 
fishes. You dead, the woman fainted, and Balien limp 
with his work as his breeches with the water. Balien 
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flop abont a little ; then come to. Then we two get 
woman all right We three haul you over here, to the 
only spot not swept by the sea of mud and ice." 

''That must have been last night, Haco," I said. 

"No; week ago." 

" A week ago ! " I exclaimed, "a week of nights, surely. 
But what of the woman t " 

''Oh, she stay here until an hour ago. She not go 
until she see you b^n to be yourself. Then she go away 
with others who come to get her." 

" Who was she, Haco t " 

" Why, master," said the Saxon, " she my Filgia, — ^the 
one I tell you about ; who always look at me with eyes of 
my Saxon Bertha. My love-knot on my breast keep her 
here so long as she know I need her." 

"What did she do, Hacot" 

"Why, most of time she just look at you. She make 
that bed for you. That's her cloak you're lying on. It 
caught on bush down stream. Saddle-doth I take off 
woman's pslfrey. Palfrey dead : crushed to death be- 
tween rocks yonder. See ! She herself put it under your 
head." 

"Did she say nothing, Haco t " 

"Nothing, only look at you." 

" She watched me, Haco t " 

" Yes ; hours. She asked, who is master. I lie so as 
to tell the truth ; because I promise you I would not tell 
who you were. So I tell her, you an Englishman, a no- 
bleman, who once slip into sin, and vow to make pil- 
grimage to Bome, seek adventures by the way, as any 
knight would. I show her your shield with no escutcheon. 
I fish it out of Gondo. I think lady believe me, but you 
begin to dream out loud, — and in good German, too. 
German ! A bad tongue, master : a deceiving tongue, as 
I alwa3rssay. 
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" But I lie you out of that net I tell you been with 
Bichard in PideBtine; that you quarrel with German 
crusaders, like that bad Conrad. When I say Bichard 
itnd Conrad, her eyes flash fire, and I think she go away, 
and let you die. 

^' But she look you over again, and put her white hand 
on that scar across your foreh^id, and say, ^ When was 
that wound made f ' I tell her about wonderful fight you 
put up against three Saracens. One head you cut off like 
rose on a bush ; another you split from Moulder to sad- 
dle ; the third fall from his horse in astonishment, and 
broke his neck." 

"You overdid my valour, good Haco." 

" I think so," replied the Saxon, " for the lady say she 
heard of the split Saracen before ; and tell me more about 
him : that that Saracen ride home in two halves ; so well 
he sit Ms horse that neither half fall off it until he raise 
his sword to salute his captain, then he go to pieces." 

" What said the man Balien, Hacof " 

"Almost nothing. At first he as surprised as she at 
your fiace. But he say to the woman, ' Mere resemblance ! 
Impossible ! Impossible ! ' 

" I think, master, Balien did not like what the lady see 
in your fece. He almost scold her, — ' Why do you persist 
in tMsf I too loved him ; but he is dead, and we two are 
living.' She replied to tlie man, ^Ludwig, never speak 
again to me about this.' " 

" Where was the party going t Did you make that out, 
Bfacot" 

"Yes ; they from Castle Balien, and go to Montferrat, 
near Turin. The rest of party, half a score of them, 
buried under avalanche. Another party sent from Mont- 
ferrat wait to meet them at the big Italian lake. They 
wait few days; afraid something hapi)en, and come 
through the mountains, and meet lady here. Lady refuse 
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to leave you here until her men pledge to send litter and 
horses, and have you bronght to the lake. They get back 
here by noon to-morrow, and bring a leech with them." 

<< Then we must be gone at once," I said, endeavouring 
to rise. ^'Our errand, Haoo, is to Venice. Bless the 
eyes of your Filgia, Haco, that she bade her men leave us 
plenty of food. But why did they leave her doak and 
saddle-doth f" 

<<They would take them," said Haco, ''but lady say 
No. And this little thing she teU me to give you." 

Haco put his hand into his bosom, and drew out a ring. 

As I took it, he asked, '* Is it charmed!" 

Haco's query was x)ertinent enough, for that ring 
glowed with happy memories. Often had I toyed with it 
in other years when I held the hand of my little mistress 
of Balien. On that I had sworn fidelity as a boy-lover a 
thousand times. To my mind it was clear that Een6e had 
no doubt of my identity, in spite of the grave beside my 
mother's tomb. She believed in me, and in my honour, 
in spite of all my disgrace. 

The inspiration of my thoughts must have transfigured 
me somewhat I can scarcely doubt that, for it seemed 
as if a great light had burst within me. Haco was clearly 
afraid that my soul was about to leave my body in that 
ecstasy ; for he afterwards told me, that such a look as I 
put on was believed by his i)eople in the Northland to 
precede the death of the brave. 

My excitement gave me such a flush of strength that, 
in spite of my i)ains, I actually stood upon my feet. But 
Haco took me in his arms, and laid me back upon the 
doak. There my mind was in as fierce contention as my 
body had been when in the cross-currents of the Grondo. 

''My rescue of his niece will surely be atonement for 
my crime against Montferrat at the tournament. BenSe's 
love would be my mediation. The Marquis' high rank in 
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chivalry, and especially his proclamation of satisfaction 
as the injured party would reinstate me." Then the 
counter-current of thought caught me. 

" This will never do. It would revive the recollection 
of my misdeed. I would go back to chivalry with honour 
stained. Though no man would dare to point to the blot, 
all would think of it And Eento ! If her love were all 
I hox>ed it to be, I could never allow her fair name to be 
mentioned in connection with such an one as Jean Ehres- 
tein. Besides, she would despise me when she knew of 
my life at Le Nid. No, this cannot be — ^at least not 
until I have purged my name on some field of honour. 
With the knowledge of Een^e's love, and that she knew 
I was her rescuer, I could live, and die, — what mattered 
it which t" 

^'Haool'' 

"Aye, master.'' 

"To-morrow we start for Venice." 

"Holy Saint Luke the Physician, grant it!" said 
Haco, "for without a leech sent from heaven you cannot 
go." 

" Then Saint Luke will have to come, for I am going to 
Venice," I said ; but overcome by the violence of my 
emotion I fell back into a swoon. 

When I recovered it was another day. Haco rex>orted 
that he had sought for our horses, which we had tethered 
above the bed of the avalanche. Driven by hunger they 
had broken away, but he had found them. 

He had scarcely told this, when a clatter up the valley 
from the direction which we had come, indicated the ar- 
rival of a party of horsemen. These soon made their way 
through the debris, and came near. 

The leader was speaking. 

"The whole crowd of them must have been killed. 
Thank heaven, we did not come sooner upon them, or we^ 
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too, had been caught in this trap. It is one thing to fight 
against flesh and blood, but when the mountains are 
catapults and throw their own tops at yon, it is an unfair 
gauge of battle. Even you, Hugo von Praun, with all 
your valour, having killed— as no doubt you did, for you 
have told us so often — seven of those WaibUng wretches 
at Castle Balien, — even you would hardly risk this en- 
counter.'' 

"True," replied Hugo, ''that avalanche was broad 
enough to have buried the whole Empire of Otto. It were 
well if it had ; if the Emperor is to keep up this ma- 
rauding after a girl, when we might better be drinking 
the health of our own lasses with our feet under the 
Emx>eror's table 

"But what is here!" eyeing Haoo. "This fellow 
must be of the sort the mountains bring to birth when 
they are in convulsions." 

"They say, Hugo, that the gods protect children and 
fools, while they let wise men x)erish. It must be so, for 
this fellow has escaped, — and fool he surely is. Who are 
you, knave t" 

" I live hereabouts," said Haco. " My goats all killed 
by the land-slide, and he nearly killed, too," — pointing 
tome. 

"Ah, what a couch for a cave-begotten ! Ho ! Ho ! 
Hugo ! This saddle-doth belongs to Balien ! We are on 
the track, then. It was I that first said they had taken 
this way." 

"That— that's the woman's," said Haco. 

" What woman t " asked the man eagerly. 

" Why," said Haco, with quick wit, " why, the woman 
that was killed. The lady of Balien, if that is her name. 
Her horse's l^s stick out from the crevices in the rocks 
yonder. Her body, all that was left of it, is somewhere 
under the heap. Iliaf s her doak which he's lying on." 
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"What a mess ! " said Hugo von Praniiy giving me a 
kick. "A snail on the tapestry were as fitting as that 
this villein should soil the cloak with his blood and but^ 
tocks. Men, the chase is over. We cannot catch a ghost 
We will have no more of these still hunts. Thank the 
devil for that To fight afield with men in arms is worthy 
such men as we ; but to play the Mcon after a woman is 
not to my mind." 

*' Yet,'' said another, " it is well we have got the feath- 
ers of our quarry to show our Kaiser, for the sight of the 
doak and the cloth will be proof that we followed her as 
far as flesh could go. Come, you son of a boulder, roll 
off your bed.'' 

Haco's fingers twitched as if limbering for a clutch at 
the Welf 's throat I tossed my arms with a motion the 
Saxon understood to allow them to take what they 
wanted. Haco gently lifted me, while Hugo drew out 
the cloak. 

"Here, E^arl, give the fellow your blanket. It will be 
a good exchange." 

Hugo von Praun sounded a short note on his bugle, and 
the party retreated up the valley whence they had come. 

" Haco," I said, " to-morrow we must away to Venice.'^ 



XVII 
SOME ART CRITICS 

THREE weeks later we were at the Venetian 
lagoons opposite the island dty. We were look- 
ing northward, where the Tyrolese mountains 
stitch the sky like white wool on bine tapestry. 

^' Ugh ! " gmnted Haco. ^' I think, master, we are like 
a -pair of fish-hawks ; we drop from the donds into the 
water." 

^^ Then pray Saint Peter, the fisherman, to give ns good 
luck in onr catch," I replied. 

" Are we to turn herring fishers! " asked the Saxon. 

"Tut, Haco, you heathen, did I not tell you we were 
to catch men f — ^That was surely Peter's business, or I am 
not a good gospeler." 

"Catch men! But I fear we first catch the leprosy. 
See ! The ground hereabouts is white with the dry rot." 

"That," I assured him, " is not the earth's scales, but 
only the salt of the sea which has dried out on the land." 

"Thesea!" saidHaco. "It is not the sea, but a swamp. 
And look ! the bogs in it are as big as houses. And 
zounds ! they are all covered with flowering rushes." 

"No," I said, "they are real houses, Haco, not bogs. 
I have heard that the houses of Venice are made of all 
coloured marbles, carved and filigreed and bestuccoed, 
as if the x)eople were bees and lived among thistle-tops." 

"They must be monsters, these i)eople," was the 
Saxon's comment. " For they live, like turtles or frogs, 
half in the ground and half in the water. But, zounds ! 
Look yonder — I have fought men with my saex, and 
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sharks with the harpoon ; but when sharks and men live 
in one body, I want a saex as long as a harpoon, or a 
harpoon as stout as my saex. Look ! By the bones of 
Harold! that's a dragon coming at us. See its long 
snake neck, — ^and a head on it with a hawk's beak, — and 
the high tail of a cock. That monster belongs to all the 
three kingdoms of water, and land and air. Why, master, 
the creature is as long as a whale. And see ! — it works 
two fins, ,one by the shoulder, and one by the rump. 
And the neck of it is that thick that my saex wouldn't 
go through it without taking my arm with it. Nothing 
but the sword of Saint George could kill that dragon." 

Haeo dropped into a heap as if from fright : but in a 
moment I saw he was shaking with laughter. 

** Why, master, it is nothing but a boat ! a boat with a 
carved stick for a prow, and another for a poop. I 
thought we had caught a Tartar." 

"A Tartar! What is that!" I asked. 

^* Why," said Haco, retailing the superstition of the 
Englishmen along his coast, — '^the Tartars are monsters, 
part man, part fiish, but mostly deviL My grandsire 
catch one on his line. He haul it into his boat, when, 
suddenly, the fish, or man, or devil, flop and upset the 
boat My grandsire just missed the stroke of the crea- 
ture's tail, or Haco would never have had him for a fore- 
bear. Then who would I be now, master ! Maybe only 
a common Frank, or maybe a Grerman, or maybe one of 
these eel-tongued Italians. Ugh ! " 

The gondola, for such it was, drew near. The boat- 
man, having espied us travellers, hastened to bargain for 
our ferriage to the city. 

In a few moments we were across the bay, and landed 
at the quay of Venice. As Haco said, we were spewed 
like Jonah onto the wooden walk that runs along the front 
of the houses. The city of Venice seems not to have risen 
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from the sea, as some say it did, but rather to have 
dropped iiix>n it like an enormoos wild goose, for the 
streets and docks are mostly afloat, propped by timbers 
driven into the mnd. Bnt there are some grand palaces 
bnilt of marble and porphyry and granite, for the 
Venetians bring the very Alps, stone by stone, into their 
lagoon. 

Haco's eyes, — and I think my own — stood ont with 
wonder at some of these palaces. Their walls were gay 
with all sorts of devices, painted in so many colours that 
they rivalled the banners that hung from the windows and 
doorways. Oarved figures of saints and doges, and 
merchantmen, and knights, and women, stood upon the 
parapets, or were half hidden in niches. Haco said that 
they looked like rats on the outside of a meal bag. 

But I think that we two excited as much curiosity 
among the Venetians as Venice did in us. Haco's rolling 
gait, while his face was upturned in looking at the 
wonders in stone and paint, more than once nearly 
tumbled him into the canal. He was the butt for various 
remarks which we overheard, and which were equalled 
in propriety only by his own comments upon the Venetian 
splendours. 

"I can believe now that Saint Theodore rode on a 
crocodile, as yon column shows him," said one paaaer-by, 
**for look, Jacoppi! that short-legged fellow there is 
surely a turtle walking on his tail." 

"He would go safer on all fours," was the reply of 
some one. 

" And mind you the meat-axe hanging from his girdle. 
That would brain an ox if the beast tried to horn the 
fellow : but any fish-woman could dance out of his reach. 
His legs look water-logged." 

I had lingered a little behind Haco, studying the new 
bridge across the canal at the Bialto, which, though only 
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of wood, was a very graoeM stmctare and had shops on 
it As I came up to Haco, the gibes were changed to 
very conrteons invitations to convey "Your Excellency," 
or " My Lord " to the ducal palace, to San Marco, or to 
the factories where they made mirrors of glass, — ^the 
latest &ds of Venetian fsishion, some of which we had 
seen in our castles beyond the AIjmsu 

**Haco," I said, "first of all we must go to San 
Marco, where the Blessed Saint allows these people to 
keep his bones." 

"True, master, now that we've started to steal live 
men, as you say, we want his blessing ; and no doubt he 
will give it to us, for he blesses these people that stole his 
body from the Alexandrines. But besides, master, I 
tliink we have need to get rid of our past sins, so as to 
make room for the new ones we're going to commit 
Walter bade us always to store out of sight the goods 
we'd got, before we started to get more." 

" Hist ! Haco, the stones may have ears," said L 

"Aye, they do have them, for I see them," said he, 
pointing to an immense gargoyle which represented a 
monkey's head surmounted with a pair of ass's ears. 

When we entered San Marco, and had stood long 
enough to get the light out of our eyes, so that we could see 
through the dusk that filled the building, we both dropped 
to our knees. We were bewildered by the glory that 
flashed from its ceiling of gold, and the many-coloured 
marbles that made the floor like a bed of flowers. 

Much of this adornment was bought or stolen by Vene- 
tians in Constantinople. I thought this a good omen, 
since Haco and I were en route for the same place, and on 
similar business. " Haco," I said, " what prayer did you 
say just now on your knees! " 

"I didn't pray," he replied. "I bargained with the 
good Saint Marco. I told him Pd divide the pelf with 
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him, if he wouldn't tell Saint Peter anything abont where 
we were going." 

There was an old Doge of Venice, named Selvo, who 
commissioned no ships for the East without pledging 
them to bring back some gift to this temple. So x>or- 
phyry vases, verd-antiques, alabaster slabs, and the like, 
mostly purloined at the Bosphorus, decorated this house 
of Ck>d, as the house of some mistress of other thieves is 
decorated with the signs of the less reputable business of 
its patrons. 

Wherever the glory came from, it was enough to bulge 
Haoo's eyes, and gSL^e his mouth, and twist his legs so 
that they could hardly carry him to the central altar. 
Indeed, for all his jibing, I think the Saxon was afraid to 
approach the choir. He said it was a holy Le Nid : the 
saints were looking through the back of the chairs in the 
stalls, and sticking their heads around the tops of the 
columns, and a great angel, as big as a hundred eagles, was 
swooping down through a square opening made of four 
gilded £beams. I consoled Haco, as I knew something 
abont carved saints and had seen painted angels before. 

We prostrated ourselves on the steps leading to the 
grand choir. A stranger came and quietly knelt beside 
me. I would not have noticed him but for his persistence 
in crowding rather too dose, as I imagined, for the safety 
of my wallet I glanced at him, and lost all fear. He 
was some drivelling idiot, for he was slobbering his Ave 
Marias without regard to the order of the words. Yet he 
insisted upon speaking them loud enough to make me for- 
get those I was myself trying to say. At length his 
obtmsiveness made me listen to his prayer, rather than 
make my own. It was this, ^' Pater Noster, Sancta Maria, 
Sancto Marco, Sanctum Le Nid, Falke, Gull ! " 

I turned ux>on him. He was Walter. Before I could 
speak to him he had risen. Grossing himself, he bowed 
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dose to me, with this pioud ending to his orisons,—" Hire 
me for your gondolier at the quay. Amen I " 

Keeping onrselveB at eye distance, Haco and I followed 
across the plaza field to the water front Here scores of 
boatmim swarmed us like flies on a date-skin; They were 
broad-shouldered, trim-waisted fellows ; many of them 
wearing gay sashes : as polite in winning a Job as they 
were foul-mouthed in cursing when they fiedled. 

Very uiilike were these men to Walter, — ^the mote's the 
pity ! For Walter's deformity fh)m his old wound had 
grown worse since our x^urting. Yet he pushed his way 
through the^crowd, clamouring louder than.the rest for our 
ferriage. 

"Get back, old water-rat ! " said abig.feUow, shoving 
his ill-&youred competitor to^^the rear, only to find him 
slip forward in fix)nt of another. 

"How much to Lido!" I asked. 

" One lira a piece ! " 

"Halfliraapiece!" 

" Half lira for both ! " said Walter, and was taken. 

" That old camel has got his hump into us again," 
grunted one of his competitors. "He is no Venetian 
either. The Council should make the law against for- 
eigners intruding on the canal, just as they do in the glass 
fiEK^tories." 

"Let us make the law and enforce it ourselves, I say," 
shouted another. "Some day I will run him down and 
sink him." 

" Have a care ! " suggested a third speaker. " Beppo 
tried that game, and swam ashore himself, while old tip- 
shoulder came in an hour later and claimed at the Cus- 
toms a reward for a derelict gondola he towed behind him. 
Beppo paid the money to buy back his boat, and hasn't 
yet explained the storm which, he said, had wrecked him 
on the Grand Canal." 
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Not a word did we three speak until well ont nx>on the 
lagoon, when our gondolier threw down his oar, and gave 
us both a kiss and a hug as heartily as ever bear em- 
braced and licked heronbs. 

Walter's story was quickly told. Finding that his 
bodily condition unfitted him to play the knight or the 
rentier, he had taken to the water. It saddened me to 
see him in his present occupation. Descending fh)m his 
family rank as a Bretuille to be a robber was bearable — 
this I understood : but to drop into a menial life, — ^to toil 
for pittances when he had adventured for treasure, seemed 
so ill-fitted to his spirit that I could scarcely believe it to be 
true. 

I had purposed to take Walter into my council regard- 
ing the matter I had in hand ; but now, I thought, a 
mere boatman cannot serve me. Tet I had undertaken 
my job for the Marquis in the name of Walter. In 
honesty I must divulge at least a part of my scheme to 
him. 

With the first hint of it Walter seemed transformed. 
His eyes flashed with the old-time fire. He poured into 
me swift questions until he knew all I knew myself, and 
guessed much more. Then, as if he had x>ondered my 
problem for months, he plotted a plan for the whole ad- 
venture far beyond anything that P^re de Lis had sug- 
gested, or I had hatched out, sitting on Pdre de Lis's c^gs 
for three months. There was to be a galley, a crew of 
Venetian desperadoes — there were others in Venice like 
ourselves — ^the Doge to advance the money, andMontfer- 
rat to repay him. Walter talked as glibly and as con- 
fidently as if he were the Grand Treasurer of Venice 
and Master of the Fleet combined. 

" But how can this be brought about ! What can be 
done by us three, a gondolier, a soggy Saxon and a gawky 
lout from the Black Forest! " I asked. 
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''Why," said he, "you lads know neither yourselves 
nor me." 

Then followed an outburst of laughter, such as 
we had often seen at Le Nid afber a good foray. He 
threw himself upon Haoo for a tickling match. That 
ended, he caught my legs and tipped me into the bottom 
of the boat, and sprang to the high stern as agile as a 
wing-clipx>ed crow. Before he dipped oar he performed 
a dance accompanied by a wild song — a sort of combina- 
tion of frog-croaking and nightingale warbling, such as 
the gondoliers make much of— then made the boat pitch 
through the still water as if driven by a storm. 

We struck shore at what I thought was a boat house, 
but which proved to be an inn. I was greatly surprised 
at the obsequious deference shown us by mine host afber 
Walter had whispered something into his ear. Achamber 
was opened which, in spite of the shabby exterior of the 
house, was richly enough furnished had we worn the 
livery of the Marquis of Montferrat 

'' Let Haoo sleep. I will come again before midnight," 
said Walter, and was gone. 

Haco honoured his empty belly by filling it with as 
good a supper as Dives ever sat down to, and then hon- 
oured his ftill belly by feilling into a slumber which, I 
judged from his smiling, was dream-full of feasting again. 

Walter, returning, prox)osed to take me to the shrewd- 
est old knave in Venice— one whom no Jew could out- 
play, and no pirate outfight — ^for, said he, "A plot such 
as ours needs the very devil's tail for a rudder." 

I have thought over the matter now for many years, 
and believe, if the devil ever comes into our world, I saw 
him that night. 
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THE DEVIL'S TAIL 

WAI/TEB and I twisted our route through vari- 
ous waterwajrs, like rounding the moat of some 
huge castle. It was pitch dark except for the 
lanterns at the doors of wine-shops gleaming among the 
fruit rinds floating on the water. These shops^ on a level 
with the canal, were quite suggestive of hell openings. 
Now and then a drunken man was borne out of them, his 
carcass tumbled into a boat, as if he had left his ghost 
among the damned within. At length we turned into the 
Grand Canal. A few lights blinked fh)m the windows 
of the i>alaoes, and sent their glimmer across the canal, 
as if they were water-rats' eyes. 

We came near to a great building whose arched door- 
way was illumined by half a score of torches. A boat 
shot directly across our bow. A lantern, suddenly un- 
covered, flawed into our fByces. We were challenged. 

To my surprise Walter's response was in a tone of 
command, which seemed to be rex>eated by our interceptor 
to other boats in the darkness close to us. These quickly 
moved to either side, and we sped between them to the 
XX)rtal. The torches of the guards stationed here were 
lowered and raised again in token of salute. 

*'The devil's den," said Walter. 

As we stepx>ed from the boat I was amazed at a change 
in my comrade's appearance. When he had done it, I 
did not see. He had slipped off his gondolier's outer 
garment, and stood by my side in tight leggings and 
graceful tunic But for his humped shoulder I would no^ 
have known him. 
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**The devil's den!'' I exclaimed. **And yon snrely 
are the devil himself ! " 

'^It took ns longer to change onr skin at Le Nid," he 
replied, laughing. '^I have learned something since." 

We passed unchallenged through a great corridor of 
the palace, and up a grand staircase, into a vast hall of 
audience, where we paused, while an usher who hoA pre- 
ceded us disappeared an instant through the curtains. 
Betuming, he announced, 

<<His Excellency will see the Chief," and bowed the 
way; 

The room into which we were ushered was large, and 
elegantly, though sparsely, furnished. A bed at one end 
might have held a whole family. At the other end a 
great fire blazed. Its flames were screened by the high- 
backed bench drawh before it, and sent troops of flicker* 
ing glares over the walls and ceiling, typical of the 
strange schemes that possessed the brain of the occupant. 

•I have seen many noted personages, — ^the Holy Father, 
several Emperors of Greece — ^in whose making I had a 
hand — the King of France and our royal rivals, Philip 
and Otto. But none of these so impressed me as did this 
Enrico Dandolo, the Doge of Venice. He was an old 
man, of folly fourscore and ten years, and looked them 
aU. 

The Doge was now in his night-robe of white wool 
bordered with the fur of ermine dotted at intervals with 
the black tail-tips of the animal. His bare feet rested 
upon the warm body of an enormous greyh6und, whose 
sharp and restless eyes did service for those of his master, 
which were covered with a bandage. 

The lines of Dandolo's face were deeply carved, not 
more by years than by the intensity of his thoughts and 
emotions. Perhaps I now in imagination read into these 
lines the plottings and determinings with which I afber- 
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wards became so &miliar. However that may be, I recall 
no &ce so ezpressiye of vitality and ix>wer as that of blind 
old Dandolo. 

He was seated upon a wooden chair, without ornament 
or cushiou. At his side was a table holding a Grucifix, 
ink well, parchment and the Great Seal of State. It was 
his custom to retire early from the council of his advisers, 
claiming the immunity of advanced age which needed 
much sleep : but I doubt if that man ever slept His 
brain was as tireless as the water dock by his side, and 
his thoughts dripped as incessantly. If he slept at all, 
his dreams were ferrets, and went as remorselessly, as 
shrewdly, after everything in the world that concerned 
his ambition. 

^^ What ! Back so soon, old Lynx eye!" was his salu- 
tation to Walter. "And you have brought your mant 
I would I could look into the fece of one whom you think 
to match yourself, Signer Gallo. Come near me, my 
good fellow. I like to feel the hand of the man whom 
Gallo says he can trust" 

His long, thin fingers gripped mine, and held them for 
a moment 

" I am a skilled palmister," he continued, " for, though 
I do not read the lines, I can feel the honesty and spirit 
of a man in the way his soul beats at his wrist Tour 
name!" 

**Eaoul," said Walter. 

**Baoul ! That sounds rough enough for any adven- 
ture. Why not call him Sawtooth!" 

"I trust I may serve your Excellency as well as if I 
were one," I replied. 

"Well said!" replied the Doge, "for we have some 
hard knots to cut, eh! By the way, you were right, 
Gallo, in your surmise that the Corsican merchants were 
the agents of the King of Hungary. It is well that yon 
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did not arrest them. It is better that they should weave 
their entire net first, since you have your fingers on the 
clue thread, and we can pull it to pieces when we wilL I 
hear, too, that Theobald, Earl of Champagne, has the 
Pope's consent to lead this new crusading set that Europe 
is to vomit on to Asia. I wish we might let the Saracens 
rest What signifies the x>ossession of the town of Jeru- 
salem, inland, and at that off the highway of land traffic, 
compared with the commerce our Italian cities might 
have with the East! It is ever the same story, — a dead 
sainf s bones rather than living men's meat : an exi>en- 
sive pilgrimage of lazy priests and rou6 knights going 
out, never to return, instead of argosies laden with treas- 
ure coming in : the moss of old walls to pray under, 
because one's fathers did, rather than the stones of the 
bourse worn smooth by feet making fortunes for their 
children. I doubt if tlie living Jesu would have taught 
such things, — else why does He not bless these crusaders! 
Crusaders! Paugh!" — ^pushing the crucifix reverently. 
^'But to your business, Signor GaJlo." 

^< Young Prince Alexius should be in Europe," said 
Walter. 

" True, if he were here in Venice," replied the Doge. 

^' What matters it where he is, if only out of Constemti- 
nople ! ' ' replied Walter. * ' We can deliver him to Mont- 
ferrat, or to Philip, or to Otto — ^whoever will pay Venice 
the price for him." 

" True," said the Doge. " But how will we get him !" 

" Leave that to Baoul and me, if you will only give us 
your blessing in the shape of a swift galley, and a score 
of men." 

" That will take you fh)m me, Gallo. And I have need 
of you here. I wUl be doubly blind in your absence. 
Yet the game will pay for the arrows. I have been think- 
ing of the plan you told me an hour ago, Oallo. I see no 
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loose thread in it Does Baoul consent to serve 
Venice t" 

"I do, in this aflEeur," I replied. 

''Why limit your service to this aiEEurf " asked Dan- 
dolo. '^ Venice has need of men whom she can tmst in 
many other ways." 

^'I have taken the cross," said I. ''If the cmsade 
shall start I am pledged to it" 

" Bah ! " replied Dandolo. "The cmsade will never 
start England will send no contingent since the cow- 
ardly treatment of King Bichard by the Germans. In 
Germany the Welf will not join the Waiblings, so 
neither will go, lest he might help the other to some of 
the stealings. There is left only France and Western 
Italy, and withont the shijNS of Venice they wiU not yen- 
tore. Will Baonl serve Venice except in the hap of the 
new crasadef That I take it is a vow which wiU hold as 
long as Enrico Dandolo lives, or nntil — ^nntil he has had 
vengeance on the Greek for the loss of his eyes. The 
Greeks ! " 

The old Doge became infnriate at the remembered out- 
rage upon him. I have heard men blaspheme in all lan- 
guages ; but the Italian tongue as used by Dandolo that 
night was sufficiently large for the use of all the fiends. 
The Jews say that their tongue will be spoken in heaven. 
The Italian is surely the speech in hell. 

" Your pledge, Eaoul ! " 

The Doge reached for the crucifix. I kissed it^ as I re- 
peated, 

" I swear to serve Venice until I hear the call of the 
cross. Amen." 



XEX 
FRONT DOOR OF AN EMPIRE 

TWO moons later our trim litfle galley, which 
Walter insisted on naming Der Falke, lay in the 
Golden Horn, the inner harbour of Constanti- 
nople. She was sharp-prowed, long and narrow, cut low 
down at the waist Except for her crane-like beak and 
high cock-tail stem, she wonld have resembled an eel or 
sea-snake as she glided along the water. She had but a 
single bank of oars, a score on either side, manned by fel- 
lows of tremendous strength, mostly arms and legs, like 
crabs. Walter had picked these men from as many differ- 
ent ships in the lagoon. Under their strokes the galley 
sprang through the water like a dolphin. 

The high poop was my quarters, and was furnished 
with much elegance, as befitted the dignity of the occu- 
pant : for was I not now Sir Eaoul, Duke, Prince, or 
whatever aqy one might be made to think me to be f 

Our scheme was for me to obtain the freedom of Ck)urt 
circles at Constantinople as an unknown somebody of 
consequence, under vow of keeping my identity veiled 
until I had made pilgrimage to the Holy Land. It was 
quite common just then for French and German exquis- 
ites, tired of dissipation, and troubled withal by shame 
for sins that had palled on their appetites and could be 
ei\joyed no longer, to ease themselves by taking pleasure 
journeys eastward towards the Holy Sepulchre, but tak- 
ing care never to get there. The delights of Constanti- 
nople, a city given over to all the works of the devil, well 
spiced the sop these easy-going penitents gave to their 
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ooofldenoes. Such pious spendthrifts were welcomed at 
the Gieek capital by all sorts of caterers to intemperance 
and procurenrs of vice, — ^among whom were courtiers 
whO| for their own gain and that of the Emperor, enter- 
tained these open-pursed adventorers from the West. 
The Emperor Alexins had such a fondness for them as 
spiders have for flies, and prepared his webs accordingly, 
—as I shall show yon. 

Der Falke had been but a few hours in the harbour 
when— thanks to what Walter's shrewdness had permitted 
the imperial spies to observe of our estate and pretension ; 
and thanks especially to what Haco told of the wealth of 
his master in the wine-shojw on the wharf ! — our acquaLot- 
ance was sought by the owners of half the gilded dens of 
the city. 

On the third day we received on our galley no less a 
visitor than one Lord Stephanos, capped and caped gor- 
geously. Had I been the real personage whom he inti- 
mated I might be, his words would have been flatteries. 
A Greek and a boa know equally well how to beslobber 
their prey before swallowing it. But just then it hap- 
pened to please me to be taken into the Court stomach — 
which is the palace of the Blachern, where young Prince 
Alexius was allowed liberty under surveillance. I trusted 
that, like the prophet Jonas, I might be ejected in equally 
auspicious drcumstanoes. 

It was not difficult for me to ingratiate myself with Lord 
Stephanos ; but which of us was tempter and which was 
fool you may judge. My Lord conducted me through the 
dty, and showed me its wonders of art, statues, columns, 
— ^most of them stolen from other places. Baths and bagn- 
ios are more native products. The churches are great 
and magnificent beyond all previous imagination, even to 
one who had seen San Marco. These sacred structures 
werefilled with so many relics that I said to myself, ''All 
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the saints of Greekdom must be already dead,'' — a sus- 
picion that my after dealings with living Greeks abun- 
dantly verified. 

My Lord Stephanos one day showed me the famous park 
that borders the Golden Horn, Here every coterie of vir- 
tues and vices aired themselves on an afternoon. All the 
people seemed inflated with pride. The lackies who drew 
the wheeled carriages strutted their pomposity as the oc- 
cupants of the vehicles showed their vanity in being able 
to hire them. 

One thing made me timid, — the eyes of the women, 
which flashed like dagger points from under their black 
pencilled brows : for I was a young man still, and my 
Lord Stephanos' words indicated that, in spite of my vow 
of pilgrimage, he did not believe me to be a Saint Antony. 
With princesses and courtesans my companion seemed 
equally acquainted. 

The men in armour who swaggered by excited my scorn. 
They were wasp-waisted, bird-l^ged men, who would 
have despised a helm with a sword dent on it The court- 
iers were arrayed in rivalry of the peacocks squawking 
about us, and doubtless the former came less honestly by 
their feathers. There were monks in dirty cassocks and 
hoods, and priests with rimless black hats and long beards. 
Beggars stretched out lazared hands for our alms. Schol- 
ars strutted along with parchments under their arms, mut- 
tering to themselves as if they were engaged in thinking. 
My Lord pointed out more than a score of professional 
I)oetB, who walked with their eyes turned to the tree-tops, 
doubtless invoking the leaves to Ml in wreaths upon their 
brows. 

" Ah, here comes old Nicetas, with his two daughters," 
said my Lord Stephanos. " He is writing a history of 
our times. Let him have a care that he does not see too 
much, or the emperor will have him blinded. Only one 
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pair of eyes is permitted to see things here— those of onr 
sacred Alexins." 

My Lord shmgged his shonlders, and added, ^'Bnt yon 
westerners incline to &y onr the former dynasty, do yon 
nott" 

I felt that my companion was tempting me to some ex- 
pression of opinion, and kept my tongne, nnder pretense 
of knowing nothing abont the politics of the empire. 

My Lord essayed again, — drawing my arm very famil- 
iarly through his own, — "Did you hear of the accident 
when onr Alexius was crowned f Leaving San Sophia he 
was to lead the procession to the Blachem. His beast 
reared and shook the crown from his Majesty's head. 
Trying to catch it he slipped backward over the rump 
of his steed. Alas I for the empire ! he struck upon his 
buttocks rather than his head." 

Here was a chance for me to fall in with my Lord, but 
I only laughed, — thinking it wise to make no comment 

*' But see I " he cried, " here comes the real sovereign 
of our city, — ^the Empress Euphrosyne." 

The ro^ litter was ablaze with gold and blue enamel. 
Its curtains were drawn aside, for evidently the royal oc- 
cupant was too vain of her beauty to forego the stare of 
even the common crowd. Her carriage was lifted on two 
pdea Pour courtiers were harnessed by silver chains to 
the ends of these poles as bearers : but they did no lifting, 
that service being delegated to stouter-legged servants. 

"Happy slaves!" sneered my Lord. "They have 
heavily paid her Majesty for the privil^e of being her 
lackeys. But why not t We must all either bask in her 
smiles, or be struck with the lightning of her eyes in 
hatred. Woe to the man who draws her displeasure ! 
Yet, Sir Raoul, these same four men represent our four 
greatest houses : a Comnenos, a Dukas, a Paleologos and 
a Cantacuzenos. Some think that the Emperor should 
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have kept his spouse in the convent to which he sent her 
after he discovered Yatatges to be her paramonr, and put 
him to death. But Alexius went one day to the convent 
to discipline his wife, and came away covered with the 
cobwebs of her fascination. He visited her again and re- 
turned to the Blachem bringing her with him. Her hus- 
band — and everybody else — ^this between us — is buzzing 
in her web. Were she not the sister of the Patriarch, our 
Holy Church might have forbidden her return. There is 
some talk, Sir Raoul, of her being driven away again. 
What is your opinion in such matters t " 

I could only reply that she was veiy beautiful. 

"Very beautiful! I will repeat that to her Msyesty. 
It will bring you favour, Sir Raoul ; — ^that is, with her. 
But have a care not to say such a thing to others who 
might report it to his Majesty. The Emperor is so jealous 
of his wife that he would take the head off one of her ad- 
mirers, as one poodle snaps another that gets into the mis- 
tress' lap. I doubt not, Sir Raoul, that one so goodly 
favoured in form as yourself wiU have opportunity to kiss 
at least her hand." 

I confessed myself to have neither skill nor desire to 
play the gallant. 

"I have heard before such pious sayings fix)m you 
Latin pilgrims," said my Lord, giving me an over famil- 
iar nudge with his elbow. 

** Look now at the Ctolden Horn," continued my com- 
panion. " It is fairly quilted with ships, flying all flags. 
Yonder great galleon is a Pisan craft : that next fix)m 
Venice : beyond, a Gtenoese : and that sharp-nosed 
triple-decker is from Alexandria — ^for Alexius is as 
willing to trade with the Moslem as with the Christian : 
much to the offense of the priests. All peoples admire 
us Greeks, and seek our alliance, as the Queen of Sheba 
came to Solomon. Pshaw 1 They come to us as the bees 
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are attracted to the flowers ; and, like the bees, they go 
away laden with our honey ; and, if we so much as touch 
one of them, they leave their stings in our hands. Next 
to his wife's lovers, the Emperor is just now jealous of 
the Venetians. Foolish fear ! What are the Venetian 
islands compared with our mighty empire f And 
Dandolo, the Doge, is as much too old to lead his people 
as he would be to make love to our Empress. Dandolo 
and the Venetians! A fleet of geese led by an old 
drake trying to outmaneuvre a leviathan I Is it not so, 
Sir Eaoul t You know the Venetians t '^ 

I replied that I had heard that Dandolo was in his 
dotage, and contented myself that I had at least thus far 
kept my vizor down against my Lord's inquisition. 

"Ah!" exclaimed he. **Here come the real de- 
fenders of our capital, — a company of Warings — the 
bodyguard of our Emperors for generations. They 
come from beyond the North Sea, the land of the valiant 
Eichard of England, although they are not the same 
I)eople. They fight only for wages, and high pay at 
that. Yet they are the most loyal soldiers we have, — 
indeed, the only ones whose loyalty we can count on. 
Our Emperor Isaac deposed Andronicus and blinded 
him ; Alexius deposed and blinded Isaac ; yet these 
Warings never faltered in their allegiance to the throne, 
whoever sat upon it. But for them Alexius in the 
Blachern would not sleep at night." 

The Warings passed us with long, swinging strides. 
They wore pot-like helmets which concealed their heads, 
and largely their faces, except for the long red moustachios 
that streamed from beneath like flags from the gateway 
of a castle. Their short white tunics contrasted finely 
with their sun and dirt-tanned legs. Each one carried 
an immense battle-axe or bill, the head shax>ed on one 
side into a broad blade, on the other into a stubby pike. 
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**They have gotten a new recruit," said my Lord 
Stephanos, pointing to a man with great breadth of 
shonlder and short legs, but without armom*. This fellow 
tried to keep pace with his new comrades, while, at the 
same time, he was holding conversation with one whose 
long, red forelocks, divided on either side of his face, 
marked him as the o£&cer in charge. 

The recruit was Haco. Had he deserted met I 
would not have blamed him if he had left the perils of 
my personal service for the prospects of a royal guards- 
man. 

The leader of the band in passing gave the salute to 
my Lord, — a jerky sort of salam which was repeated by 
all his men. Haco tried to imitate it, but instead made 
the signal of the men of Le Nid which meant '^ All is 
right." 

My Lord Stephanos returned with me to our galley, 
where we entertained him with as much luxury as the 
well-filled purse of Captain Walter could provide. I 
think we impressed him that he had struck a fat quarry 
for his hawking. 

Later in the day his servant brought me a missive 
which proved to be an invitation to Court So we had 
succeeded at least in laying our eggs in the Blachem 
nest 

Now to hatch them 1 



XX 

AN IMPERIAL SPIDER'S WEB 

THE white walls of the Blachem gleam across 
the Golden Horn from the long sloping hill 
where^ for a thousand years, Byzantium has sat 
as mistress of the two seas, Marmora and the Eozinei 
whose waters mingle at her feet 

I had scarcely alighted from my litter at the grand 
I>ortal of the palace when my Lord Stephanos appeared, 
and became my guide, lliis excited the jealousy of 
others of his sort, who watched us very much as the 
petty shopkeepers crane their necks when a prospective 
purchaser goes into a rival bazaar. 

The interior of the Blachem is a labyrinth of wonders. 
Some of the salons are fairly sheathed in beaten gold : 
others seem carved from solid alabaster, the very stone 
bursting into life with angelic £a«ces and forms : — though 
some of these pictures I thought would rather tempt the 
angels to earthly lust than lift us humans to think of 
heaven. The floors are paved with porphyry and rarest 
marbles, wrought into such delicate shapes that one 
seems to be walking over spilled jewels. 

There are — or were then, before we westerners stripped 
the beautiful spotted skin off the Greek serpent— a vast 
multitude of tapestries, any one of which would have 
made a Frankish or German castle famous — ^that is, until 
the lord of the next castle had stolen it. These pictures 
in needle- work told many a story of ancient wars, of loves, 
visions of the saints: and some even represented the 
Father in heaven seated upon His throne, oourtiered by 
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angels, whom I thought to be rather immodestly dressed 
for such holy creatures. I am sure that in our Germany, 
though we are not over-given to prudery, we would send 
even the nuns to the bagnios if they were as negligently 
appareled. My Lord Stephanos explained the deficiency 
in the angelic drapery by saying that the ability of the 
artists was so exhausted in making such exquisite forms 
that they had not wit enough left to clothe them. 

I cannot describe the throne room of Alexius ; partly 
because Lwas stunned by^its magnificence ; and partly be- 
cause what later happened there has blotted lesser con- 
cerns out of my memory. 

Without a guide one could have found his way to the 
throne-chamber, just as the moths make the lamp's rays 
their highways ; for each chamber was more gorgeous 
than the one behind it, and the glory deepened along the 
corridors until one reached the place where the Greek 
Emperor haloed himself in conceit and diamonds. 

At one end of the HaU of Audience rose the imperial 
seat Above it the great crown was suspended in chains 
of gold. This crown was so weighted with gems, the 
sign of his Majesty's prowess or plunder, that no neck, 
though stiff as his own, could hold it up with impunity. 
Alas, that the cares and worries of Empire have no 
similar device to prevent them from resting on royal 
brains ! 

Under Alexius' feet, on graded plateaux joined by 
marble steps covered with silken velvet, were the places 
where the various orders of princelings, dukes and 
favorites sat or stood. 

My Lord Stephanos somewhat strained his knowledge 
of me by giving me standing room near to himself. I 
think the scar on my forehead must have changed colour 
with my sense of hypocrisy, for my Lord noticed it, and 
complimented my valour on paynim fields. 
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When the Emperor entered and took his seat all pros- 
txated themselves until his royal gnmt| echoed on a 
sUver gong, gave ns permission to rise. 

Then a band of singers saluted his Majesty with some 
rhymed flatteries. A group of dancing girls next i>er- 
formed, — white-faced G^rgians and swarthy Arabs, 
straight-nosed Greeks and flat-nosed Egyptians. To make 
way for these, the guests crowded back : men sworded and 
badged with insignia of their rank : women clothed 
chiefly in necklaces and earrings, wristlets and tiaras of 
braided hair, and just sufficient fabric to hold together 
their embroideries. 

I was a good deal shamefaced in this brave company, 
but put in countenance by seeing myself in a mirror of 
I>olished bronze ; for I stood half a head taller than the 
average of my companions ; and my armour of plain steel 
glowed like silver, so scrupulously was it burnished. I 
was hearted also by overhearing some flattering remarks. 

"A Hercules f or an Apollo f said one to his neigh- 
bour who had jostled me. 

" Not much of an Apollo," was the reply, " else an ill- 
mannered one, — ^for see he has just trodden on the trail 
of our Lady Helene. But, shade of Herodias' daughter 1 
watch that Csrpriote dancer. She doesn't move her feet, 
yet writhes from ankles to neck as gracefully as a ser- 
pent" 

"Ah, my Lord Ducas comes. How well his name 
Mourtzouphlos fits him I " 

Mourtzouphlos was indeed well-named, Black Eye- 
browed, for his brows were black and heavy, and straight 
across the base of his forehead like the Rialto Bridge at 
Venice. The Ducases were a great family in the past, and 
this one was to figure in the near future. I felt a premoni- 
tion that he and I would have some future dealings. 

By Mourtzouphlos' side was a stripling of weak fBuce, 
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and ill-developed body, whb, though he moved abont at 
will, was constantly surrounded by the same group of 
men, as one under surveillance. I had especial reason 
for studying this young man. He had a look of incipi- 
ent senility : whether due to the suppression of youthful 
spirits or to their over-indulgence in luxury and vice, I 
could not say. 

*' Young Prince Alexius,'' whispered my Lord 
Stephanos. 

"And who is het" I asked with as much indifference 
as I could pack into my tone. 

"A court nobody, just now, whose head is ready to 
drop from his shoulders.'' 

**He looks so," I replied. 

My Lord presented me to the Prince, with whom I had 
some converse of a general sort, chiefly of the weather 
and the women, so closely was he dogged and ^ax-nagged 
by. his attendants. 

My zeal for my mission and its hazards suffered a sud- 
den dampening as I thus came in sight of my game, and 
saw what a scrawny and dwarf specimen of royalty I was 
set to bag. My quandary was, Would such a man have 
alertness and courage enough to assist in his own deliver- 
ance f Indeed, would he have wit enough to understand 
any plot that might be made known to himf I felt sure 
that we would have to abduct him by sheer force, since 
we could not trust his legs to even run our way. 

While rummaging my brain for a better plot than 
Walter and I had conceived, I had a sort of adventure 
with the Empress. I had observed her frequent glances 
in my direction. Prom what I had learned of her 
coquetry I was not altogether surprised when there was 
brought me a card, admitting me to the royal galley for 
a next day's pleasure trip up the Bosphorus. This card 
was first presented to my Lord Stephanos, who, as he put 
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it into my hand, looked as amiable as a chained hound 
when another dog has run away with his bone. 

As I glanced from Alexius to his wife I could not 
blame her for seeking other companionship than that of 
her royal spouse. She was as handsome a bird as ever 
perched on a throne. How could she care for that 
snake-eyed, fox-jawed, claw-fingered devil, she had to 
call her husband f She was a woman ; and, if I know 
anything about the sex at Ck>urt, would poison her own 
lips in order to kiss to death the man she hated. 

Just then the Emperor rose. All bowed in silence 
until he had withdrawn. Lord Stephanos, I observed, 
had followed him. In a few moments he returned to me. 

<' Ah!" rubbing his hands as if commending them 
for some good work they had just accomplished, — "His 
Majesty would have audience of you, sire. It is his 
pleasure that you follow me. You are in great favour, 
sire. The time may come when you will be pleased to 
remember me as having introduced you to his Majesty, 
who, I assure you, receives the foreigners at his Court 
only upon the commendation of his most favoured 
nobility." 

His Lordship smirked as would any tavern wench in 
preparing to filch your honour and your purse. 

I met him with as much suavity as my contempt per- 
mitted, and outbowing him, since my back was more 
limber, said, 

"I am at your Majesty's service, and yours always, 
my Lord Stephanos." 

He led the way through such a labyrinth of corridors 
and chambers that I could scarcely believe they were all 
covered by the roof of the Blachem. I noted an image 
of the Virgin in half relief of hammered silver with a 
nimbus of twisted golden wires about her head, the 
whole set into a great plaque of blue. A few moments 
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later I felt sure of seeing the same icon through the half- 
curtained doorway of an adjacent room, and realized 
that my guide was playing fox with me, and doubling on 
his tracks. 

I stopped a moment, pretending to be lost in admira- 
tion at the wilderness of art that surrounded me, but 
really to keep my sense of direction, and to ol^erve 
short cuts to safe exit should emergency require. I 
marked pictures and statues with my eye, just as I used 
to note the shapes and gnarls on the trees when in strange 
woods. But I soon rebuked my fears, feeling confident 
that the thieving errand that had brought me to the 
Blachem had made me timid ; for I have often observed 
that no man is truly heroic whose sense of heroism is not 
satisfied with what he may be doing. 

At length two enormous Warings blocked a narrow 
passage, until at a signal from a third, a few paces be- 
yond, they lowered their battle-axes. **This Alexius is 
a coward, as all cruel men are," I said to myselfl 

Curtains were drawn aside and we were ushered into 
the royal presence. My Lord Stephanos withdrew, first 
giving me a glance which meant, "I will share your 
belt with you." 

The Emperor Alexius sat at a large table which was 
well covered with papers. I could not but contrast him 
with Dandolo, whom I had seen in his private workshop 
of statecraft. Though scarcely more than half the age 
of the Venetian, Alexius' energies were evidently 
nearer spent The blotches and bloat of his face 
showed too plainly through the powdering and pencilling. 
Little pig eyes, set close to his nose, flickered in their 
pretense of looking steadily at one. I could not imagine 
such a face behind a sword point. It were hard to say 
whether cowardice or cruelty, stupidity or cunning was 
most expressed in his look. I was so overcome with a 
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feeling of contempt for this royal creature that I could 
scarcely perform my manners — in bending my knee and 
kissing his hand. 

"We are honoured^ noble sir, with your visit to our 
capital, and trust that your sojourn with us will be a 
pleasant rest upon your journey," came icily from his 
lijMS in the Frank language. 

I replied, "Your Majesty's condescension and courtesy 
to me, a stranger, will ever be remembered, and treasured 
among the honours of my life." I have no doubt that 
scar blushed again, for I am not an adept liar. 

* ' Yet your honours have doubtless been many ; but not 
so many that our royal fisivour may not add to them," 
he replied as graciously doubtless as his predecessor did 
to Conrad when he made him a Ceesar and presented him 
a wife. 

I bowed with my hand upon my heart 

"We would learn the rank and title of our guest," 
continued his M^'esty. " Doubtless both are well-known, 
since your bearing is itself so notable ; and the Captain 
of our guard has discovered enough to warrant any 
favour you may ask." 

I did not like his squint ceilingward when he spoke of 
the Captain of the Guard. Had Haco been entrapped 
by his Saxon kinsmen f 

I stiflTened my back with all the ancestral dignity of 
the house of Ehrestein and replied, "But for my vow, 
not yet redeemed, your Majesty, I could repeat a name 
not without distinction both in Christian and paynim 
lands." 

" You will favour me with that honoured name. All 
secrets are sacred in this room. You wiU meet my 
confidence, noble sir," said Alexius, looking me for 
once in the eye, with a challenge in his own. 

"I crave your Majesty's pardon, but my vow is only 
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for the ear of heaven," I humbly responded, crossing 
myself. 

'^ Heaven has appointed our imperial ear the cnstodian 
of all the secrets of those who are willing to accept our 
hospitality," said Alexias with dignity toned with 
severity, as his bead-like eyes searched my face for an 
instant '^Our Majesty can allow no infraction of our 
rule." 

''Your Majesty must pardon my seeming discourtesy 
but " 

Alexius' face blazed as if I had slapped it, yet he 
kept his tongue well oiled. ''Do not mistake my 
insistence. You are doubtless unaware that your 
arrival among us has timed with certain other events 
which have cast suspicion upon your coming: that 
is, in the thoughts of others. I assume that the sus- 
picion is unwarranted. Frankly, I do not entertain it 
Your name will never be breathed to others ; and I as- 
sure you that every facility will be given you to com- 
plete your pilgrimage, not only through our empire, but 
even among the Moslems, where our imperial word, 
thanks to our wise conduct of affairs! is as potent as 
that of Malek-Ahdel, who, as you are doubtless aware, 
has just gotten the better of the sons of Saladin. Your 
name, good sir !" 

" My vow is pacred," I replied. " None but the Holy 
Father at Some can release me from it" 

In my momentary forgetfulness of the hatred of the 
Greek heretics to our Catholic Church, I had made a 
bad misplay. Alexius broke into rage. 

"The Holy Father I Know you, man, that I am Holy 
Father to my people, and that I hold the keys for all 
such as intrude themselves into my domain. Keys — 
ha ! that turn stronger bolts than Innocent's threats of 
excommunication. Is it not enough that your Pop^ 
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ABBertB his lordship over our Patriarch f Must a stroll- 
ing Catholic fling into my face the Italian's supremacy f 
Tour impudence, man, conflrms our suspicion. Who 
are yout Your name ! or by the deeper secrets of the 
vaults of the Blachem you shall repent your temerity." 

Fire kindles Are. My hot blood could not endure 
these insults. I forgot all my caution. As an arrow 
flies when the flngers have even unintentionally slipped 
the string, the words were out beyond recall, — 

^^ No man dare raise my vizor, though he be the King 
of the Greeks." 

"King of the Greeks I King of the Greeks ! " fairly 
shrieked Alexius. '' Dare you call him merely ' King of 
the Greeks ' who rules the world. Away with the scoun- 
drel!" 



ENTRAPPED 

HIS Majesty reached his hand and touched a 
gong. Instantly a score of blackamoors were 
in the room. They were robed in white with 
red sashes, but their faces seemed to have been baked to 
a torn in helL Their white teeth protruded like tusks 
from their grinning mouths. They were clearly used to 
such sport as they were about to make of me. 

I was now utterly beside myself, and lost all discretion. 
I should have used my wits in allaying the Emperor's 
suspicions, but I assumed that he had ferreted the secret 
of our coming. Had I known his cupidity I might have 
delayed events by negotiating a bribe. But I had then 
no training in Greek diplomacy such as I was rapidly to 
learn. 

I leaped from the blackamoors who were encircling 
me, and placed my back against the tapestry that walled 
the room, that no one might assail me from behind. 
Drawing sword, I struck attitude of defense. 

The tapestry, unfortunately for me, covered no hard 
partition, but was only a hanging curtain dividing the 
room. I was scarcely in pose before the fabric was dex- 
trously raised behind me, and flung over my head. I 
was caught as cleverly as a hornet in a lady's kerchief, 
and as much at the mercy of my captors. The next in- 
stant I felt the grasp of cold iron about my ankles. My 
attempt to move threw me prone upon the floor. Before 
I could raise my shoulders my arms were wrenched back- 
ward and strapped together at the elbows. I was lifted 
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bodilyi and carried, like a rat in a dog's jaws, through a 
long corridor, and down a flight of steps. 

The chill and dampness told me that I was to learn 
some of the secrets of the Blachem dungeons. I was not 
consoled by the knowledge that many nobler men than 
I — ^the first men of the Empire — had preceded me in this 
experience. 

How rapidly the mind works in moments of intense 
excitement I In the few seconds I was being carried 
through this subterranean passage I concocted a scheme 
of warfare, in which all the ghosts of the Blachern mar- 
tyrs were to return and help me tumble the palace into 
the sea. I had not made this imaginary assault, how- 
ever, before my head struck against a hard wall or floor, 
and I schemed no more. 

After a while I was conscious of trying to get hold of 
my senses, which seemed like closed doors that I wanted 
to open, but which some infernal wind blew to again. 

At length I got one such door opened. Paugh I I 
amelled damp mould, excrements, rats' breath and bones. 
Finding my arms unbound I reached out a hand and 
touched the wall. It was wet and clammy as with the 
cold sweat of some dying thing. 

I soon was able to see, my eyes having become accus- 
tomed to the darkness. Around me I detected great 
black columns, connected overhead by arches. I then 
found that my feet were free of the irons ; but on at- 
tempting to move discovered that one foot was held in a 
chain that was ringed into the floor. 

Hours passed: I know not how many. I relieved 
their blank monotony by tracing with my flngers the un- 
evennesses of the stone flooring around me, calling them 
hills and valleys, and peopling them with the memories 
of my past life. " Here," I said, feeling a deep crack, 
^^ is the great chasm of Balien, down which Monsieur Le 
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Tanrean dashed the kidnapper. This smooth place is the 
glade of the tonrnament field/' and for hours I fought 
over my miserable adventure there, only changing its 
meaner features into the valour I might have shown had 
I not been a fool. There was a crack which I called the 
Pass in the Alps, with the gorge of the (jk)ndo. 

My reminiscences were broken by hearing a shuffling 
step and the dick of a metal dish at my side, which told 
me that I was at least to be fed ; and convinced me that 
the royal murderer in the salon above had some other 
scheme with me than to take my life outright. I asked 
some questions of my jailer, but he made no reply : 
doubtless he was a deaf-mute who could learn no secrets 
and tell no lies. 

After eating I slept until I shook myself awake to 
escape the horror of my dreams. Then, when awake, I 
tried to sleep to escape the reality. Sometimes I could 
not tell whether I was waking or sleeping. Some visions 
must have flashed like lightning through my brain, and 
showed all their horrors at once : for my hand remained 
uplifted in the same posture during all the scenes, which 
seemed to take hours in passing. Again my thoughts 
dragged slowly— so slowly, like ploughshares of torture 
through my soul 5 a single thought occupying the entire 
time between one pang of hunger and another in making 
its furrow of wretchedness. 

I endeavoured to divert myself from my own misery 
with other subjects. There were the damnable Oreeks 
into whose hands I had put myself. Why had I not seen 
the treachery in the very face of that Lord Stephanos f 

And the Emperor I Gould such a compound of du- 
plicity and cruelty be only human t or do the devils in- 
habit men's skinsf If souls grow worse and worse as a 
part of their penalty in x)erdition, surely, I thought, 
Alexins must have had some centuries of hell before he 
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came back to this world. Who was he t Nero t Herod t 
Jadas Iscariot f Or all combined in some malformation 
at birth t Who knows t 

But if ghosts transmigrate into other bodies, who was 
I myself f I dreaded this thought, not knowing what 
sort of spirit had taken tent under my breast-bone, and 
really afraid to find out. 

There was the former Emperor Isaac Angelus — Angelus 
means angel ; good heavens ! Isaac Angelus, now lying 
in some dungeon like mine, his eyes put out This Isaac 
was himself a murderer of his predecessor in the purple, 
the imperial hyena, Andronicus. He it was who rode 
into Constantinople with the head of his general, Branas, 
carried on a pyke as a present to Branas' widow. Was 
the son of such a wretch, the young Prince Alexius, worth 
rescuing f And Ben^ was in part of this blood I But 
the stronger blood was surely that of her father, Conrad. 
And this Blachern palace was the home of Een6e's 
mother. I thought I had seen a face painted on ivory in 
one of the salons which resembled Een^, and was like 
the little picture she had shown me at Castle Balien. 

On the third day — I knew it by counting my hungers 
— the blackamoors led me into an adjoining dungeon. 
Into this a narrow window let the light, which dazzled 
me after being so long in darkness. I was bound rigidly 
upon a stool, my head thrust forward and bent down- 
ward, supported by a wooden frame, so that I could not 
move it a finger's width. In a brazier of coals by my 
side lay a strip of iron heating to whiteness. 

I believe that, as the world goes, I am a reasonably 
brave man. But I confess that then I was afraid ; my 
heart shivered with coldness, as I faced this most devil- 
ish of all cruelties, — ^the Greek abacination ; the searing 
of the eyeballs until the sight is drained away. 

Better death, than to be cast out into society, a helpless 
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dependent : to be in the world, yet never more to see it : 
to hear the sound of its joys, but not to take a step to the 
music : to be thrilled with battle-calls, and sit with 
folded hands and be told of others' valoor and vic- 
tories. 

I could have bowed my head to the Warings^ axe with- 
out a tremor, but when the blackamoors lifted the glow- 
ing metal with the pincers, there ran through me a 
fiercer agony than the burning flesh could have made, — 
the agony of a soul flaming with resentment, while know- 
ing it to be impotent 

But despair was never natural to me. Though I saw 
no escape from my doom, I saw a light beyond it The 
Greeks blinded John Gantacuzenos and Alexius Com- 
nenos ; yet the one afterwards commanded an army, and 
the other a fleet Dandolo was nearly blind, — ^perhaps 
from the glare of these same irons that were whitening 
at my side ; yet there lived no farther-seeing leader of 
men than the old Doge. The Philistines blinded Sam- 
son ; but he pulled down their temple upon their heads. 

" Let the Greeks spare only my life, and," I said to 
myself, " I swear a blind man's vengeance ; a vengeance 
so much the more cruel because I cannot see the writhing 
of my victims." 

Just as the blackamoors were bringing the iron near to 
my face, the Lord Stephanos entered. He bade the 
slaves replace the iron in the brazier. They obeyed so 
readily that I saw that this nobleman of Greece was a 
sort of grand executioner to his Majesty ; as I was soon 
to learn that he was also a common cut-purse for his 
master's and his own enrichment 

At a wave of his hand the slaves withdrew. He 
brought his fiance near to mine. With a lying look he 
said, 

^^ I deeply r^ret the great misfortune that has Mien 
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to yoiif sire. But his Majesty is remorseless where his 
jealousy is aroused." 

"His jealousy! of whatt of whomt" I asked when 
my amaasement had ceased to choke me. 

" Of Euphrosyne, the Empress. Your missives to her 
were intercepted ; or rather, her missives to you, which 
were sent to the * Unknown Knight' " 

I gave my Lord the lie to his face ; or as near to it as I 
could, since my own face was held down by the frame- 
work in which it was made fast for the blinding. 

Stephanos showed no surprise at my sharpness ; indeed, 
seemed to have expected it, for he continued without a 
change in his tone of voice — 

"Possibly there is a mistake somewhere, but it is 
enough that the Emperor believes you guilty. Yet it is 
not too late for me to do you friendly service. For a 
matter of a thousand ducats I can arrange it The im- 
perial spies can be bought to assert that the ^ Unknown 
Knight' in question is not he of the trim galley, Der 
Falke. The Emperor's pride must be salved, for he will 
have committed a great folly in imprisoning an innocent 
foreigner. He wiU wish to make a great show of in- 
demnifying you for this insult; and unfortunately the 
royal treasury is not in condition to furnish him with the 
money ; so that you would have to first loan the sum to 
him, and receive it again in compensation. Within a 
few months the royal treasury will again be filled with 
the excise which about this time is annually collected 
from the provinces ; then his Majesty will reimburse you 
with usury. You will give me an order upon your stew- 
ard of D^ Falke for say twelve hundred ducats. Your 
release will follow as quick as I can go and return. I 
tiave pen and vellum at hand. Let it be stated that this 
is a debt of honour, for I assure you that it is not an un- 
oommon thing for even pilgrims to Holy Land to lose 
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that amount in an evening's game at the Blachern, es- 
pecially if admitted to table with her Mjyesty." 

Had I in my belt the sum named I might have accom- 
modated the lordly thief, for with one's neck in a vice 
and the blinding irons glowing beside him, one is hardly 
competent to drive a free bargain. But my belt had not 
contained a hundredth part of that sum when I entered 
the Blachern, and what it then held had now been stolen 
by my captors. I knew that Walter would advance no 
such money on the story that I had lost in gaming ; in- 
deed, he had no such store of gold with him. Our pre- 
tense to be somebody of importance had been at fault. 

There was nothing for me to do but to decline my Lord's 
proffer. I did it with as good grace as was possible for 
me under the circumstances : that is, I commended him 
to the fiends in language which even Haco would have 
approved. Stephanos gave me a harder cut. 

'^ Then you shall go to hell first, and prepare my way. 
No one ever escapes these vaults to tell what has heen done 
here. Our blackamoors are tender compared with the 
Warings. The dead boat tells no tales." 

The dead boat ! I remembered having seen this float- 
ing catafalque when, a few days before, we had entered 
the (Golden Horn. It was only a flat, propelled by a long 
oar swivelled at each comer. In the centre was a large 
box into which the cofSn was placed. This box was so 
constructed, I was told, that, upon withdrawing the bot- 
tom, together with a plank of the boat, the coffin 
containing the dead body — or as often a still living man- 
was dropped silently into the sea. A most admirable 
device I thought for cowards to murder their betters, not 
even being compeUed to look at their victims, or have 
their consciences disturbed by the splashing of the water. 
How many of the objects of Greek perfidy had been thus 
oommitted to the swift tide off the point where Buxine 
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meets Marmora, two seas blending, typical of the ma- 
terial and spiritnal worlds that there touch each other in 
the experience of the dying! 

There was one consolation in my prospective exit from 
the world, namely, that I was to be ushered through the 
mysterious curtain that separates time from eternity by 
Warings who were white men, rather than by those 
grinning imps of darkness who had been about to blind 
me. 



XXTT 
TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 

MY Lord Stephanos withdrew. Four Warings 
entered. Silently they released me from the 
blinding rack. On my head was put a sort of 
helmet, the shape of which I could not see, but which was 
large enough to cover the upper half of my face. It was 
the nightcap in which I was to say farewell to the world 
before I lay down to the long dream. A short tunic was 
belted about me. Heavy shoes were put upon my feet ; 
large enough toehold lead sufficient to sink me. 

I was now marched out of the vault, along a winding 
corridor, across an open plaza, over a bridge that spanned 
a moat between the outer and inner wall, and through a 
gateway that opened upon the water. There lay the 
dead boat 

Observing that my hands were free, I was about to 
make a break for liberty, when I also observed that I was 
really clad as a Waring guardsman, that my ghostly night- 
cap was a pot helm. At this moment came an officer— 
whom the others saluted. 

" Make way for the dead ! " cried the officer. A coffin 
was brought upon four men's shoulders, and deposited in 
the great burial box on the boat Thus doubly encased, 
I surely could not break out of my watery tomb. The 
officer of the guard came close to me, and said in a sub- 
dued voice something that surprised me. 

"Be kind enough to remember, sir, that you are a 
dead man — ^inside the coffin. The man in your skin just 
now is only a guardsman. Obey orders. Be cautious, 
or your head and mine will pay for this." 
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I oonld scarce restrain my impulse to hng the fellow in 
gratitade. I have often had to keep a set jaw when I 
wanted to cry out lest I spoil a job : but never so much 
as at that moment I could not repress, ^'My thanks, 
and '* 

" Silence ! " he commanded. 

One of the guardsmen came near him. Great God ! 
He was Haco. He gave me no look of recognition, but 
took the officer's hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

" Now b^one ! " said that dignitary. " No ! no thanks ! 
A Saxon may change his clothes, but never his skin. 
Serve some other of our countrymen as well as we have 
served you. Push oflf ! " 

Obeying a motion of Haco, I took an oar, and helped 
in my own burial. 

When opposite the tall towers that guard the south- 
em end of the city wall, the great box was examined, 
doubtless that the watery entombing might be dex- 
trously accomplished — for sharp eyes from the walls 
and shore always watch the dead bostt; and pious, 
though pitiless, men and women say, ^^ God rest the poor 
soul I " when the boat turns to remake the harbour. 
Dropping our oars, we men were arranged on the land- 
ward side of the coffin, so as to make a screen between 
it and the shore. 

The guardsman in charge of our little squad uttered 
some very solemn and astounding words over the de- 
ceased. An archbishop could not have intoned more 
impressively. 

Instead of drawing the bottom from the box, as I ex- 
pected him to do, he lifted the lid, and thrusting in a 
strong arm, pulled out a living man. This resurrected 
creature was half dead though with fear, and no doubt 
would have been pallid as a corpse had he not been red 
from parboiling in the heat of his wooden oven. Be- 
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fore I could fairly recognize the face of the resui^rected 
man, the chief of ceremonies turned and addressed me 
personally. 

** Allow me, sir, to present you to his Majesty, the 
rightful Emperor of Constantinople, the Prince 
Alexius ! " 

At this instant a signal was raised to be seen from the 
far-away shore, and when answered from one of the city 
towers, the trap plank was withdrawn, and the cof&n 
committed to the sea. 

Haco could no longer safeguard his emotions, and 
gave the Prince an entertainment such as was never per- 
formed in the Blachern. He danced like a bear about 
me, — ^punched Alexius familiarly in the ribs, threw him- 
self at my feet and hugged them so that I had to fall 
down and roll with him on the deck. 

A swift galley was meanwhile bearing down upon us. 
The water sheafed the tall prow. The oars tipped the sea 
like the wings of a line of wild ducks. At the instant of 
passing every oar dipped deep, and Der Falke stood 
quivering with the suspended motion. Then with grace- 
fill curve she lay across our bow. 

As quickly as I can tell it I was in the arms of Walter. 
Haco fairly swung the Prince aboard, and climbed after. 

"Great Gk)d, Haco !" cried Walter. "It is not pos- 
sible you have gotten them both ! " 

"My father taught me to fish witii double hook," was 
his reply. 

Prince Alexius was too exhausted with the excitement 
and suffering of the past several hours to stand upon his 
feet. With our utmost courtesy and oaths of fidelity, 
he was put to bunk, after a good stoup of wine. 

We three, Walter, Haco and I, then withdrew to the 
little deck next the prow, where our converse could not 
be overheard, nor interrupted by the time call of the 
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master of the rowers. We there pieced together the three 
parts of the story of our common adventure, missing any 
of which parts the others would have been incompre- 
hensible. " We worked together as nicely as the head, 
tail and fins of a fish," said Walter. ^^As the head, 
Falke, give your report." 

^' The head was most of the time fastened by the gills 
in the net,'' I replied. *' My story is like yonder rope, 
coiled in double loops: such twists have I had that I 
know only my beginning and my end. I went in, and I 
came out You two must explain the kinks, for you 
pulled me through. I have more questions to ask than 
Haco has hairs on his shins." 

I then told them what I have already told of my mis- 
adventure. 

Walter's story was even briefer. 

"I did nothing at all," said he, "except tell a few 
lies. But they were vsdiant ones. See to it, Falke, 
when I am dead that my bronze in San Marco reads, 
^ Here lies one who surpassed all the Doges, in that he 
ouUied the very Greeks.' Those were lonely days when 
Falke was in the Blachem and Qull in the barracks. Lord 
Stephanos came to me with Falke's sword as a token of 
his having been commissioned by him to collect several 
hundred ducats that Sir Eaoul had lost in play with her 
Majesty, Euphrosyne. I knew then that some deviltry 
was up, and that Falke was in durance, else he had 
parted with his right arm as soon as with his weapon. I 
thought it wisest to pledge Stephanos the sum when I 
could n^otiate it with certain merchants. 

"In the meanwhile I was in conference with Oull, 
through one of the diving boys that play porpoise for 
brass coins thrown into the water. I informed Gull of 
Falke's detention. Nothing more did I hear until this 
very morning, when word was brought me, 'Stand off 
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the western tower, and watch for dead boat.' I had no 
hope beyond that of reBCuing Falke from being drowned 
by picking him np after he had slid through the bottom 
of the cof&n. To find Falke transformed into a live 
Waring, and Gull safe, too, would have been about as 
much joy as I could stand, even though we had to con- 
fess the failure of our expedition. But to get the Prince 
beside ! Falke, hold my sides while Oull tells us how he 
brought it all about. I never knew a fish-hawk to catch 
two fishes at a dive : but the Saxon gull did it, and from 
very deep water, too, I think.'' 

^'If" said Haco, lifting the ends of his moustachios 
with his fingers, and arching his eyebrows, as if in sur- 
prise, "I do nothing — nothing at all — except what any 
other gull do— drop on my fish when fish straight under 
me. I go ashore ; straight as bow-legs can carry me to 
wine-shop. Drunken Qreek and drunken German all 
same — ^big fool — ^believe lies and tell everybody — like 
ducks, one quack, all quack. I pull silver out of my 
belt like feathers. Gull fairly moult with silver. Then 
I talk big — ^master great prince — ^very rich— all covered 
with ducats, thick as fleas on Greek. That make fight. 
I halloo to Waring guardsmen going by. They come in. 
Dog not eat dog : Saxon not hurt Saxon. They fight for 
me. I pay for whole cask of wine : then tell what poor 
man I going to be. My rich master very pious ; going 
to Jerusalem : don't want me. I must get work. 

^'Officer feel my arms : measure with thumb and little 
finger four or five times across my chest: make big 
grunt, and say, 'Come, be Waring.' So I march to 
Blachem. Captain of palace guards is Wambold, son 
of Wambold, from my own shire. Wambold' s father 
and mine swineherds to same lord. 

" 'Haco, son of Haco, of Devout' he shout, and our 
moustachios mix like lovers. 
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'^But I not tall enough for parade with oomi>any. 
' Ah ! ' say Wambold, ^ I know. Emi>eror like queer men. 
I tell him your chest broad like turtle's. Arms like 
wind-milL He want you. He want new guards. Old 
guards know too much : know Emperor is fool, scoun- 
dreLy thief : just like any thief, only Emperor wear jewels 
he steal: other thieves hide them. Blachem full of 
thieves — Gomnenis, Ducases. He want new guard to 
watch them.' Wambold tell Emperor I was just as thick- 
head as I look. 

^' So I get place. In few hours I know all these Gom- 
nenis, Ducases, Paleoglies as I know different croaks of 
frogs in a marsh. 

^^ Just then Emperor quarrel with his wife : rub for 
wrong way. He say to me, ^ Man, you fish, or baboon f 
He laugh and say, ^ Put him for new guard at Empress' 
door. He frighten her ! The Saxon man, he tell me who 
go in and who come out.' 

^' So I like snake to watch Emperor's dove-cote. I was 
live toll-gate. Half the court give me coins the first 
day. Big black eye&— Mourtzouf— pay me to give letter 
to Empress' daughter, Eudocia. Empress give me gold 
to take letters to Prince Alexius. Prince Alexius give 
me much money to tell him all I hear about him, for 
Prince afraid of poison. 

^' But Haco was honest Saxon — ^honest as sun that shine 
for everybody. I serve everybody all like. 

*< Wambold and I very close. He tell me everybody 
want new emperor : it was time for somebody to kill 
Emperor and get into his buskins. Mourtssouf want them, 
and so he want pretty Princess Eudocia, to be his wife. 
Many want young Alexius to be emperor, and so Empress 
want Eudocia to marry him. Emperor know all these 
things, and walk like old bear among trapa 

" Wambold very close with me. We show each other 
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love-knots on breast. We cross hands, and swear to be 
Mends ; swear by ghost of English Harold. Wambold 
tell me Emx)eror order him to kill yonng Alexius, some- 
time, very secret But Wambold like young Prince. Be- 
side, throne belong to Prince, because his feither, blind 
Isaac, stole it first before Alexius stole it from him. 

** One day Wambold tell me my master lie in dungeon. 
Then Wambold and Haco swear again — ^awful oath, 
'May our Filgia desert me, if I desert you ! ' We agree : 
I get Prince Alexius away, somewhere, no matter where, 
and Wambold get my master away somewhere — no matter 
where. Wambold meet Lord Stephanos in passage to 
dungeon. Stephanos he j ust give order to blackamoors to 
kill master. Wambold tell him rule of Blachem that 
Warings do all the killing, so that they have all the 
money and all the clothes of dead man. Stephanos say. 
No ; then Wambold put his hand on Stephanos' throat, so 
he can't say No again. Stephanos know no man's life 
worth candle-light if Warings against him ; and so he say 
Yes. 

" So while Wambold go to master, and bring the coffin 
for dead boat, I go get Prince Alexius. He not go with 
me at first I tell him^Emperor going to kill him — I 
swear I know it — ^kill him that night He not believe 
me. Then I tell him my master come from Marquis 
Montferrat : that Emperor know it and kill master too. 

''When I say ' Montferrat,' the Prince say ' you speak 
true,' for somehow Prince know Montferrat want him. 
Then he go with me — ^very quick — down to cellar. You 
gone — coffin there. He get in. 

"Master has told all the rest; except that Wambold 
tell Stephanos go to western towers and see master drown 
under dead boat ; and then Wambold tell Emperor go to 
Blachern tower and see Prince Alexius drown from dead 
boat" 
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As Haco paused, a double-decked galley was seen pass- 
ing out of the Golden Horn. Walter les^ped to the 
rowers' bench, shouting — ' 

"Double stroke! Triple stroke!'' Der Falke flew 
over the water westward. After watching for a moment 
Walter gave a second order, 

"Ease away!" 

The api>arent pursuer had turned eastward. It was 
the galley of the Empress Euphrosyne, making a pleasure 
excursion up the Bosphorus. 



XXIII 
THE PENNON OF VENICE 

THE very night of our reaching Venice Walter 
and I had audience with the Doge. When Dan- 
dolo heard onr story he threw his old arms about 
our necks. I feared that in the brittleness of age his 
hilarity might snap the thread of life. 

" Let me see if the Greeks have not taught you to lie," 
he exclaimed, pressing his hands first over Walter's face, 
then over mine. "No, you are honest with me, for a 
muscle doesn't twitch. I have yet to find a face that can 
keep straight when the conscience beneath it is wriggling. 
There are insects that have eyes and ears and smellers at 
the UpH of their feelers. So have I. 

"Man," addressing Walter, "I once took you for a 
knave ; but now I know you for a saint. You are surely 
in league with heaven which ordains great events. 
Know you what has happened while you were away f 
Listen. Prince Alexius is in Venice, and the Crusaders 
are apx)ealing to Venice to carry them outre mer in ships 
to fight the Moslems. Constantinople must obey Venice 
or — ^well !" 

Dandolo paused, whether from bodily exhaustion, or 
with the feeling that he was in danger of telling his 
deex)er thought, I may not say. After a moment's silence, 
he resumed, 

" Yes the new Crusade is moving — moving our way this 
time, thank heaven ! For two centuries they have been 
paving the plains across Europe and Anatolia with their 
bones. But Egypt is now the key to Palestine. The 
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power that holds Egypt holds all the east Onr galleons 
can take it. With the fighting hordes of Franks, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Danes, English, and, if we want their 
help, the Greeks — ^Alexins in onr hands makes them our 
lx)oi — we can conquer the paynim world. And Venice in 
the lead ! Let me feel if your ears tingle. I, too, you 
water rat, I, too, am going to turn ferryman. What a 
ferryman ! The Crusaders offer eighty-five thousand 
marks — Cologne weight— for passage money, and half of 
the cities and land conquered to remain in our 
hands!" 

Dandolo closed his eyes. He seemed to be sleeping. 
Suddenly he started, as if from a dream, 

^^But why Egypt, Gallot A land of sphinxes and 
crocodiles! Why Palestinet A museum of sacred 
stones and ghosts ! Why not Constantinople, flanked by 
Macedonia and Anatolia ; draining the Euxine and Medi- 
terranean of their commerce ; crowded with the gathered 
arts of antiquity, and with her hands securely on the 
future — ^if— if Venice can control Constantinople ! 

^^ But hush ! This is only the dream of an old dotard — 
as I have heard that Pojie Innocent calls me — ^and a blind 
one at that But forget that you two have heard old 
Dandolo talk in his sleep. Count it no more than if you 
had heard him snore." 

** We swear it," said Walter. "I heard nothing save 
a pigeon waking up his mate on the window ledge. Did 
you hear anything unusual, Eaoul t " 

^^ Nothing," I replied, ^^but the waves lapping at the 
doorstep." 

''That was all," rejoined Dandolo. ''Yet those tiny 
waves come from afar, across the sea. Perhaps an omen. 
Where this crusading madness will reach to no man can 
telL It behooves a good Venetian to be patient, — to wait 
on Providence — and the Pope — ^and on Mtngftlf. Eighty- 
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five thousand ducats of Ck)logne weight ! Pour thousand 
five hundred knights who keep themselves! Twenty 
thousand foot-soldiers whom other x>eople pay us to keep I 
Fifty galleys we are to furnish. For what! To dump 
the army where we please, and to reload with our own 
spoil ! And young Alexius in the hands of Philip of 
Swabia or Montferrat ! which means Venice. Sing me a 
gondolier's song, you dock climber." 

*'Tra " b^an Walter, but his voice broke as he 

felt the Doge's fingers in his side. 

'* Don't sing. You will waken the rats." The Doge 
sat along time twirling his fingers. When he spoke 
again it was as quietly as a schoolmaster. 

'*We have great business before us for the morrow. 
Tou have arrived in time, Sir Eaoul, to see our Venice in 
full feather. To-morrow we go to San Marco that the 
X>eople may ratify our compact with the crusading leadeis. 
You know that by our new constitution we Doges have no 
power except when what we propose has been ratified by 
the Six Patricians ; and they have no power without the 
ratification of the Great Council : and the Oreat Council 
has no power without the consent of the i)eople. Ad- 
mirable system ! — ^for one can control the x>eople much 
more readily than one can lead the Six Patricians or the 
Great Council. Is it not so. Signer Gallo ! " 

I have seen marvellous shows, but nothing to rival that 
at San Marco the day following. The lagoon seemed 
plated with gold when the sun rose ; but it was soon as 
much aflash with gilded prows, bright x)ennants and gay- 
sashed gondoliers. The entire population, in holiday 
attire, was either afloat or crowding the narrow landways. 
Haco said it was like something he once saw in England, 
when a rainbow got wrecked and spilled its colours over 
the ground. 

Multitudes jammed themaelves together in the field in 
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front of San Marco, and waited for the opening of the 
great doors. Hundreds of boats lined the canal tix)ni the 
new wooden bridge at Kialto to the Two Pilhirs, to catch 
the first glimpse of the flotilla which bore the Doge and 
GonnGiL Others hovered near the Ducal Palace where 
were lodged the notable guests of the city, the Barons of 
France and Flanders, the Legate of Kome, and their at- 
tendant knights. 

While waiting, orators harangued the people, portray- 
ing the coming greatness of the Eepublic. The wedding 
of the city with the sea, celebrated so ostentatiously every 
year, was represented as of less significance than the 
coming alliance with the continent The sea must still 
be conquered, but nations were already at the feet of 
Venice, wooing her with their splendid dowries. Vene- 
tian merchants and ship-builders were to be made sud- 
denly rich in constructing the grand ai'mada. 

It was just high noon when a bugle call floated over 
the water from the private palace of the Doge. Soon ap- 
I)eared a splendid barge, whose prow held the escutcheon 
of Dandolo surmounted with the Ducal helmet Upon 
the raised stem sat the grand old man, wearing the high- 
pronged purple bonnet which was ablaze with gems, be- 
neath which showed the edges of his white linen cap. 
About his shoulders was a golden tunic. Over his head 
was a gorgeous umbrella, the especial symbol of the 
Grand Ducal presence, held aloft by bespangled servi- 
tors. Around him ranged the Six Patricians, and around 
them the members of the Council. The barge was pro- 
pelled by a score of oarsmen whose blades fliished in time 
with the blaring notes of trumpets. 

The cort^ landed at the marble stex)S in front of the 
Two Pillars. The procession did not pass between the 
pillars, but to the left of the column of Saint Theodore and 
the Crocodile ; for, as I learned, the place between the 
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pillars had been used for the execution of criminals, and 
to pass over it was an omen of ill-luck. The vast pile, 
called the Campanile, with its pyramidal top sheathed in 
gold, seemed to drop heaven's benediction upon the 
procession. 

Just at the right moment the visiting dignitaries and 
knights made their appearance, coming from the corridors 
of the Ducal Palace on the right of the column bearing 
the Lion of San Marco : Villehuardoin, the Marshal of 
Champagne, Gautier de Brienne and others, all in armour 
of steel aflame with the red cross of the Crusaders ; bare- 
headed, their helmets borne in the hands of their resi>ect- 
ive esquires. 

The Patriarch of Venice and a band of clericals met the 
double procession at the portico of San Marco. The doors 
were swung open, and the dignitaries moved amid the 
mosaic splendour to the choir, followed by the crowd 
which filled every comer, climbed upon the pillar bases, 
and perched among the carvings. 

After high mass had been celebrated, Villehuardoin — 
in the name of his lord, Earl Theobald of Champagne, 
who had been chosen General of the Crusade — ^laid his 
sword upon the altar, and made an oration. He described 
the suffering of our fellow Christians in Palestine, told of 
the inspired wrath of the Holy Father at Borne at the 
slowness of the Crusaders, and pointed the Venetians to 
the very gates of God that were ready to open if only they 
would thrust in the key and turn the bolt of Providence. 
Villehuardoin' s voice soared in shrill tones as if Jesu 
were commanding, and anon it broke into sobs of en* 
treaty. No doubt he was a great orator. I thought he 
tried to imitate Foulke : but it was like a villein parading 
in knight's armour, whose motions show that he feels the 
weight of the metal. I said, " This man is a hypocrite." 
My thought was echoed by a voice at my side, 
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^'I say, Yasco, the Frenchman doesn't know that onr 
Venetian piety has snch deep roots that his tears don't 
water them." 

'' He might get the crocodile of Baint Theodore on the 
pillar to weep for him," replied Vasco. "Or perhaps 
that hnmp-shonldered boatman might bring him a barrel- 
fol of tears from the Lagoon. Bnt listen ! He's coming 
to more practical business." 

The orator was saying, "Know yon, Venetians, why 
the high princes and lords of Ghnstendom supplicate 
yon t Yon are the mlers of the seas ftom the pillars of 
Hercules to the gate of the Bo6phom& Tour prows 
cleave through all obstacles. Why should Venice be only 
Queen of the Adriatic t Why not of the Nile and of the 
bays that lave the Holy Land t These are yours, if you 
convey our brave knights thither. Heaven's rewards are 
for time as well as for eternity." 

The orator, apparently overcome by his own eloquence, 
dropped upon his knees, and held out his hands, cry- 
ing, 

"Europe has bidden us to throw ourselves at your 
feet) and not to rise until Venice has shown pity towards 
onr brethren oppressed and tortured in the land of the 
Infidel." 

Vasco evidently felt the thrill of this appeal, for he 
said to his comrade, " The Frenchman needn't wear out 
his knee-pans in b^ging us. We'll send him to Holy 
Land if his legs can walk a deck." 

The hump-shouldered boatman was as deeply affected, 
for with tremendous voice from the mid-crowd he 
shouted, 

"Let's grant the request! Grant it! Grant it!" 
The multitude took up his words. 

* * Grant it ! Grant it ! " rang through the church. The 
shout was repeated by those outside, even £eur across the 
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field, where not a word of the speaker could have been 
heard : which was a strange thing. A Venetian crowd is 
like a snake's body j it wriggles from head to tail when 
you prick it at any spot. I told Walter of my surprise 
at the sudden conversion of the multitude who hadn't 
caught a thought from the orator. Walter ventured no 
explanation of the wonder ; only fell to laughing. 

Then Doge Dandolo mounted the tribunal. Eemember- 
ing him the night before I could now scarcely believe my 
eyes : so saintly he looked as he removed his ducal 
bonnet, and stood a moment in the white linen under- 
cap, the n^lig^e symbol of the supreme ruler of Venice. 
Tears streamed down his cheeks. His voice had as much 
slobber in it as Villehuardoin's had. After choking a 
moment with his apparent emotion, he said, 

" My people, it behooves us to obey the sovereign will 
of heaven which has offered such glory. We are clearly 
the chosen of the Lord to do great things in His name. 
The Great Council agrees to supplement the piety of 
Europe with the ships of Venice. We once rescued the 
body of San Marco, which lies beneath this roof ; now 
let us go to the rescue of the sepulchre of his Lord and 
ours!'' 

" Qod wills it ! " cried the hump-shouldered boatman. 
Instantly the shout of the multitude shook the roof like 
thunder in the mountains. It burst again and again from 
the crowd in the field. It was taken up by the craft in 
the harbour, and reechoed in beating of drums and blaring 
of trumpets from the islands in the Lagoon. 

Walter whispered "Our signals in the woods about 
Le Nid never worked better. And I had only since last 
midnight to arrange the matter." 

I looked at Walter, and at the Doge, and wondered 
whi«h had the wilier brain. 

That night a monster banquet was held in the great hall 
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of the Palaoe of the Doges, whereat, and in all the wine- 
shops of the city, tuns of wine were drained by throats 
prophetically thirsting for the blood of the Turks. 

You know what happened later in Venice. In a few 
weeks shipyards overtaxed their space to provide build- 
ing room for the navy Dandolo was building. Salons in 
palaces were changed into forge-shops and armourers' 
ware-rooms. A poor tanner endowed his femily with 
wealth enough to purchase title of nobility by cutting up 
leathern hides and twisting the strix)S into bow-strings for 
catapults. A dealer in soap-fats did equally well by 
inventing a quick polish for metal, whereby old rusted 
breastplates, helmete, chain corselets and greaves were 
redeemed from rubbish garrets and cellars, and made to 
gleam out their new challenge to Moslem swords across 
the seas. 

Venice, never before noted for piety, now became 
devotedly religious ; — ^that is, if one might judge from the 
facta that the open book of the Gospel in the paw of the 
Lion of San Marco was regilded ; that more frequent Te 
Deums were sung in the churches ; and that the Great 
Council decreed an enlarged salary to the minister of 
worship. 



XXIV 
ANOTHER SPIDER AND WEB 

WAI/TEB and I waited some days to be som- 
moned by the Doge, and learn his will regard- 
ing our royal oaptive, the Prinoe Alexing. 
Dandolo met ub very gradonsly at the nsnal hour of 
conference with his secret agent He sat twirling his 
long fingers as if he were spinning flax. Indeed his brain 
was a sort of distaff, and he spnn from its substance a 
cord that held Eorope and Asia at his will. 

" Now," said he, ''that we have got the contract with 
the OmsEulers, I do not half like it No doubt our fleet 
could win the coast of E^pt and Palestine, but all the 
soldiers of Europe could not hold those countries. We 
have now no leader like the English Eichard of the last 
Gmsade. There is no empire back of the movement^ like 
that of the German Barbarossa, yet he fiEoled in the 
preceding venture. The knights have no such enthusiasm 
as that of the days of the hermit Peter, and Godfrey and 
Tancred of the first Crusade. Two centuries of &ilure 
have disheartened Christendom. Note how many of the 
great lords of France and (Jermany have not even taken 
the Cross. Philip of Swabia is an excommunicate, and 
diverts almost the entire Waibling faction of Crermany 
from the movement Boniface of Montferrat shows as 
yet no sign of seeking to avenge his brother Conrad 
among the Infidels." 

The Doge sat a long time in silence. I thought he had 
fallen asleep. But suddenly he started and stood on his 
feet, his body utterly dominated by a new thought. 
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^ Boniface ! Heard you the newst Ko t Well, Theo- 
bald of Champagne, who was to have been General 
of the CroBade, is dead; — died of overezcitement on 
learning of hlB api>ointment. Over-ambition ia bad, my 
boy& I always have avoided it : hence I am virile in 
spite of my years. We always work quietly, do we not, 
Gallo t This shouting out the bravery of one's intentions 
makes bad bile. Theobald is dead — what next t Why, 
let's think I The barons of France will offer the leader- 
ship to the Gount de Bar, or to Eudes of Brunswick. 
That is certain. But I do not want either of them ; and 
I think that our word, if judiciously spoken — since we 
supply the fleet— will be enough to make them decline 
the i^erilous honour of sailing in our bottoms. What 
think you, Gallo t BonifiBU3e of Montferrat must be the 
General of the Crusade." 

''But," I suggested, ''as you have said, Boni&ce has 
not yet taken the Cross." 

''True! and he will not unless — ^unless— -he can lead. 
If he may do that, mark my words, he will don the red 
badge and become as pious as San Bernardo." 

I stared in utter amazement at the Doge. Back of that 
old shrivelled feoe was really the brain of Europe. He 
was laying his plans for the continent, as a spider runs 
her web far away around the hole she hides in. Could 
the Doge succeed t 

It was agreed that I should accompany Prince Alexius 
to the straits off Sicily, whence others, who were now 
in the secret of his escape, might see him safely de- 
livered either to BonifiEice or at the Court of Philip of 
Swabia. 

I confess that between the Prince and myself there had 
sprung up something like an affection. Perhaps I loved 
the fellow because he needed my help. When absent 
from him for a few hours I found him almost visibly 
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blanched a shade whiter by all sorts of fears. I think 
he was honest when he said — as he did a score of times a 
day when we were together on the galley — ^that I was 
the only friend he ever had. He asked me why I had 
risked my life to rescue him, and so be-praised my un- 
selfishness that I plumply told him I did it all for 
money. 

Even this did not shake his confidence in me, for he 
laughingly offered to retain me in his service with half 
his empire for a bribe. Walter said that the afifection 
between myself and the Prince was like that of an 
awkward mastiff and a beribboned little spaniel Dandolo 
had. The spaniel was famous for his descent, the breed 
having beeu owned exclusively for some centuries by a 
royal &mily : the mastiff had been found by a peasant 
half starved, with his ears nearly torn off by fighting 
with like monsters up in the Tyrol Mountains. The 
spaniel would sleep nowhere except between the mastiff's 
paws. Perhajw Walter was right, for the Prince would 
lie by the hour on deck with his head in my lap. 

At such times he talked freely about himself-— indeed, 
too freely. There are some things no man should tell an- 
other : for that matter, things which he would better not 
Tepeat even in his own memory — ^as I know jfrom ex- 
perience. But Alexius opened the whole recollection of 
his life to me, and his heart too. 

He was not exactly lacking in intellect, but without 
judgment. He had been trained to weigh priests' super- 
stitions in one scale, and court intrigues in the other : to 
believe things incredible, and to admire things abomi- 
nable. In temper he was amiable because he was indolent 
in thinking, and followed too easily the thoughts of others ; 
but his deeper feelings were sordid, oruel, vengeful. I 
did not wonder at this, for his life from diildhood had 
been one of suspicion of others' plots against himself and 
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of a very natural feeling that he was the victim of ont- 
rageons injustice. 

Alexius' appearance was a fair mask for his character. 
Since so much was afterwards made of him, I will tell 
how he looked. His forehead sloped, as if the wit be- 
hind it had shrivelled. His chin was small. As a dog 
he would have had no grip in biting. Yet, if he had 
had a full beard and a good mop of hair to cover these 
weaker parts he might have passed for rather a hand- 
some fellow. His nose was straight, in good Greek 
fiaahion. His mouth too small, except for girlish pretti- 
ness. The whites of his eyes were yellowed as if from 
bile or over-sensuality, so that their black pupils looked 
like jet beads set in leather. He had spindling legs, 
slightly bowed, and walked with his toes turned in. In 
a fencing bout I think I could have felled him with the 
wind from my sword. 

Yet this was to be an Emperor ! a leader of men I 
But after all he was cousin to Rende, — ^thank heaven 
only on her mother's side I for no drop of the blood of 
Gonrad was in his veins. The finest wine is only water 
mixed with the diviner nectar that is brewed in the 
grape. Ben6e was nectar; Alexius only the water- 
stock. 

The Prince and I had to part at Messina. Mount Etna 
was pouring up a cloud of smoke, some day to break out 
in lava storm ; fitting sign of the tremendous events which 
were preparing for Eurox)e, — ^in which this Prince Im- 
I>erial and I, an outcast knight, were to be as bits of 
flying lava. 

As we stood together on the deck of our galley, Alexius 
hooked his arm into mine, and said almost crying, 

"You will not leave me. Sir Raoul." 

"I will willingly serve you when and where I can," 
I replied, " but to-day we must separate. Your brother- 
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in-law, the Emperor Philip, has sent a oompany to escort 
you into Gtermany.'' 

^^I do not know Philip," said Alexins, piteously. 
There waa a tra^^y in bis &oe that I often recalled in 
after days. 

We parted. Alexius to the Swabian Courts to be a 
mere pawn in the game which was being played between 
Waibling and Welf, whereof the players were the Ger- 
man Otto and Pope Innocent on the one side, and Philip 
and Boniface on the other, with Dandolo of Venice whis- 
pering the mo^es in the latter's ears. 

But what should I do with myself f The problem about 
the Prince, great as it was, was lees perplexing. I was 
inclined to go to Montferrat I tried to malce myself 
believe that duty required me to make to the Marquis 
personal report of the success of my recent venture. But 
there was another lodestone drawing me thither : Ben6e. 

My judgment forbade my going. Ben6e had recog- 
nized me at the Qondo : would not others ! My reap- 
X>earance as if from the dead would make startling gossip. 
I would be for a while the object of curiosily, and then 
would be known only as the disgraced knight of Ehres- 
tein. Of course the Marquis would now condone my 
offense against himself, but that would not efOace the 
remembrance of it ; for my venture in the affiur at Con- 
stantinople could not be told, so that I would seem to be 
an otgect of the Marquis' magnanimity and pity. 

No. I could not reappear among men as Jean of Ehres- 
tein until the renown of some exploit should make the 
story of the mishap at Balien seem to have been a lie. 
The Chivalry that had hissed me must recall me with 
plaudits if I ever returned. 

"Haco,'' I said, *^ we go back to Venice," 

"Wben?" 

"By the first gaUey." 
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We went to the wharfl A strange excitement had 
seized npon the crowd. What was itf Had Etna broken 
loose f No, the mountain stood over there to the south 
like the great white throne in Eevelation. Its snowy 
sides lay as quiet as the glistening doud that floated 
above it We went among the people. Men were wild, 
throwing their caps into the air and shouting, 

^^ Bonifiioe ! Boni£ace ! Long live the Marquis ! " 

*' What is the news t " I asked. 

** Why Theobald of Champagne is dead. The Count 
de Bar refuses. Eudes of Brunswick also. Bonifaoe is 
made General of the Crusades. Italy leads." 

Though I had a premonition of this from my conference 
with the Doge, I could scarcely credit the reality. How 
could the Venetian have accomplished his purpose so 
speedily! They say that when the devil broke out of 
hell, and came flying to tempt Adam in Paradise, his 
shadow covered all the earth and the sea. Daudolo was 
surely the devil himself, for he had shadowed all Europe. 
His whispered word had changed the councils of state, 
and accomplished what even the Pope had £a*iled to do, — 
converted the very mobs of Italy into an army of religious 
enthusiasts. 

From every side came cries, 

'' Let us take the Cross I Where are the priests! To 
the church ! To the Bishop's palace 1 The Cross ! The 
Cross! Deusvultl Deusvultl'' 

Whether I was more influenced by the religious enthusi- 
asm of the crowd about me, or by the prospect of more 
speedy adventures; by my desire to again meet with 
Rende, or by a new sense of loyalty to Boniface as General 
of the Crusade, and I a wearer of ttxe Cross, I may not say. 

"Haco!" 

"Aye, master.'' 

"We go to Montferrat" 



XXV 

A FAIR CHALLENGE 

WE took ship to Genoa, and in a conple of days 
were at Montferrat, the most famous castle in 
Piedmont The Marquis had not yet arrived, 
haying gone to Eome to receive the papal benediction on 
his newly consecrated sword. But the magnates of Europe 
were already swarming there. It was with some difficulty 
that Haco and I secured lodging within the castle walls. 
We were unfortunately without credentials. 

My advent was marked by an incident that stirred my 
blood in more ways than one. I was accosted by a 
Count de Brienne. Close following him were a number 
of knights for whom the Count was spokesman. 

" Your pardon, sir,'' said Brienne, with exceeding cour- 
tesy. " It would not become us to show disrespect to one 
who may be a rightful guest of the Marquis, but the ill- 
temper of the times, and the partisanry of the neighbour- 
hood make it necessary that during the absence of our 
common host none but his true adherents should lodge 
within the walls. We express no suspicion, sir, but it is 
deemed wise to insist upon knowing the title of yourself 
as a stranger who has fovoured us with his company.'' 

There was an assumption in the Count's tone that 
angered me. I replied bluntly, 

"lamEaoul." 

"Ah, Sir Eaoul of— of " 

" Of the place whence I came," I replied. 

"And that placet" asked Brienne, giving me back as 
much discourtesy of manner as I had shown to him. 
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''Ask the Marquis ou his return," I rejoined. ''I 
take it that here his service makes one welcome even if 
he comes from heU." 

Brienne gave me as good a thrust, ''For aught we 
know you may have come from thence ; and for aught we 
care you may go thither. We are not highwaymen to stop 
people on their proper journeys." 

I retorted, " It would give me pleasure to send you be- 
fore me to herald my coming." 

At this Count de Castro, a knight of more amiable type, 
interposed, 

"Our ways, Sir Baoul, are rough, but no harm is 
meant Your own judgment will admit that the Count's 
queries are not intrusive. The castle is in almost a state 
of siege. The country roundabout is filled with Welfa. 
All the priests, so long as the Marquis had not taken the 
Cross, were stirred up from Eome to annoy and menace 
Montferrat. The Lady Een6e, our gracious hostess, was 
once nearly kidnapped at her castle in the Schwarzwald : 
and, but for an avalanche which blocked her way in com- 
ing through the Alps, would have Mien into the hands 
of a band of Otto's men. We count you loyal, sir ; but 
it is only reasonable that we should know you." 

I replied, seeing the folly into which my temper had 
stumbled me, " I can be known to no one but the Mar- 
quis until his return. I assure you that my loyalty to 
him in not revealing myself is as true as that of the 
knights in demanding to know me frirther. I willingly 
place myself under your keeping. Count de Castro. 
Guard me as you will. But here I must wait the return 
of the Marquis." 

" That is reasonable," replied Castro. " I accept your 
word of honour." 

"Not so!" shouted Brienne. "There are rumours 
about this Baoul that we must have cleared. TTia esquire 
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is certainly an Englishman. And we have not forgotten 
the murder of the Marquis Conrad by English instiga- 
tion.'' 

My rage again got the better of me, and I retorted, 
<< That insult must be atoned." 

I drew sword. 

Brienne's face faded from red to white. His hand went 
to hilt The man was clearly a coward for all his brave 
words, and in changed tone he asked, 

" Is this man under the code f Where was he knighted 
that the Ck)unt de Brienne should match himt Will he 
swear that he is even a knight f Must a count, a count, 
sir, fight every swineherd or cook or rentier or galleys- 
man that slips the oar f If, good Castro, this man can 
show equal rank, I would let my sword wash itself in his 
blood. But he must first declare himself 

Brienne turned away. 

*^Well out of it," said Castro to the by-standers. 
''The Count is always more skilled at the mouth than at the 
wrist." 

Brienne had scarcely gone a hundred paces when there 
rode into the yard a knight in fiiU armour, his visor 
down. The newcomer saluted the company with such 
grace as metal plates allowed. 

" Hearing your voices, gentlemen, I hoped to witness a 
little sword play. I pray you, do not let your aflGeur, 
whatever it may be, end itself in words. Fighting has 
gone out of fashion since the Holy Father has bidden us 
hold our blood for the Saracens to prick from us." 

"There will be no fighting, good sir," replied Castro. 
''Count Brienne came near to it with yonder Baoul, but 
declined on the ground that the code forbids open play 
except within knightly rank ; and Eaoul's is unknown." 

"The more's the pity," replied the stranger. "But 
perhaps I am then well arrived. Bid the Count receive 
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the oomplimentB of one of equal rank with him- 
self^ who solicitB the favour of relieving his disappoint- 
ment. If Baool will permit the sabstitation I will stand 
for him.'' 

The speaker was of slighter bnild than most of the 
knights, but sat his horse with that peculiar ease which 
makes man and beast a unit in action. It is always more 
difficult to dislodge fix)m the saddle such riders than those 
whose weight makes the compound creature top heavy. 

" He rides like a Prank," remarked one. 

'^ No," said another, '^ I would say rather like a South- 
ron from Naples or Eome. Their chargers are more like 
our palfreys in bulk, but make up for less flesh in trimmer 
muscle," 

I demurred to the stranger's projKDsal, saying that I 
had often fought for others, but could not myself be 
championed even by the bravest 

Brienne returned. Hearing the challenge he replied, 

^' Noble sir, I have declined the gage of this Baoul be- 
cause of his unknown rank. I cannot accept it from 
another equally unknown, though doubtless more 
worthy." 

"Then let me be known," said the intruder. "Will 
Sir Baoul play me esquire, and hold my helm t " 

The speaker lifted the head piece. Black locks rolled 
down upon the shoulders. It was Ben6e I 

For a moment amazement held the crowd speechless. 
Then came the cry, 

" The Lady Eenfc I " 

Every sword flashed in air, then touched the turf at her 
horse's hoofs. With graceful flourish of her mailed hand 
Ben6e acknowledged the salute. Then rang out her 
merry laugh — the old laugh of her girlhood. How often 
had I heard it in the ventures and frolics of the days at 
Castle Balien I 
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^^Does Count Brienne accept my challenge f" she 
asked. 

*^I dare not decline it," he replied with quick wit 
"I accept it, and acknowledge myself vanquished with- 
out drawing sword." 

Catching the spirit of mirth from the face of his fair 
conqueror, Brienne knelt at her stirrup. 

** Will my vanquisher do me the honour of setting her 
foot upon my neck f " 

"No," she replied, "I think too highly of my good 
friend, Brienne, to humiliate him with so barbiux>us a 
custom." 

" What penalty, then, does my victor exactf " 

" I am the substitute for the stranger, Baoul," said she. 
" I prescribe that you take his hand." 

**WiUingly," replied the Count, "since I have been 
conquered by wit and beauty which no man can resist^ 
and not by arms." 

"Prettily said, my dear Count," replied Ben^ "I 
thank you all for the zeal with which you guard our 
castle. As mistress of Montferrat during the absence of 
its lord I command good fellowship with all our guests. 
As Baoul is without known rank among you, I appoint 
him my esquire. He will bring my helm to the gate, and 
help me dismount" 

What did I do f Stood like a fool for a moment, then 
did as I was bidden. 
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1 WOULD have assisted my fair knight to dismonnty 
when we reached the gate leading to the inner court, 
had she not unceremoniously dispensed with my hand 
and knee, and leaped to the ground with her old-time 
merry laugh, that sounded very strangely with the jangle 
of her armour. 

'^ Jean, you taught me to do that'' 

Before I could reply all her girlish familiarity had van- 
ished, for others were coming near. 

** My good esquire will attend me an hour hence. I 
shall need him to practice me in fence, if I am to cham- 
pion him in all the m^l^ he may get himself into about 
Montferrat." 

But for the merriment in her eyes one might have 
taken her for a Sultana bidding her idave commit suicide. 

Off the great dining-hall is a smaller apartment into 
which I was ushered. I now remember everything in 
that room as vividly as I would doubtless recall the 
various flashes of the Oate of Pearl, if ever I had been 
permitted to visit heaven. 

On the polished oaken floor lay a tiger's skin. There 
was a table carved from ebony, inlaid with silver flowers. 
On the table was a crucifix set with pearls ; on either side 
of which were two gold candlesticks ; in front a basket 
of roses, — a morning offering of worship. Against the 
walls were tapestries of Diana with her hounds, Cupid 
with his bow, and a figure like the painting at GasUe 
Balien, of a knight in white linen armour, with silver 
helm, at whose feet lay a dying Saracen. The spaces be- 
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tween the beams overhead were filled with carFings of 
the armorial devices of the various families whose blood 
and valour had, during many generations, mingled to 
make the present glory of the house of Montferrat 

Against the wall hung a pair of foils, the slender blades 
crossing each other. I recognized them as mementoes of 
our childhood's Field of Honour. 

The more feminine occupations of the occupant of the 
apartment were indicated by a basket of spun wool, an- 
other of silk threads, with wooden needles half as long as 
the foils. A small lectern of silver supported a manu- 
script of the Blessed Evangels, very beautifully illumi- 
nated with inks in colour and gold. 

I was feeling as much out of place as a robber in church 
when Ben6e entered. Her gown was rich silk of pearL 
I remember this well, for I noted that it suggested her 
hair, in which the jet was interspersed with threads oJ 
white. These told of suffering, for there had not been 
sufficient years to bleach them. There was a line about 
her mouth, too, which indicated pain suppressed by will. 
But her eyes— forgive an old man's garrulity when such 
memories return I — ^her eyes were as young as when they 
used to gleam into mine over the point of the folL And 
as imperious, too. I thought, Happy the man who could 
make those dark lashes droop as he looks Into them! 
And then I thought, How they will flash with scorn when 
she knows all that I have been I 

We gazed at each other for a moment in silence. 

" I asked you to come, Jean '' 

" No, Een6e, you commanded me. Were it not that I 
never learned to resist you, I had gone away." 

"Then why did you come to Montferratf " she asked. 

"Because I wear the Gross, and the Marquis is my 
commander.'' 

Her £EU3e instantly flushed as with wounded pride. 
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"Was that aU, Sir Raoul?'' 

" Sir Baonl ! " I never realized what an ngly name I 
had assomed nntil I then heard it from her lips. I re- 
torted in kind, making my profoundest obeisance, 

"Your Highness, I " 

She tamed away. I thought she was about to leave the 
room. I moved a step towards her. 

"EenfieP' 

"Jean!" 

She offered her hand. I pressed it to my lips. Nor 
did she withdraw it when it had received my homage. 
A strange spirit passed from her to me. Or rather, it 
was a familiar spirit, — the same I felt years before 
when I clasped her at the little bridge over the 
chasm. 

" Een6e," I said, " you make me honest I was drawn 
here by old remembrance." 

' ' Nay, Jean, I will be equally honest I called you here 
by my prayers." 

She would have led me to a seat beside her, but I sank 
to my old place at her feet Her hand rested on my fore- 
head. She suddenly uttered a cry of surprise. 

"Tell me, Jean, about this scar. It is a handsome 
mark, fair in front where scars ought to be. See, it 
blushes when I touch it Valour is always modest Tell 
me about it" 

" If a mark of valour, then it must not boast of itself," 
I replied. "It is but one wound of many; some of 
which have cut deeper than the flesh." 

" Yet," said she, " I would know about this one. From 
it I may learn the meaning of all the others, as one note 
on the harpsichord is of the quality of all that follow, to 
one who knows the art" 

"Would God I" I replied, " that all my life had been, 
and still could be, as sweetly spent as the blood that came 
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from that wonnd. That cut I reoeived at Balien gate one 
night when " 

^^At Balien gate!" she exclaimed with excitement 
" The eve of Whitsuntide, four years agonef " 

^' The same," I replied, in wonder at the correctness of 
her guess. 

^^Then, then, I did not dream! It was no halluci- 
nation ! That night the castle was attacked by ruffians. 
They told me it was by the terrible men of Walter the 
Eoutier ; that Sir Guy had no foes, except as those men 
of the forest were the foes of everybody. Other men 
came, we never knew whence, and drove the robbers 
away. Above all the din of the fighting I heard a shout 
^ Here, this way ! ' it cried, just as I had heard you call 
so often when as children we played we were in the chase. 
Only it did not say *Ben6e,' but 'Adler! Gull!' 
Often since I have dreamed that your spirit came back to 
the world and commanded the very birds of the air. I 
have many a time flown my falcon, and prayed that its 
dear sight might discover you ; and when it flew back to 
my shoulder I would let it peck my lijMS — ^and dream 
again, Jean, that my fedthfiil bird had brought me the 
kisses of my old playmate." 

Now what happened next — ^and for the next good half 
hour — I will not tell. Every man knows and every 
woman can guess that I honoured my robber name, 
and played the falcon as faithfully as the bird had 
done. 

And what about my astute purpose to conceal the story 
of my wretched life until some splendid repute should 
have redeemed its darker stains f Ben6e drew it all from 
me, as no priest could have done under penalty of perdi- 
tion. I told her everything, and she forgave me— just as 
she forgave the wretch with Le Taureau's feuigs in his 
throat — for I was no worse than he. 
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Then Bente made me play the part of priest, and listen 
to her confession. 

'' Dear Jean, before that awfid day of the tournament, I 
knew neither yon nor myself. I thought yon had grown 
indifferent to me. Yon were so much away in sports 
a-field. You cared more for the chaffing of the knighte 
than for talking with a mere girL Why should you not! 
I rebelled against my very sex that shut me out firom your 
companionship. To the reprobation of the women of the 
castle I practiced the arts of men. More than once I put 
on armour, and mounted big Thunder, Sir Guy's charger. 
It was my fault that his shoulder was sprung in leaping a 
gully — ^though Petro shielded my escapade by saying that 
the old war horse had stepped into a hedgehog's hole. 
But it mattered nothing that I heard your bravos for my 
mannish ways, since I felt myself ^pping from your 
closer care. And, Jean — a woman is — a woman. She 
cannot live in the mere admiration of one she loves. 

** I tried to win you back to me. I practiced the usual 
woman's ruse. I studied to apx)ear indifferent to you. 

** The tournament gave me my opportunity. I seemed 
not to notice you, but saw your every motion and glance. 
When you looked towards me for recognition, as you rode 
so splendidly into the lists, my heart was fiUed with the 
old joy ; but I turned away that my smile might fall on — 
I cared not whom. You were displeased. How glad 
that made me ! I said, ^ Jean needs me. Not even the 
pride and the excitement of such a day can keep me out 
of his thoughta' Then my sense of triumph made me 
imperious. One more chastisement would my love give 
you, and then, after the tournament, you shoidd have all 
the compensation a woman's heart could give to the man 
she adored. I cheered Ludwig. I clapped my hands 
for the French knight, Villehuardoin. I threw my kisses 
to my uncle, BonifEKse; but^^s^iJtjBiaagl^em all for you. 

^z Travftlln? Ubf^c\^%> "• '^> 
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"Then I saw your misplay. I knew its meaning. I 
had wounded your affection, and your jealousy took its 
blind revenge. 

"When Boniface fell my conscience shrieked within 
me, ^ I am his murderess. It was not Jean : it was I that 
did it' 

"Your disgrace, Jean, was mine. You fell from 
Chivalry : I from womanhood, for my woman's love had 
played you false : had played me fEdse. You were cursed 
by the knights : I was cursed of heaven. 

"My pride kept me to my feet until I reached the 
castle. There I lay for weeks in delirium. I imagined 
myself a lost soul. Yes, Jean, as the story of your awfcd 
dreams that night has proved to me, we were companion 
spirits in i>erdition. 

* ' I was b^inning to recover my health when there came 
the tidings of your death. Then more weeks passed, of 
which I know nothing, except that then these white 
threads were woven into my hair. 

" After I had regained strength I went about as in an 
empty world. The soul of things was gone. AU beauty 
was bleached from earth and sky, as from those whitened 
stones in the valley of the Gondo. The red flowers seemed 
fire sparks, which would bum me if I touched them. The 
shadows on the hills and over the valley of the Rhine — 
those we used to watch and call our battalions of knights 
going upon a crusade — ^became to me like the wings of black 
angels of pestilence and death. The white x>eaks of the 
far away Alps were like the eyes of God looking over the 
world in search for my frightened soul. 

"One night when I seemed slipping into permanent 
dementia, I heard your voice at Balien gate. It was a 
medicine such as the leech never thought of. I said, 
* My Jean lives. Spirits do not die. Nor will I. In the 
sweet memory of what he was I will live to be worthy of 
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the love that sometime, somewhere, will be mine again^ 
as surely as Grod Himself is love.' 

" New vigour came to me. The world grew beautifiiL 
The flowers that I was afraid to touch seemed again, as 
we used to call them, like dewdrops shaken from angels' 
wings, which became gems of all hues when they touched 
the ground. From that night, Jean, I have made my 
daily worship at the crucifix an offering of flowers, as you 
see there. 

''And so, dear Jean, I dreamed and dreamed — ^until 
one day I awoke and found it real. It was there in the 
Gk>ndo. I knew your face. I knew your voice. But 
had I recognized neither, I would have discovered you, 
for you said things in your unconsciousness that only 
Jean Ehrestein and I knew about In my gladness, I 
told Ludwig ; but his eyes were holden. It was as well." 

Sense's words, though so sweet to me, at the same time 
distressed me. I said, 

" Ben^e, I am not yet fully restored to life : for honour 
is a part of life. I must be reinvested by the rites of 
Chivalry before I can permit your fair name to be breathed 
in connection with mine. You are Princess of Greece, 
and Countess of Germany. I am but a renegado, a dis- 
graced knight" 

Did ever man hear richer words than her reply t — 

"As Princess of Greece and Countess of Germany, 
Jean, I give my honour to you. I care for my rank only 
that I may restore you to your own. 

"Besides, Boni£a.ce will reinvest you. He bears you 
no ill-will. Often have I heard him say, 'That was a 
sad afBedr of young Ehrestein. The lad did not mean it. 
He was a brave fellow.' When they brought what was 
thought to be your body to be buried in Ehrestein chapel, 
Boniface made special journey, and stood by the side 
of your father. He said to him, 'Koble Max, this 
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decree of the knights was a hideous mistake. Would 
Grod your boy were living to-day ! Had I myself not 
been lying unconscious at the time, the unknighting 
would not have occurred.' " 

I replied, ^'Boni£a<» is magnanimous, but an EhreS' 
tein's honour must stand in no man's pity or allowance. 
My title must be openly re- won." 

"It has been re- won," rejoined Bente eagerly. "My 
Uncle Boniface could never be done talking of the brave 
man's rescue of me at the Oondo, until the news came of 
another man's exploit in rescuing my Cousin Alexius at 
Constantinople. He declares that either of these men, 
though without crest, has in him the making of twenty 
knights. One day he cried out, in the hearing of a great 
party sitting with him at table in yonder room, 

" * What is blood t What the mere drainage through 
ancestral veins, compared with the blood that quickens a 
man's brain and fires his heart ! I know of one — a mere 
routier, who is like a lion of the forest, while many of 
the knights who parade in blazoned armour are but tame 
beasts, over-fed and dull : brave and strong only when 
they have to fight to keep their skins whole ; adventure- 
less except in drunken brawls.' 

" With that he lifted his cup and made them all drink 
to the ^Lion of the Forest,' as he called you." 

I replied, "My deed at the Gondo was nothing. My 
man Haco would have done it as well : indeed he did the 
most of it, as you know. The affair at Constantinople 
cannot be told. Montferrat's hand must not be known in 
it, else Prince Alexius' appeal to Europe will feiL 
Een6e, your love is the knighting of my souL Your 
words have restored me. The accolade of your lips on 
mine is ten thousand times more to me than would be the 
sword strokes of Philip and the blessing of the Holy 
Father himself. Let this suffice until in Boniface's 
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fiervioe Jesu Himself shows the way to my outward 
reinvestitare as a knight of the Holy Cross, whose 
symbol I wear." 

"Then," replied Rente, "let me swear to you, Jean, a 
life's devotion as solemnly as if the priest had heard our 
vows. Gk) where you will, Jean, my soul wiU follow you 
in its prayer, and, if it may be, in living presence." 

" But you. Rente, are Princess of Greece " 

"But you, Jean, are my king. Jean, would Qod that 
I were a man and could follow you ! See the foils ! 
How well I would play them ! And when they made 
you a knight again, I would be your esquire. Think 
you, Jean, that your Haco would exchange his red hair 
for minet" 

A commotion in the courtyard interrupted us. Hear- 
ing, "That damned Saxon!" shouted by some one, I 
went to see how Haco was faring. 
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CHIVALRY OVERDONE 

THE men-at-annSy catching their cue from 
Brienne's quarrel with myself, were chafi&ng 
Haco. Big Tomaso was the chief banterer. He 
was short-faced and long-necked, which snaky projwr- 
tions of his upper person were admirably matched by 
a short body and long legs. It seems that Haco had 
spoken of him as ^^the kangaroo." 

Tomaso had been to G^noa, and had seen the boxer, 
Alboin. He had ofben shown his comrades how that 
new Hercules did things. Now was his chance to spread 
his own fame throughout stabledom. He pranced 
through various poses, feints, onsets and guards, shout- 
ing meanwhile his challenge to the Saxon, who stood 
grinning at him like a lout seeing for the first time the 
gyrations of a mountebank. Haco's imperturbability 
was fuel to the rage of Tomaso, whose arms whirled about 
his own head like those of a windmill. 

"Are his fists pinned fastt" asked Haco, feigning 
fright, and ducking his head closer to his shoiQders as if 
he were a turtle hiding in his shell. 

Tomaso leaped upon him. Haco's whole body dis- 
appeared as said turtle dropping into the water ; but he 
instantly reappeared between his antagonist's legs. Then 
with the uplift of a rhinoceros he sent Tomaso sprawling 
among the on-lookera 

Tomaso drew a knife. The crowd interposed. "It is 
against the code to fight with weapons without challenge 
and second. I've heard CJount de Castro say as much, 
and he knows," was the judgment of one called Jacoppi. 
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Tomafio's challenge was instantly shouted, 

^^I, Tomaso, summon this damned Saxon butcher, 
this pig sticker, to mortal combat! Is that the form, 
Jacoppif 

<<The challenge I must deliver as your second," said 
Jacoppi, sticking an oak leaf on his dagger point, and 
presenting it to Haco. ^^And Saxon, you have choice 
of weapons." 

"Well," said Haco, "since he call me "butcher" I 
keep to my trade. I choose axes. Once on wager I cut 
whole ox from horns to tail at one blow. But see ! I 
very short man, and Tomaso he so taU, so I hack his 
legs off first, and make him short too." 

This was tabooed by the crowd. 

"Then," said Haco, "I fight with boar spears. He 
call me 'pig-sticker.' Well I once kill two pigs run- 
ning, with one throw. We cook both on same spear for 
a spit Taste good. Tomaso taste good t Eh!" 

Tomaso objected that boar spears were not known to 
the code. 

The matter was referred to the Count for settlement, 
who, foreseeing some sport, ruled that in the case of men 
of such different bulks it was proper for each to choose 
his own weapon. 

For second Tomaso had agreed to Jacoppi. Haco saw 
on the outskirts of the crowd a nondescript individual, 
ragged, deformed, with a crotched stick for a 
crutch. 

" Old Lazarus yonder, he play me second : or he fight 
Tomaso with crutch, and I hold his bread bag." 

The b^gar hobbled to Haco's side. Tomaso in a 
few moments appeared armed cap-a-pie. He carried a 
double-handed sword fully five cubits long. With this, 
added to his length of arm and height, he looked pre- 
pared to cleave a hut from smoke hole to floor. 
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Haco put on his iron casque and pot helmet He 
carried his saex. 

The contrast heartened Tomaso for the fray. 

'* Prepare to die, yon heathen, yon wart- toad, you 
dung-beetle ! " 

With his remaining strength after the discharge of 
this battering ram of words, Tomaso carved the air with 
his swinging blade, bringing down some leaves and 
branches of an old sycamore under which he chanced to 
be standing. 

"A good omen for my man!" shouted Jacoppi. 
"See the trees drop their laurels on his head before he 
begins. Bravo, Tomaso ! " 

"It's your turn, you haycock," announced the beggar 
to Haco, for the Saxon's attention seemed more drawn to 
the appearance of his crippled second than to the busi- 
ness in hand. Thus reminded Haco looked lovingly at his 
weapon. He then kissed the blade as if it were a living 
thing. 

"I haven't tested you, my darling, since you split the 
head of that running tiger for me. The witch of Hast- 
ings, she whetted your edge on the sea-foam and said, 
' Saex never feil Haco.' Let's see ! I split yonder sap- 
ling first Then I split head of that kangaroo." 

He tossed the saex in air, and after it had madeseveral 
swirls caught it deftly by the hilt The sapling was full 
thirty paces away. Haco sighted it over the point of his 
weaxK)n. He swung the blade far over his shoulder, and 
with his whole strength sent it flying. It struck the 
slender trunk midway at about the height of Tomaso's 
head. It cut clean through the tree, the hilt on this 
side, the blade on that The thickness of the blade 
pried apart the wooden fibres. They crackled for a 
moment, then the heavy missile dropped to the ground, 
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leaving a ghastly rent. The b^gar hobbled to the tree, 
and returned the saex to his principal. 

" By the sores of Lazarus, my patron saint ! who are 
you, mant" said he. "You have the sinews of a cata- 
pult I would swear that the ghost of the English 
Richard were in you, but that Bichard would have to 
squat to get in, and that he would never do. Are you the 
devil, manf Old Sathanus never flung the fork of his 
tail after a lecherous priest with deadlier aim.'' 

" Who am If " cried the Saxon, imitating the bombast 
of Tomaso. " I am Haco, son of Haco, pig-sticker to our 
Majesties Saladin, Melek Afdal, Azig and the rest of 
them, who being good Moslems eat no pork, and so stick 
men. Tomaso, you hog on hind l^s I At you ! " 

He swung the saex over his shoulder ; but Tomaso had 
dodged behind the sycamore, where, blanched with terror, 
he held his breath lest by breathing he should inflate 
his dimensions so much that breast or buttock might pro- 
trude beyond the line of his defense. 

The crowd shouted that the Saxon was victor. The 
knights gave the same verdict Tomaso shyly left his 
retreat He had wit enough to make his protest against 
the unfiEiimess of the encounter, since the code prescribed 
six cubits the utmost length of sword, and ten cubits that 
of spear ; whereas the Saxon's weaxK)n was practically 
over thirty cubits, since it had reached that £bu* from his 
hand to the tree. 

As Haco modestly retired, the crippled beggar, fol- 
lowed him to where I was standing. He put out his hand 
for alms. It was hard for me not to grasp it, and I had 
to restrain myself from indeed taking him altogether into 
my arms. 

" Why, Adler, what brought you here, and in this 
guise t" I asked. 

"The Marquis returns to-morrow," said Walter. "I 
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must have a word with you before you meet him, and 
further pledge his service ; and then I must communicate 
with him, in spite of the hundreds who will throng him. 
Hence this outfit Lame beggars can come at princes 
when nobles are not admitted. Ehf To-night I would 
talk with you, Falke, at the edge of the copse. Now send 
me away with a kick, for the crowd is watching us." 

I feigned to do so. He shook his crutch at me, and 
shouting imprecations on all knights, marquises, their 
overfed esquires and panderers, the b^gar moved off 
down the road. 

Had the story Walter told me that night in the copse 
been known to many others, I am sure that the great 
crusading adventure of our age had never been essayed. 

What may have been Walter's business with the 
Marquis, or what the contents of a letter which he bade 
me deliver, I cannot say ; for the secrets of such leaders 
aa Dandolo and Montferrat did not concern me to know. 
But something that Walter did teU me was a lightning 
flash on the dark dealings of the man who was just then 
controlling the world. 

" The Doge," said Walter, "bade me go to Durazzo, on 
the Dalmatian side of the sea, and there await a galley 
from Alexandria. I would at that place meet two gentle- 
men who would be safer in our waters if I could induce 
them to exchange their bag trousers and turbans for Vene- 
tian leggings and caps. These strangers were of high 
rank with Melek Ahdel, who, as you know, is just now 
the upper dog in the fight among the pups left by 
Saladin. 

" Leaving Durazzo, our craft kept close to the eastern 
coast, for the weather was too rough for the Moslems' 
stomachs, — ^not being strengthened as ours with plenty of 
pork and wine, things tabooed by their Koran. We put 
in at the port of 2^ara. The Zaraans are a surly folk, 
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always ready for a scrimmage with x>^ple going to 
Venice. 

''By ill luck the two Alexandrians had gone ashore 
with oar sailors ; and by worse luck had got their tongues 
clacking. The crowd raised the cry, * They are Egyptians, 
Saracens, Infidels. ' The Dalmatians generally believe that 
Moslems have stomachs like anacondas, and swallow 
Christian children whole. I think we would all have had 
our throats cut had not a Stergoshina, one of the head 
men, recognized me ; for I had had dealings with him 
before. 

" I vouched for my two passengers, but not before their 
wallets had been rifled. A paper was found in Arab let- 
ters, with a seal attached. This was like a red rag to a 
flock of turkey gobblers. The Stergoshina Anally ap- 
*peased the crowd by declaring that I, knowing the Arab 
speech somewhat, i^ould read aloud and give the mean- 
ing of the paper. This is what I read with my tongue 
to the people ; but not what I read with my eyes to my- 
self. 

" ' To Trito of the Fish Market in Venice: 

" ' Our servants who bear this are commissioned to con- 
tract with you for a hundred casks of flsh, the half salted 
and half in oil : for fivescore mirrors of glass : for such 
new patterns of lace work as they may select. Otlier 
articles of Venetian ware that meet their judgment may 
be purchased by them to the amount of your indebtedness 
to us for goods sent you from this port 

" ' (Signed) Abdul Maulooa.' 

" But this was what my eye really read, 

" ^ To his Supreme Excellency^ Senrico DandalOy Doge of 

Venice J Chreeting, — 

" * We have herewith designated our trusted servants, 

Said Edden, Bey of Dalmiett^ and Abdul Mahmed, Bey 

of Cairo, to sign in our name the treaty proposed to na 
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by your representatives. All details are within thefr 
judgment and anthori^ provided always, — ^that Venice 
give ajssorance that no Venetian ships be commissioned or 
allowed to debark soldiers or hostile armaments on any 
land nnder our rule during the term of this contract In 
consideration of which we grant to Venice rights of com- 
merce with all our ports prior to those of any other peo- 
ple : a district in Alexandria with privilege of Venetian 
residence, trade and religious rites equal to 3iose x>os8e686d 
by our own subjects, — together with free access to the 
Holy Places in Palestine to all who make pilgrimage 
thereto in Venetian shix)s or under convoy and permission 
of the Venetian government 

* ^ ^ (Signed) Melek Ahdel. 
" ^ Witness our Seal.' 

'^My audible translation of this paper was sufficient 
for the release of our passengers, and the restoration of 
the document which seemed innocent enough. But the 
X>aper itself^ Falket An agreement that Dandolo shall 
divert the Crusade away from Moslem lands ! And that 
in spite of his agreement with the crusaders ! Had the 
Doge himself told me this, I would not divulge it even to 
you, Falke, though we two have slept in each other's 
brains for many years. 

"But I keep the pledge we made at Le Nid, to serve 
you, Falke, as I serve myself. You wear the Cross. You 
serve the Marquis who leads this Crusade. Do it with 
your eyes open. Know that the army of the Church 
will never be carried to the Holy Land in Venetian ships. 

"With me it is different I can serve the Doge with 
good conscience, for I wear no Cross. It matters not to 
me whether I sail into the mouths of the Nile, the Bay of 
Acre, or into the Straits of the Bosphorus. 

"Falke, we have lived hard lives together in the 
Schwarzwald and at Constantinople ; but we never broke 
conscience with one another. Being outlawed, as we both 
are in our proper persons, we have to practice a measure 
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of deceit towards others, as the birds cover their nests 
with leaves, and hide themselves amid colours like their 
feathers. This is nature's law to which we are reduced. 
But betwixt us two, Falke, there must be truth of a fixed 
dye. 

'^So much then I must tell you. Were the Gross on 
my breast^ I would tear it ofil But I am not a priest 
Perhaps I am not even a Christian. Jesu Himself only 
knows." 



xxvm 

A HARD QUESTION 

AS Walter had said, Boniface arrived the follow- 
ing day, but he was unexpected by any of his 
own people. Only the bugle call beneath the 
hill announced him. Walter was like an eagle perched 
on a peak of the Alj^ his sharp eye seeing everything in 
Italy. 

I was among the crowds that welcomed the master of 
Montferrat He was stouter than when I had met him in 
the tournament, and wore a greater dignity of mien, — 
though he was never wanting in that respect But surely 
the prospective honour of leading the Crusade as the suc- 
cessor of Godfrey and Barbarossa and Bichard of England 
might be exi)ected to straighten one's neck somewhat 
As I watched the Marquis my mind took in a 
wider scene, — ^all Europe moving like a tide towards 
Venice ; rolling in waves of power across France ; pour- 
ing through the Schwarzwald and the defiles of the Alps. 
New armies were gathering, on the plains of Lombardy, 
as clouds form in the still air, — for Northern Italy 
which at first paid no heed to the Pope's call to arms, 
now responded as an echo to the name of Boni&ce : the 
cities of Genoa and Pisa and Padua forgetting their rival- 
ries, and crowding their gates with their trained bands. 
Fleets were being built on the North Sea to carry the 
sturdy warriors of the Lowlands, and perhaps Britain, 
down the Atlantic coast, and through the Pillars of 
Hercules, to their common rendezvous at the head of the 
Adriatic. 

210 
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These thickening events were enough to turn the head 
of any man with ambition ; but what Walter had told me 
gave me a fight within myself which must first be settled. 
I wished that he had not revealed that Alexandrine 
scheme : then my conscience had been clear. Yet he had 
only been true to our pledged confidence. Gould I keep 
my vow of the Cross knowing that the Crusade w^s not 
to bet 

But if I did not join with Montferrat how could I serve 
Ben6et The problem was too much for my wit; and 
there was no one to counsel me. So I diverted myself 
with doings just around ma 

The castle of Montferrat was aflame with banners during 
the day, and with bonfires at night. For a week wine 
was free to all, — the Marquis' acknowledgment of the 
love of his i)eople. Priests carried bundles of little red 
crosses, and pinned them on breasts that thrilled only 
with loyalty to their chief, and felt no response to the call 
of religion ; — a happy state of mind in view of coming 
events. Secretaries transformed the chambers of the 
castle into offices of business. The great dining hall 
could not seat the nobles and knights that came. Ville- 
huardoin was there to transfer to Bonifiice the allegiance 
of the men of Champagne which they had pledged to 
their own now deceased Theobald. Baldwin of Flanders 
and Louis of Blois, — ^these daily sat in council within 
drawn curtains. I noted that Simon de Montfort, who 
was a close adherent of the Pox>e and withal somewhat of 
a bigot in religious matters, was received with very stately 
courtesies, but not to close confidence. The prelates and 
priests, who swarmed the place like flocks of crows, were 
left to their own pious offices. 

There was, however, one exception ; a priest who dif- 
fered from his fellow shavelings in that his face was 
neither pale from confinement in his cell, nor harsh with 
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aficetic rigours ; nor was it florid ajid soft with the sug- 
gestion of monastic kitchens or the luxury of bishops' 
palaces. He might have been a soldier who had put off 
the casque for the cassock, or one of those humbler serv- 
ants of Jesu who share the life of exposure and toil of 
people in the mountains, and salt their meagre living 
with the savour of heaven. I noted that when this priest 
was in a group of his own kind he left them laughing, 
and that some regarded him as given to buffoonery over- 
much for a clerical. The Marquis frequently talked with 
him while dignitaries of the Church could scarcely obtain 
an interview. 

He was Pdre de Lis. 

"Ah, Baoul ! Eaoul-oul>oul ! Couldn't you take a 
sweeter name than thatf It sounds like a wolf christen- 
ing her pups. Falke, — that is better. Tell me the story 
of how you got that cuckoo of a Greek princeling out of 
his nest on the Bosphorus." 

We moved away into the wood. P6re de Lis rolled 
upon the ground as I narrated our adventures in Con- 
stantinople. When I told of the coffin exploit, he turned 
a summersault 

" Now, Falke, what next! " 

" That PU not tell you, for we are not at confessional 
now." 

*^And were I at confessional, my son," said he, "I 
would not ask, for you would have to answer ; and there 
are some things every man should keep to himself. If 
they be sinftQ things that you must confess, bunch them 
in the telling. One bitter gulp is easier down one's 
throat than many bitter tastes that lie on the tongue. 
But, Falke, it must be purgatory for a lad of your spirit 
to wait here with these gowned and sworded jackanapes. 
I may tell you this. The Marquis pledged me to give 
you any service you might ask. That Cross on your shirt 
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is getting moth-eaten. It will have more airing soon. 
Great things are afield." 

" That troubles me, good father." 

"Troubles yout What has come over you, Falkef 
Has the delicate living of Montferrat softened your 
musdet Or has the Lady Ben6e turned your stomach 
against adventures by her sweetmeats f Ah, Falke! 
FaJke ! have a care. I and Saint Antony can speak of 
such matters from experience. I see I must have you 
away, — back to the Schwarzwald, or over the seas." 

"Frankly, good &ther, I am troubled about any 
further service of the Marquis." 

"Of the Marquis! — ^the first sword in Christendom, 
until he puts you where you can win that glory from him. 
He is captain of the Lord's host And you, Falke, wear 
the Cross." 

"(Jood father," I replied, "this Crusade will never 
rescue the Holy Sepulchre." 

"It is jMJSsibly so," replied he, "since so many 
attempts have failed." 

" It will not even attempt to rescue the Sepulchre," 
said L 

Pfere de Lis was clearly startled by my words, — as a 
fox is startled when a hound darkens his hole. His look 
confirmed my suspicion that the plot to divert the Crusade 
had more accomplices than Dandolo and the Marquis. 
How much the priest knew I could not guess. I con- 
tinued, 

" How can I wear the Cross when I even suspect that 
it is but a badge of hypocrisy! The Cross has but two 
arms : one points to Jerusalem ; the other to death. There 
is no other alternative to a true soldier." 

"I!fay, Falke, there you mistake. There are, as you 
say, but two arms to your Cross, Jerusalem and death. 
But there is a top to it, that may point to Constantinople. 
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Jerusalem may not fall to Chnsteudom aa we are essaying 
to take it This new Crusade has been preached in a 
blind passion of religious fervour. It will serve well 
enough to keep the people awake to more heroic duties 
than drinking and lusting at home, stealing one another's 
castles, and forgetting the care of the churches. But it 
may go no further than a few pirate expeditions on 
Moslem commerce, and the return of a few thousand 
beggared knights. Your surmise, Falke, maybe right 
that we shall not even attempt a direct attack ui>on the 
Holy Land. But tell me, what gave you this thought ! " 

He glanced searchingly into my face, evidently sus- 
pecting that I had learned more than was wise to be told. 
I replied, * ^ Why, good father, I have been in Venice ; have 
drifted outre mer ; have dwelt in the Blachem, where the 
secrets of Europe echo in the very rustling of the curtaina 
Ask the storks how they know which way to fly when 
the north wind is freezing their tails. Why did Boniface 
have no zeal for the Crusade until Prince Alexius was 
well in Swabian hands ! " 

*' Falke, you are over wise,'' replied Pfere de Lis. 
" You and I must be content to play this game according 
to the fall of the dice. And how Uiey fidl — ^well, that is 
Providence." 

** A comfortable definition," I rcooined. 

The priest's eyes snapped. '* True, and it is the part of 
wisdom to give comfortable definitions to things one can- 
not understand. Bemember that rule, my son, and life 
will be the easier for you. But you are Jean von 
Ehrestein. You were a knight before you took the Cross. 
And in spite of the degradation put upon you, you never 
denounced your vows under Chivalry." 

" Never," I replied, eagerly. 

" You Uien vowed to serve God, your Emperor — that 
is Philip the Swabian—and to defend the rights of the 
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wronged. The Lady Ben6e held your glova Not to 
take the gage of war for her rights as a Prinoess of 
Greece, that will be the relinquishment of chivahic 
vow." 

" Is Chivalry above the Church t " I asked. 

^'Nay, my son, they are one, since the Church has 
sanctified the code. Did you not enter knighthood by 
the doorway of the masst What meant your vigil all 
night before the altar f Then, Jean, you took the real 
Cross into your soul ; and that is more sacred than this 
bit of rod upon your shirt But why should they con- 
flict f Will the Sepulchre of Jesu be less sacred if taken 
by way of Constantinople, rather than by way of Alex- 
andria f" 

I could not tell Pdre de Lis that I knew this Crusade 
would enter Jerusalem neither by way of Alexandria nor 
that of Constantinople. 

I replied, "I cannot weigh words with you, good 
father ; but you have taught me — and now do — ^that ttiere 
is one whom I must obey, even before a priest" 

"Who!" 

* * Myself : my conscience. I will be my own priest, and 
make my own sacrifice." 

I drew my dagger, and brought it dose to my bosom. 

"Hold!" cried P6re de Lis. "Are you madt" 
Before the priest could stay me the sharp point had 
ripped the threads of the Crusader's badge, and I threw 
it to the ground. 

P6re de Lis's face flushed with anger ; but only for an 
instant He picked up the Cross and thrust it into his 
own bosom. 

"Jean, I will keep your Cross until your conscience 
wills to resume it Did you ever hear the Breton knighf s 
songf Let it be yours, my son." 

With that he sang, 
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*' ' My good sword carves the oasques of men ; 
My tough lanoe thmsteth sure. 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.' 

" But here comes the Marquis." 

Seeing Pdre de Lis, Boniface dismissed his attendants, 
two gaudily bedecked notables, and approached us. His 
welcome of the priest suggested to me Dandolo's familiar- 
ity with Walter. Did P6re de Lis hold some similar re- 
lation of confidence to the Marquis f His introduction 
of me to the Marquis was surely unconventional. 

"The captain of Le Mdl If I mistake not your 
Highness has been partaker of some of his stolen goods." 

The Marquis grasped my hand, and putting his arm 
about my shoulder, studied my face. 

"Let me see the very soul of the bravest man in 
Europe. Of Le Nid t I vow, good sir, if heaven permit, 
that you shall one day wear the title of Walter, Prince of 
CJonstantinople. I regret that the secrecy of your great 
exploit there forbids my blazoning it to the world. But 
one day, one day, you shall have your reward." 

I demurred at the unstinted praise he poured upon me. 
He checked me. 

" I have it all from Prince Alexius himsel£ But you 
are a younger man than I had expected to see. Walter's 
doings — ^robber though they called you — ^have for many 
years been well known to me. And your face is one I 
have certainly seen before." 

P6re de Lis rescued me from an uncomfortable suspi- 
cion that I was about to be recognized. He burst into 
laughing. 

"You have seen him more than once, Marquis, but 
never have known him for what he was. He has been a 
merchant, with ass laden with goods ; a monk, whose 
prayers you have asked : a man-at-arms, maybe at your 
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own casUe, or a beggar by your roadside. Walter is the 
chameleon, who changes hues to suit his purpose. But 
one thing, Marquis, the captain of Le Nid never changed, 
— ^himself; honest, though outlawed : and ever a friend of 
the House of Swabia." 

Bonifiace caught the enthusiasm from the priest, — 
" True : and is the story not correct that our Walter 
defended Castle Balien when attacked by Otto's men t " 

"It is true," I modestly admitted, "as this scar 
proves.'' 

"That scar, though on a routier, is as sacred as your 
tonsure, priest, ' ' said Boniface. * * Nay, let me change my 
words : it is as sacred as the scar you yourself, P6re de Lis, 
wear just above your girdle : the wound you got when 
soldiering with Conrad." 

" God rest his soul ! " said P6re de lis, crossing him- 
self 

" Amen ! " responded Boniface. " Captain Walter " 

" I am Eaoul," I interjected ; " one name at a time." 

"True! I must forget the name of Walter, — Sir 
Eaoul. You have brought me the Prince Alexius. One 
other man I would to God you could discover, and bring 
to me." 

"If possible," I replied eagerly, foreseeing some new 
adventure which might divert me from following the 
Crusade. 

"Then find for me the unknown knight to whom our 
house is indebted for the rescue of my niece, the Princess 
Ben6e, at the Gondo. She was " 

" I know the event," I interrupted. " I know the man. 
If I mistake not the Princess Eente has already learned 
his name during your absence." 

" Heaven grant it ! Two such men as he and Captain 
— Sir Eaoul — were worthy ten score of such knights 
as are parading here. Our heroes are like a game cock 
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whose growth is in tail feathers rather than in spurs. 
Kow, Sir Eaonl, make of me some request^ something 
great enough to express my gratitude. Do not stint it^ 
I beg of you. Whatever my i)osition as leader of our 
gathering armies may allow me to grant, that is already 
yours.'' 

" My request is a simple one," I r^oined. 

" You have but to speak it, my brave man." 

" I thank you, sire," I said, "and will make bold with 
one fEkvour. It is, that, having accomplished my mission 
in respect to the Prince Alexius, you now dismiss me 
from your service." 

" And leave Montferrat ! I swear to you. Sir Baoul, 
that you shall be to me as the very finger on my hand. 
Whatever honour or fortune comes to me, you shall share 
it Where will you got What would you do t " 

" I would serve the Doge of Venice," I replied. 

"And I lose you t" 

" K^ay, you shall gain me. I can serve you better there 
than here. Prince Alexius is in your hands : but you know 
not with what helpers I secured him. It is better thua 
And it may be well that the Qeneral of the Crusade, the 
agent of heaven and the Holy Father, know as little of 
some things that may occur." 

The Marquis coloured slightly. 

I continued, " My thanks, sire, for your assurance that 
I shall be as one of your own fingers. But do you watch 
your fingers on the sword hilt in every parry and thrust 
Think as little of Eaoul : yet know, sire, that wherever I 
may be I shall serve you and the fair Princess Ben^ as 
faithfully as does the finger on your hand." 

The Marquis was very warm in pressing me to remain in 
his personal service ; yet, I am sure, that my determina- 
tion relieved him from some i)erplexity. How could he 
advance me among the knights without either proving 
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my pedigree, or declaring the exploit at Ck)n8tantinoplef 
To herald me as a wild bird from Le Nid would create as 
pretty a mess among the high bloods gathering at Mont- 
ferrat as his announcement of me as the hired kidnapper 
of Prince Alexins would have made among the courts of 
Eurox)e. 

I congratulated myself upon this victory of my virtue 
over my ambition too soon ; for I must tell you of a deex)er 
dilemma into which my discarding the Gross brought me. 



XXIX 

CONSCIENCE, OR LOVE? 

THAT night I sat at the feet of Een6e. 
**Dear Jean," she said, ''I am weary of life 
here at Montferrat" 

'^ Yet," I replied, "it must be foil of interest All 
the world is parading under these trees." 

"The world ! " said Eenfe. " The tassel on the chest- 
nut-tree, — ^that which flurries in the wind and fills our 
nostrils with its sour odour, is not the forest : and as little 
are these plumed creatures that strut about us the people. 
This parade of men is not life. I have been shut within 
castles since I was bom, and have seen nothing else ; but 
my heart tells me that the world has a soul, to which 
these things are related only as one's finger-nails and 
freckles are related to one's spirit : — ^things which, per- 
hai)S, the spirit in us grows, and are of use—to scratch 
with, or to try to get rid of. These dukes and counts 
and knights, quarrelling, jibing, boasting, carousing, and 
anon lying about their love to a silly girl like me, 
which, — Jean, don't be jealous— some of them do almost 
daily, though they know less about me than they do about 
the kitchen wenches to whom they are more really de- 
voted : — these are not the world. 

"The world is full of people who are innocently happy, 
or honestly sorrowful : who love one another, and are 
helpful : who hoi)e something, pray for something, be- 
lieve something, toil for something ; have needs and long- 
ings that they are not ashamed to tell the blessed saints. 

"Here, Jean, but for the love of my Uncle Bonif^^ 
220 
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and thine, there is no heart, no reality. But for yonr 
coming, I would arm myself with a milk-pail, and seek 
adventures among the herds. The cows are honest when 
they low : dogs' are fiedthful when they lick your hand. 
The sheep, the birds and all the wild creatures tell each 
other the truth. So do peasants, herdsmen, hunters, 
everything and everybody — for it is Gk)d's world, and 
God is good. Here are only selfishness and hypoc- 
risy. 

'^ O that I were a man, Jean, and could march away ! 
I care not whither : only to get out of myself, though it 
costs my blood." 

'^ True daughter of the great Conrad ! " I ejaculated. 

*' Jean, grant me one favour." 

"Anything, my lova" 

'^ Then build me a coflBui." 

" A coffin ! That is horribla" 

"No, not a horrible one, Jean : not one to be buried 
in, — ^for I assure you I have no intention of dying now 
that you are living : but such a cof&n as you got for my 
Cousin Alexius. Ship me over seas. Only be sure to go 
with me, and let me out when I cry." 

"I will bury you only in my arms," I replied, and on 
the spot I showed her how it would be dona 

" Did not women go on the old Crusades, Jean f And 
fight, toot Why, they had battles of women. I hear 
that the Countess of Flanders goes on this Crusade with 
her husband Baldwin. Can I not fight f Did I not do 
the bravado as well as any the other day when I chal- 
lenged Count Briennef That, Jean, was my reply to an 
offer he made me the day before to take me for his wife. 
He would not have an instant ^nay ' ; so I pledged him to 
sleep on his proi)Osal with his glove under my pillow. 

"But, Jean, do you know that even your kisses lack 
something f" 
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"Tell me," I replied eagerly, "what is the miasiiig 
quality, and I will let you practice me until I have it" 

"They lack the power to grow a beard on my cheek 
like your own." 

"But^" I said, "my dearest, if my lips had that 
alchemy I would not kiss yon at all." 

"Whynot^ Jeant" 

"Because then I would have no glorious woman like 
my Ben6e. Men cannot kiss beards. It is against the 
code." 

"Then, Jean," she replied, "you convict yourself of 
being a renegade, for I once saw you take your Haoo's 
mustachios in your fingers as fondly as you pinch my 
cheeks. I am jealous of Haoo. I have been ever since 
I saw his care of you at the Gtondo. No mother could 
have been more gentle and watchftQ. For hours he sat 
by your side when you were unconscious. Whenever 
you opened your eyes they searched wildly until they fell 
upon his face: then you would smile, and fall asleep 
again. TJiough I was by you, you did not heed me. 
Haco kissed the wound on your head, and whenever the 
pallor came to your &ce he would chafe your hands, and 
call you, *My master! My master!' until by the very 
strength of his loving soul he brought you back from the 
death world into which you were slipping. Yes, I am 
jealous of Haco. He loves you so." 

I know that the tears came into my eyes as she talked 
thus. 

"Good Haco!" I said. "He sees his Pilgia in your 
face : and I can see the spirits of a score of saints in his. 
That red hair is doubtless his aureole, only a little 
bleached by earth airs." 

"Jean, if I may not go on the Crusade, and fend myself 
from my rival by being at your side, I shall go with you 
hour by hour in my thoughts. I know every league of 
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the Holy Land, haying heard bo much about my Ca.ther's 
sojourn there related by Sir Ouy Balien. I, too, am going 
to take the Crofis. See this 1" 

Bente took from her bosom a little Cross of red silk. 
It was exquisitely wrought with needle- work: in the 
centre two swords crossing: a star on either arm: a 
crown at the top. In her ardour of speaking, she did 
not at once note what must have been a troubled look in 
my face. 

"This, dear Jean, I shall wear. Before my crucifix 
last night I vowed that I would not take it off until you 
had returned to me from our Lord's sepulchre. And, if 
you did not return to me, I would still wear it in a con- 
vent until Jesu bade me go to you in heaven. 

"But, Jean, why are you looking so distressed f You 
will return to me, and then But see this ! '' 

Ben6e drew another silken cross from her bosom. 

"This,'' she said, "is the same in every line and hue 
and stitch ; for I counted every needle touch when the 
threads were worked in, — aa 1 shall follow your every 
step in my prayers. This, Jean, you must wear on your 
breast I myself will sew it over that faded and ravelled 
one. Why, Jean I" 

She started back with horror when she saw on my breast 
the thread marks of my discarded Cross. 

"Een6e," I said, "I am no longer a Crusader." 

Her face, which had been aglow with the flush of lov- 
ing and pious enthusiasm, became instantly like alabaster. 
* She recoiled as if my hand had smitten her. 

I think I vaguely apprehended her thoughta For years 
Bente had allowed herself to be swayed by but two strong 
emotions. One was her love for myself: the other her 
reverence for the Church, which, in spite of the Greek 
alloy in her nature, had been to her the representative 
and authority of religion. These were Uke the two lobea 
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of her heart She received my refusal to wear the Cross 
88 if an arrow had gone through both. 

I strove to speak, to explain myself; but the tragedy 
in Bend's face prevented me. 

She was the first to regain self-possession. But she was 
not like herself a few moments before. 

'^ Jean/' she asked, ^^have you deserted the Cross of 
the Christf Ton, a man, have you dared to do such a 
thing!" 

"No,'' I replied. **But I revere the Cross too mnch 
to use it as a mask. I must be honest with myself, with 
God, and with you." 

She gazed at me long time in silence. " Jean, you are 
honest now in laying aside what has hitherto been only 
hypocrisy t Is this your meaning t " 

I could only reply, *^Ben6e, these words from your 
lips are sharper than sword thrusta No man would dare 
to say such a thing to me." 

"But a woman dare," said sha "Aye, must say it, 
since you yourself have made the awful admission that 
to wear the Cross of Jesu would be to wear a mask. 
Yet you have worn it A mask for what t " 

" Een6e," I replied, in real agony for the agony which 
I had occasioned her. "Een6e, believe me, I lay aside 
what would be hyi)ocrisy if I were longer to wear it" 

" Are you not^ then, any longer a Christian t " 

I was baffled how to parry her suspicion. She knew 
but little of my real life in my robber days. I had told 
her enough to warrant her fears of worse. I could not 
blame her for her indignation. 

Yet I could not tell her the secret of the Venetian 
treachery, which was possibly that of Boniface himself. 
Een6e, with her frank and fearless soul, would not 
hesitate to deal with him as she had dealt with me. She 
would refuse to have him seek her mere worldly ad- 
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yanoement as a Princess of Greece at such an awfid 
sacrifice of religious fadth and duty. If Een6e was to 
profit by coming events, she herself must be innocent of 
all complicity in the iniquitous method of bringing them 
about And she could be guarded in her innocence only 
by remaining in ignorance. I felt that I was her 
guardian in this respect, as truly as if one had thrust 
at her with a weapon. I could not tell her. 

I knew not what to say. My eyes were on the em- 
broidered Cross that still lay upon my knee, the counter- 
part of which she held in her hand. At one moment I 
thought, ^' I must tell her all." At the next I thought, 
"I must not'' 

At length I blundered out^ 

"Een6e, my seeming impiety can be explained only 
by breaking confidence with others. There are events 
shaping of which I dare not speak, not even to one so 
dear to me as yourself. One day you will know all. 
Then you will forgive me." 

"No event can justify laying aside the Cross," said 
she. "What says our Lord Himself *He that taketh 
the plow and looketh back.' " 

"In such matters I am not skilled," I replied, "but 
good P6re de Lis knows my reason, and consents to 
keep for me my Cross until I am permitted to resume 
it" 

The mention of P^ de Lis's name did not lift the 
doud from her face. It rather deepened it. 

" P6re de Lis ! The shaveling from beyond the moun- 
tain ! Do you counsel with himf Our best men, like 
Simon de Montfort, our Bishops, all speak iU of that 
priest Has your life been such, Jean, and is your 
present purpose of living such, that even a man as low 
as P^re de Lis forbids your wearing any longer the 
Cro»t" 
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Her look seemed to cover me as with a great pity. So, 
I thought, might the Holy Virgin look ux>on some sin- 
ning soul that reftised to be drawn to repentance. Had 
I the i)ower to do such a thing by act of will, I would 
have bidden my heart to cease to beat, and died at her 
feet For what could I live, since I had lost the con- 
fidence of her for whom only I cared to live t I now 
know why some of the best of men have suddenly 
thrown themselves away. What a power of heaven or 
hell a woman may have over a man. Even her goodness 
may the quicker damn him- 

**Een6e," I cried, "for the love of Jesu, withhold your 
judgment of me." 

' * For — ^the love— of Jesu t ' ^ she slowly repeated. * * For 
— ^the love — of Jesu, you refuse to take His Cross f This 
is strange." 

'* Aye," I replied, ** I call Jesu to witness that by my 
faith as a Christian I cannot wear the Cross — ^until — 
until But Een6e, we must wait" 

" Wait f K my life could only stand still until— until 
I understood this." 

I placed the silken Cross in her hand. Her fingers did 
not close upon it It fell upon the floor. She stooped to 
retake it^ but did not rise at once. I lifted her to the 
couch. She gave me one look. It was of unutterable 
love, but mingled with fright 

I stood awhile by her side fearing that she had swooned. 
How white was her fifcoe! I thought my words had 
carved another line of -paia about those beautiful lips. I 
rebelled against that mystery of Fate which binds one 
life with another by what so often proves the cruelest of 
all bonds, the bond of— Love. 

Bente at length put out her hand, and let me press it 
to my lips. 

She said, 
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"Jean. I would be alona God helping me I will — 
waif 

I lingered several days at Montferrat, hoping for her 
sommons. None coming, Haco and I went to Venice. 



XXX 

THE ISLAND PRISON 

VENICE had become the rendezvons of the gather- 
ing hosts of Christendom. Ton know that the Is- 
land of Lido almost land-locks the harbour : a mere 
strip of sand which bars out the Adriatic. This island 
was crowded with soldiery fix)m all parts of Europe. 
The white tents of the encampment lifted Iddo a little 
more above the sea level, so that when seen through the 
water-haze the island appeared like another Venice 
glistening with palaces. 

The great lagoon between Lido and the city was al- 
most bridged with ships, so many were they. There 
were fifty great galleons, with double and even triple 
banks of oars, and x>oops like the turrets of castles. 
These were to do the chief fighting. Even larger than 
these — ^and, I think, the largest ships ever built — ^were 
two hundred clumsy crafts to transport ttie men : a hun- 
dred more great barges to be stored with grain, and over 
a hundred huissiers, or arks, awaiting their lading with 
horses. These had been provided by the Venetians, but 
as yet, until the payment of the stipulated eighty-five 
thousand marks, no Crusader was permitted to mount 
their sides. They rode at easy anchor in the bay. 

Close to the shores of Lido was a fleet of even finer 
vessels than the great galleons. They were as trim in 
their shape as the fishes that shaded themselves under 
their bottoms. These the Venetians reserved for them- 
selves. They were propelled by the strongest oarsmen. 
Their decks were thronged day and night with Dandolo's 
soldiers. They were in incessant motion, guarding the 
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island that no Grosader should escape from it either to 
land or sea. From fifty to sixty thousand soldiers of the 
Cross, of whom one thousand were knights of renown, 
were thus imprisoned within a wall of water. The Cru- 
saders had not brought the promised price for their trans- 
port outre mer. Many of the richest nobles distrusted 
the Venetians, x><)^^^y having an inkling of the plot 
which Walter had told to me. Many, less conscionable, 
had already sailed from other ports, in order to practice 
their private piracies on weaker Christians en route. 
Dandolo played the part of a bailiff, and held the persons 
of the debtors in lieu of the debt. 

I am i>ersuaded that Dandolo was as well satisfied that 
the debt should remain unpaid as are the money-lenders 
on the quay when they hold rich goods as security. The 
Doge argued like an honest man, and a true ^ther of 
his own i)eople. "Have not the Venetians exx>ended 
vast sums in preparing this fleet f Artisans of every craft 
have abandoned the usual routine of their business to put 
their labour into the common enterprise, taking credit in- 
stead of cash. The rich have invested their fortunes, and 
all classes have speculated in the grand scheme. That it 
was for the glory of Cod did not mean that it should be 
to their own despoiling." / 

The Crusaders grew wrathftd over their detention, and 
the Doge repaid them in their own language. He de- 
clared, " If you do not pay, understand well that you will 
not move from this island, nor will you find any one who 
will frimish you meat and drink." 

Thus starvation threatened these men who had left 
their well-filled castles, and the luxurious cities and fer- 
tile lands of France and (Germany and Italy. Fever, 
bred by the poison of the marshes on the island, soon 
added its horrors. 

The Holy Father sent his blessing to his " true children 
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of the Ghnroh/' but the bleasing did not dry the TniUBhflBi 
nor stay the pla^e. He threatened Venice with his 
anathemas, but his threats did not breaJL the cordon of 
the Venetian guard ships. 

At length the Doge relented-H3o I say because otben 
have said so, but Walter and I had our own thoughts. 
Dandolo purposed, in lieu of the remaining thirty-five 
thousand marks, still due him, to accept the service of 
the Crusaders in an expedition for the conquest of the 
Christian city of Zara, across the Adriatic Its loot would 
be enough for all : or its flailing to the ownership of 
Venice would enable the Doge himself to appease the 
clamour of his people by promising them the future 
revenues of the captured city. 

The camp on lido was divided in opinion. Some es- 
teemed that their vow under the Cross forbade this in- 
cursion into Christian territory. Others would yield, 
pleading that their first duty, both in honomr and con- 
science, was to pay their honest debt to the VenetiaDS. 
Both parties saw very speedily that^ unless they agreed 
with the terms of the Doge, they would neither sail 
against the Infidel nor pay their debt, but that their bones 
would bleach on the sands of lido. 

BonifEice, in the council of the borons and knights, 
piously proposed to bow to the will of Providence, whose 
Bulls were written in events, while those of the Pope 
were as yet only on paper. 

P^re de lis had won the hearts of the common soldiery 
by his i)ot-lucking among them. He lifted their spirits, 
if he did not salve their consciences, by telling them of 
the riches of the town of Zara, where a ducat^s worth of 
provender could be bought for a mark ; — ^and even for 
less, if the inhabitants should object to the price : for, 
said he, *^The Holy Fathers before Innocent, have de- 
creed that in all crusades it is right for a soldier to take 
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^thont pay, if the pnrchase should be denied to him, 
whatever might be necessary to speed him on the way to 
Jerusalem ; — and Zara is providentiaily en route to the 
Holy City, seeing that you really can't get there by any 
other way. The will of God and the will of Dandolo 
seem in marvellous agreement." 

Seeing this dilemma of honest men who wore the Gross 
on their bosoms, I was very grateful that I had discarded 
mine, — notwithstanding the rent that came to my heart 
fix>m Bend's suspicions. 

After surveying affairs in the city of Venice I was pre- 
sented to the Doge who gave me most gracious audience. 

'' Ah, here is our Blachem mole come again into the 
daylight ! The Marquis of Montferrat has already her- 
alded you. He informs me that you are of such excellent 
stuff* and so serviceable to him that he desires to get rid 
of you. I understand. Two can hunt the same game bet- 
ter apart than in close company. Sir Eaoul, you must 
take charge of our train bands. We Venetians are un- 
conquerable afloat^ but for soldiering we are like musk- 
rats in a garret The field of San Marco should be made 
a field of Mars. It is a shame that the only square rood 
of ground we have in Venice should be used as a flirting 
place when fighting is imminent. You will take the 
bands in charge f " 

"I will serve Venice," I replied, "as faithftdly as I 
have already done. When will the forces sail eastward t " 

" By two moons hence, in October." 

<< Whither t" Tasked. 

"To Zara, if that strutting peacock of a cardinal, 
Gapuano, doesn't bar the way with the curses of his 
master, the Pope. Let priests keep to their prox>er busi- 
ness and attend to the souls of men. Magistrates were 
appointed of God to bear the sword, so says Saint Paul, 
or I have forgotten the holy epistles." 
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'^ Why not go at once to Alexandriaf " I asked, with 
as mnch innocence of affairs as I could put into my tones. 

"That would not do," said the Doge. "The Infidels 
are alert They are practiced soldiers. A campaign on 
the Dalmatian coast will be excellent for our disciplina 
Besides, the debt to Venice must be paid. Surely the 
Lord would not bless an expedition that began with 
bargain-breaking, with robbing a Christian people like 
the Venetians. San Marco himself would blow the sea 
into a tempest if I should let this expedition sail without 
having done justly by his patrons. What says the 
blessed Jesu of a debtor t " — crossing himself reverently— 
"*Thou Shalt be cast into prison. Verily, thou shalt 
not come out until thou hast paid the uttermost &rthing.' 
Verily, I say, that the island of Lido is as holy a com- 
ment on that Scripture as ever priest invented. '* 

" And what after Zara.t" I asked. 

The Doge put his hand familiarly on my shoulder. 

"Young man, pray leave something to Providence. 
Once, when hunting a wild boar, a deer crossed my track. 
I took the deer first." 

Seeing his Excellency's humour I followed it. 

" But, sire, Zara is not a deer ; only a tiny doe. What 
if in following her, we should trail the buck t " 

"What buck!" he asked, straining his eyes to read 
my face. 

I ventured boldly, " The buck with the Golden Horn, 
that drinks from the Bosphorus." 

The Doge laughed heartily at my turn to his parable, 
and added, 

"Why, Sir Eaoul, if such a golden horned buck should 
appear I would give you the first shot at it, since you 
know so well its ways." 

"Most gladly," I declared. "I carry no boar spear 
for the Infidel. I am not a Crusader. Hence I left the 
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service of Montferrat^ and sought that of Venice. Venice 
is independent of the Marquis. Venice is not even in the 
Crusade except as having provided transports. '* 

The Doge sat a long time silent At length he said, 

"Would God, Sir Eaoul, I could be my own master. 
But rulers are the slaves of circumstances. A crown 
crushes the man who wears it. You know the division in 
the camp of the Crusaders. Hundreds of the best knights 
have already slipped away and gone home. The best 
swords of Europe still hesitate. Men who fear nothing 
else tremble at the two fingers of the Pope. To-morrow 
I myself take the Cross. It must float even above the 
Lion of San Marco." 

" I, then, cannot enter the service of Venice," I replied. 

The Doge burst into a rage. " Cannot f Young man, 
you shall. You must" 

His grip on my shoulder proved that once his fingers 
had been like steel. "Sir Eaoul, you may think to 
escape the deviPs clutches, but you shall not slip from 
mine. By these blind eyes, and yours that barely missed 
the blinding, I swear that we shall serve each other until 
the Greek " 

** Not under the Cross," I interrupted. 

*^You young scapegrace," said Dandolo, "I will my- 
self abacinate you — ^in the Venetian way." 

"How is that!" 

"Blind your eyes with the glare, not of hot irons, but 
of new ducats. Count your pile." 

" I want none," I replied. "Ducats weigh too heavily 
at the belt for good soldiery. I serve only from love of 
God and hatred of the Greek, which are the same thing, 
or there is no justice in heaven. But, I take it that that 
sentiment will not mix well with a vow on the Holy 
Sepulchre." 

I thought I had gone too &r, and that the telling of 
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my scrapleB was nnseemly, being in sort a rebuke to 
one 80 far my superior But the Doge took no offense. 
He evidently had to make similar parries with, his own 
confioience, and had learned the trick. 

^'I have it," said he, after a moment's thought 
'^ Enter the service of the Prince Alexius. As you said 
of yourself and Montferrat^ we two can hunt the same 
game separately. Besides I have seen that little Greek 
princeling. Alesdus needs a bone or two ficom your 
spine. Sir Eaoul, to stiffen his own back. He has 
neither wit nor will to be trusted alone. Qo with him, 
Sir Baoul. Stick to him. Bide him back to Constanti> 
nople, or the silly colt wiU never get there." 

I had not replied before Sir Gallo was announced, and 
Walter entered. 

" Here, Charon,'' said Dandolo, ''take this fellow, and 
dip him in the Styx, for he belongs to the Immortal& 
But have a care not to cross him, lest he drown yon in 
the canal. He is an obdurate fellow, and, unless you 
watch him, will have his own way." 



XXXI 
ONE'S SOUL SAIUNG AWAY 

NHXT day, a Sunday, San Maroo was crowded. 
After mass had been performed by the Cardinal 
Oapuanoi the Doge was led np the pulpit 
stairs, and amid a hush as solemn as that of the Day of 
Judgment, spoke these words in presence of the Great 
Ck>uncil and the people who thronged the building to the 
doors. 

^^ Venetians, you are allied with the bravest men on 
earth. I am old, and very infirm : as you see, I have 
need of rest : still while life lasts let me lead you. If 
you wish that I should take the Gross, I will go with you 
and the pilgrims until God gives me rest." 

The crowd yelled their applause. The Crusaders pres- 
ent imitated Yillehuardoin and fell to weeping. They 
say there were tears shed by the bronze Lion of San 
Marco in the plaza when Dandolo knelt at the altar and 
Oapuano afi^ed to the ducal breast a Cross big enough 
to glare its shape into his blind eyes, lest he should forget 
his vow. 

The fact that the expedition was about to start put me 
into a sort of moral convulsion. My soul raised anchor 
though my body was grounded. 

Why was a head like mine, one fitted to be only the 
butt of a battering ram and dash against stone walls, 
forced to solve problems of religious duty! I could al- 
most have prayed to the devil to take away my sense of 
right and wrong, and leave me like — Dandolo. Why 
had not God made me altogether a beast, with only teeth 
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and claws, and devoid of moral natnref Why was I 
created with a tiger's love of battle, and the scrapolous- 
ness of a monkf Could a leech have persuaded me that 
my conscience was in some spot in my body I would have 
cut it out with a knife and transformed myself into a 
brute. I know why, as Holy Church teaches, the very 
angels fell from heaven and became devils. They couldn't 
stand the quarrel with their own better convictions. 

As I saw the war preparations going on about me, and 
knew that I might have the foremost place in the field, I 
was tempted to throw away all sense of higher duty. 
Who was I to assert myself, when wiser and doubtless 
better men let themselves drop into the drift of affairs, 
and go with it, as the fishes, great and little, go out with 
the tidef But I was stranded ; puddled in between the 
rocks of my scruples. 

I sought counsel of P^re de Lis. He warned me against 
self-righteousness. He argued that there could be no 
prolonged diversion of the Crusade ; that the capture of 
Zara would mean the closer union of Venice with the 
Lord's host: that the menace of even Constantinople 
would only bring the heretical Greeks to concur in the 
plans of the Holy Father at Eome : that the fleet must 
ultimately sail for Egypt and the Holy Land. He de- 
rided my suspicion of any false play on the part of the 
leaders ; and, as I dared not tell him of Walter's discov- 
ery of the secret treaty between Venice and Alexandria, 
I could not answer him. But my inner contention was 
unmanning me. I felt that I must submit. 

We were watching the manoeuvring of a splendid galley 
in a mimic attack upon another. The war fever entered 
my brain. I said to the priest, 

" Good father, give me back my Cross. I will put my 
soul into your keeping. Pledge me only by your holy 
office BS my confessor that you will absolve me fix>m the 
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sin of my part in this emprise, if my foreboding should 
become true, and the Gmsade miscarry." 

Pdre de Lis put his arms about me very tenderly. 

" Jean, as Jesu lives, I love you as well as ever £Either 
loved his own son, — but one man cannot take the re- 
sponsibility of another in such matters. Saint Paul saith, 
' Let every man bear his own burden.' '* 

*^Yet, Mher, you represent Holy Church, and Holy 
Church is the body of Jesu who bore the sins of all men. 
Can you not, as priest, promise me absolution, if what 
you bid me do should prove an error t " 

I saw that my words vexed the good man. Afber a 
moment's hesitation, he said, ''Jean, the Holy Father 
speaks for Holy Church, but as yet he has sent no bless- 
ing upon our banners." 

"Does the Holy Father, too, have my doubts!" I 
asked. 

He replied, ''Innocent was ever over-cautious. It is 
known that he dislikes Boniface. The Pope politically 
is a Welf and hates the Swabian house. But enough of 
this talk, Jean. I must not question the action of the 
successor of Peter. Jean, be your own priest Don't 
bres^ with yourself. An unresting conscience is worse 
than an arrow through the back to such men as you." 

" That I know overwell," I replied. 

Now I have seen many a torrent that I would dare to 
swim alone, but not with another man on my back. So 
I could understand why P^re de lis was willing to risk 
sinning himself in this adventure, but not ready to risk 
the double damnation of another soul tied to his own. I 
would be my own priest Grod helping me I would stand 
by my conscience, though I confess that the altar of con- 
science was loaded with an awful sacrifice. I myself was 
the victim ; all my natural desires — except one, to please 
her I loved — ^were on that altar. 
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I was ashamed that, having stood ont against the ap- 
peslB of Een^ in this very matter, I should have 80 
nearly yielded to my carnal love of fighting. I could not 
blame her distmst of me, for I knew that I could not tmst 
myself. 

And, good P^re de Lis ! However he might be en- 
tangled in the political affiedrs, I knew him as something 
better than a priest, — a true man ; and true to me. 

I stayed in Venice until the departure of the fleet ; and 
then, — I confess to so much wickedness— my heart sailed 
away with it though my body did not. 

There were now nearly five hundred 8hix>s in the 
armada. The sides of each great galley were sheathed 
with the bucklers of the warriors, and fairly blazed with 
gold and steel as if every ship were a single soldier 
armed oap<a-pie : while every shield stood for a swords- 
man of renown. The huissiers were laden to the water's 
edge with horses : others with great timbers for battering- 
rams, with loangonels for hurling great rooks, with 
catapults for javelins, and the material for constructing 
various war machines. Hundreds of priests were perched 
in the cross-trees, and chanted together the "Veni, 
Creator Spiritus," an appeal for the &vouring winds of 
heaven, since the blessing of the Pope was not forth- 
coming. 

The Doge's great galley, painted with vermilion (the 
royal colour of Greece, as was noted) led the way seaward. 
Four trumpeters, with long silver trumpets, stood upon 
the prow. As their call rang over the water, it was taken 
up by hundreds of bugles and horns, and the crashing of 
cymbals, and beating of drums, and the shout from a 
hundred thousand throats. 

Walter and I in a gondola followed the fleet for a league 
over the sea^ until the sails, red with the glory which the 
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setting Bon flong after them in lien of other blessing, 
sank out of sight into the eastern horizon. 

Said Walter, ^' Jean, you are either a great saint or a 
great fooL" 

Then Walter saw what he never saw before or since. 
He saw me throw myself into the bottom of the boat, and 
cry like a baby. 

Fool surely I had been in not joining the fleet For a 
girlish scruple, for a bit of casuistry such as might serve 
for some white-&ced monk as a cud to chew on, I had 
missed the glory of fighting alongside my fellows ; thrown 
away my chance of rewinning my spurs ; kept Ben^ in 
suspicion that I was a renegade who despised the Cross ; 
and won only a sneer from Walter. 

^^Fool! Fool! Fool!" I moaned. 

Walter stayed in Venice, to do for the younger Dandolo, 
who had been appointed to rule, what he had done for his 
neither. And well the deputy needed the eagle's sharp 
eyes to guard him against the enemies of Venice who 
were swarming from Eome and frt)m the capital of Otto 
theWelf. 

Boniface had not sailed with the expedition. Had he 
scruples f or was it imi)olitic for the Gteneral of the 
Church's forces to go without the sanction of the Holy 
Father! 

In a few weeks came the news of the capture and sack 
of Zara ; of the merciless massacre by the Venetians ; that 
the conquerors, regardless of their pledge to sail at once 
for I^ypt, had determined to winter in the captured 
city ; of the rebellion of hundreds of the knights against 
this i>erfidy that had entrapped them on the Dalmatian 
coast as once before on the island of Lido. 

The Pope's rage flashed in a Bull of excommunication 
against the Venetians. He minced no words. 

'^ Satan has thrust your swords upon a Christian people. 
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You have offered to the devil the first-frnitB of yonr 
pilgrimage." 

That was a little salve to my irritation with myself for 
not having joined the expedition. If I were not a saint, 
neither did I belong to those whom the Holy Father had 
definitely damned. Walter presented me with a brass 
aureole, which he had purchased of a Jew who dealt in 
cast-off clothing, and which had once adorned the head 
of a wooden saint. In expressing my thanks, I made 
such obeisance that I overtipped the gondola, and 
plimged us both into the canal. 

The Pope's Bull, and the outcry of the pious against 
the trickery of the Venetians and the easy gullibility of 
the Crusaders, had no influence upon Dandolo's plans; 
but it gave me a chance plausibly to explain to Ben6e 
my refusal to wear the Cross. 

I hastened to Montferrat. 
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RECONCILIATION 

RENTE'S welcome relieved me from the need of 
making explanation. 
'^ Thank Ood, Jean, that you had no part in 
this nefarious business at Zara ! Did you know of the 
intended treachery of the Venetians!" 

I admitted that I had reasons to suspect it, and that 
these reasons were sufficient for my refosal to wear the 
Cross. 

If the brass aureole Walter had given me were of 
heaven's own light about my head I could not have been 
more elated. Een6e put her two hands upon my cheeks, 
and blessed me with lips that touched my own. The 
Holy Father's benediction would have been less to me. 
God forgive me if I err in saying this ! but why did He 
make this woman to be so much to me that I could live 
happily only in her favouring thought, as the sainted 
ones need the smiles of the mother of Ood to make them 
happy in heaven t 

*^ Jean, I will keep the two silken crosses I made, until 
we can both wear them with honesty and honour. And the 
mountain priest, P6re de Lis, — I was imjust to him. My 
Uncle Boniface has told me of him ; of how he served my 
father Conrad in the holy wars, and was once wounded 
almost to the death in guarding him from treachery in 
the camp at Acre ; and how in his own arms the good 
man had brought me, a mere babe, to Sir Ouy Balien. I 
had been led to suspect Pdre de lis from hearing him so 
reviled by the other priests.* 
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'^ And Jean, I had to tell my Uncle Boniface that my 
unknown rescuer at the Grondo was none other than Sir 
Baoul. You should have heard his exclamation. He 
does not know you for what you are, Jean of Ehrestein ; 
but declares that such a man, in spite of Le Nid, must 
have been born of gentle and noted blood. The Marquis 
has left command that Sir Baoul shall ever be a favoured 
guest at Montferrat. Think of it, Jean ! I am com- 
manded as mistress of this castle to entertain Sir Baoul 
with every honour and favour. But I was never graoefhl 
in playing the hostess. I am so apt to blunder — see!" 
With which she actually stumbled — into my arms. And, 
I assure you, I was equally forgetftd of ceremonies. 

Ben6e told me that her cousin, the Prince Alexius, 
was at Warzburg, where his brother-in-law, Philip, held 
his court : that Alexius had visited the Holy Father at 
Bome, to whom he made pledges that ii\ return for the 
papal benediction upon the Crusaders' arms which should 
restore his father Isaac to the throne of Constantinople, 
he would give his consent to the union of the Greek with 
the Latin Church, and himself support a Qreek army to 
carry the Crusaders to Jerusalem. The Holy Father dis- 
trusted the ability of Alexius to carry out such an agree- 
ment. Furthermore Pope Innocent had put Philip 
under ban, and saw clearly that to £»vour Alexius' 
project he must change about and henceforth side with 
Philip against Otto, which he could not do. Her Uncle 
Boniface had not gone with the army against Zara, trust- 
ing thereby to afffect the Pope more kindly towards him- 
self and the House of Swabia. 

While listening to Ben6e I oame to a dear resolve re- 
garding my future course. I would take the advice 
given me by the Doge Dandolo, and oflRer my sword to 
Prince Alexius. Since I had delivered him ttom the 
clutches of his cut-throat uncle at Constantinople, I fdt 
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myself somewhat responsible for the entire suooess 
of the venture of which that BfEaii was only the begin- 
ning. Besides, Bonne's interests were one with those 
of Alexius. Further, this would relieve my conscience 
of all accountability for the Crusade, and yet not leave 
me at home like a sick child when all the world was 
going a- warring. 

I crossed the Alps to Warzburg. Prince Alexius was 
overjoyed at my coming. Though among kinsmen at 
the court of Philip, he told me of many suspicious cir- 
cumstances that made him fear for his life. He was sure 
that poisoners from Constantinople had tracked him; 
that Otto's men were watching him. He was eager to 
follow the counsel of Philip and Boniface, and appear 
suddenly before the Crusaders at Zara, and there repeat 
the proposal he had made to the Pope, — ^namely, to pour 
the treasures of Constantinople into their cause, if first 
they would make it possible by restoring his house to 
the imperial throne and command of the royal treasury. 
Boniface was confident that the army would accept the 
proposal with enthusiasm, and that this would force the 
Pope to approve it. . If not, it would be easy to enroll 
all the Swabian adherents to assist the Venetians, and 
the movement against Constantinople would be in entire 
independence of the Church. Boniface had now gone to 
his command at Zara. 

As we journeyed to follow him, Prince Alexius in- 
sisted that I should share his room or his tent, with 
Haco near at hand. At Trieste we took ship. Haoo 
slept on deck like a watchdog ; I within the curtains, for 
the Prince would have it qo. From Trieste we went 
down the coast to Durazzo. To our Joy, — ^for we esteemed 
it a good omen of what would occur ^sewhere— that city 
openly welcomed the Prince. Beaching Zara we found 
that the army had sailed across to Corfu; but Boni' 
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face and Dandolo had remained behind to welcome us. 
Hearing my voice, the Doge, without waiting for my 
obeisance, gripped me to his side. 

"Why here, Marquis, is our Blachem mole again ! " 

"A mole with dragon's claws, I take it, your Excel- 
lency," replied Boniface. "He would not serve under 
my banner of Montferrat." 

"Nor under Venice," said the Doge. 

"That I might better serve you both," I rejoined. 

" I take it that Sir Raoul's head is as long as either of 
ours in this matter. Marquis," said Dandolo. 

" It needs to be longer," replied Boniface, " if he is to 
counsel our friend, the Prince, who seems to be as devoid 
of wit as a robin is of spurs. I hear that the Pope has 
granted absolution for our attacking this town of Zara." 

"It is true," said the Doge, who, lowering his voice, 
added, "but he is still meddling. The latter part of the 
message granting absolution forbids our going further 
against the Greeks, lest his former curse hold good. We 
have given out to the army only the absolution part 
Before they hear the rest we must have the host so well 
on its way towards the Bosphorus that they cannot turn 
back. We have gotten them as far as Corfu, thank 
heaven!" 

This was not intended for my ears, but my interest in 
affairs made me alert. I did not accuse myself of listen- 
ing to others' secret, for, if, as the Marquis had said, I 
needed a head longer than theirs to take charge of 
Alexius, I needed as well their information. 

Next day we sailed for Corfu. Prince Alexius was 
presented to the army dressed in the full insignia of 
royalty. It is wonderful what bravery of aspect good 
clothes lend a man. The Prince seemed august in his 
new trappings as compared with even the most noted 
warriors in their way-worn toggeries. He was made to 
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pronotmoe an address to the barons who gathered close 
about him. This speech was repeated in a score of 
places throughout the camp by the loudest heralds. In 
it Alexius pledged himself, if restored to his rightful 
authority, to pay out of hand to the army two hundred 
thousand marks — twice as much as they had paid the 
Venetians : and whereas the bargain witii the Venetians 
for the use of the fleet terminated in six months, at 
which time they would either be without transport to the 
Holy Land, or be stranded there without hope of return 
in case of mishap, the Prince promised to maintain the 
whole navy at his own cost for an entire year, and supply 
the army of pilgrims with provisions so long as he should 
live and reign. 

This proposal caught the most of this army of starve- 
lings — for the leaders had seen to it that the offered 
contract should not fall on full stomachs. 

Tet many of the best swords declined the compact ; 
such as were Welfe and jealous of the power which 
the conquest of Constantinople would confer upon our 
Swabian Philip ; and the over-pious who feared a second 
curse from Eome. 

That Dandolo would find a way of bringing the objectors 
to terms I did not doubt ; but the method adopted amazed 
me. He went to the malcontents with Boniface, Ville- 
huardoin, many bishops and priests. They threw them- 
selves upon the ground, weeping and begging the dis- 
affected not to desert the army now that the Lord had 
evidently made Alexius His anointed. It was always a 
wonder to me how a man so old as Dandolo could keep 
the sluiceway of his tears in such condition as to turn 
on or off the flood at will. 

Whether it was that the Doge wept most at the eyes, 
or at the purse — ^for I knew of several score thousand 
marks changing hands that day — ^the objectors were 
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won, and at Whitsim eve the grand armada Bailed 
again. 

K I was less of a saint now than when I allowed the 
ships to go without me from Yenice, I was also less of a 
fool ; for I stood on the high poop of the Prince's galley, 
armed cap-a-pia As we watohed the fleet coverhig the 
sea as £eu* as the eye could reach, the Prince knotted his 
arm in mine and said, 

^^ Good Baoul, but for you this had never been." 
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THE SWOOP 

OUB fleet resembled a vast bird ; its wings spread- 
ing over a league to right and left; the swift 
galleys of the leading knights making the beak. 
I thought of Bonnevie's once telling me that the devil, 
before he shrunk himself into the snake's skin and 
crawled into Paradise, was a bat as big as the sky, and 
could have swallowed the world. But when, a moon 
later, we came in sight of Constantinople, and saw that 
the walls were longer than our outstretched fleet, and had 
towers higher than our mast tops, and were three deep, 
with water-moate as broad as some of the canals of Venice 
flowing between them, I feared that, for all our bravery 
we were like a gull attacking a crocodile. Our hope was 
that the city would yield without a fight, since we came 
to restore its rightful emperor ; for what cared either 
court or crowd who reigned, so long as he enriched the 
one and amused the other. 

Prince Alexius was put upon a dais erected on Dan- 
dolo's galley. He was robed, crowned, sceptred, sworded 
and buskined. The vermilion hued ship of the Doge 
was rowed within bow-shot of the wall. The rest of the 
fleet crowded dose on either side and in double line be- 
hind ; floating walls of blazing shields, bristling spears, 
mangonels, catapults, battering timbers, with sixty thou- 
sand soldiers offering the alliance of Europa The great 
huissiers by skillfully constructed mechanism converted 
their bulwarks into projecting platforms, and thus re- 
vealed the companies of knights mounted on their steeds 
ready for the charge. 
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The walls of the city are close to the water's edge, and 
were thronged by all the inhabitants. A trumpet rang 
out from the Doge's galley, 

" Let Greece receive its rightful Lord." 

Prince Alexius rose from the dais, and stood with up- 
raised hand. From what we had heard of the divisions 
among the Greeks, we expected to have the gates thrown 
open. Instead, there were only cries of derision and 
hootings. At length arrows began to fall among us. 
Then we retreated across the Bosphorus. 

In a few days we made our assault. The sea wall on 
Marmora seemed impregnable. The mouth of the €k>lden 
Horn, the real harbour of the city, was closed to our 
ships by a great chain of iron which stretched across to 
the tower of Gralata. We quickly took this tower, and 
destroyed the chain. Then our galleys x)oured freely into 
the harbour. 

To my delight the point of main attack was near the 
Blachern, where the sea wall and land wall meet at an 
angle. On the land side our troops could deploy : on 
the sea side our ships could operate, since scarce a score 
of paces separated tJie wall from the deep water ; indeed 
in some places wall and water touched. 

I myself had been taken into the counsel of the lead- 
ers, and had advised the attack at this ai>ex of the city 
defenses. To the objection of Baldwin of Flanders, 
that this was the most strongly fortified position, I re- 
plied that its capture, including as it would that of the 
royal residence of the Blachern, would be decisive of the 
siege. Of this I felt confident from my knowledge of the 
cowardly character of the Emperor, and also from my 
estimate of the Waring guard, who though loyal to the 
throne, had no love for the present occupant of it, and 
would transfer their service to the blind Isaac and his 
son. Prince Alexius, the instant they saw the likelihood 
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of the restoration of these sovereigns. I confess that my 
judgment was strongly influenced by my impatience to 
get at the throats of some of my former acquaintances in 
the palace. Dandolo seconded my proposal, I am sure, 
largely persuaded by a similar passion for person^ 
vengeance. 

Baldwin with his Flemings b^an the assault While 
his bowmen swept the top of the wall with a doud of 
arrows, others planted scaling ladders and mounted. 
But they were quickly cut down by the Warings. Bald- 
win would have abandoned the assault at this x)oint, had 
not our ships gotten into action. 

The heaviest vessels were sent in first. The rigging 
was filled with expert bowmen, who swept the walls with 
a tornado of arrows. Dandolo then called for volunteer 
swordsmen from among the knights to mount to the yard- 
arms of our ships. He gave me the foremost place and 
command of a company. We dung to these yard-arms 
as thick as bees on a branch in the swarming. 

I had practiced all sorts of tactics afield, but, except 
when Walter and I clung together on the ledge of DeviPs 
Mountain, I had had no such aerial experience as this 
hanging on to a narrow pole forty cubits above the sea. 

At the trumi)et note half a thousand oar blades dipped, 
and the great ships were flung with their prows clean up 
on the shore. In some cases the prows crashed and were 
broken against the wklls themselves. Then the yard- 
arms were swung forward until they overtopped or were 
on a line with the summit of the wall. 

It is one thing to deal with an antagonist standing on 
square footing with him ; another thing to be thrown 
against him while bestraddling a timber half the round 
of your leg. Were it not that the swing of the yard-arm 
itself knocked many of the defenders off their legs we 
had been in bad plight Having gotten to our feet, the 
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poles were swung back for reinforoements. The defenders 
conld not withstand ns though they fonght desperately 
as Warings always do. This was evidenced by the dead 
bodies nnder oar feet. We soon held the first wall and 
two towers. 

In the lull of the fighting I looked around me. 
Heretofore I had seen nothing of the battle. Indeed, as 
I try to recollect the part I myself played memory fails. 
I recall no man's teyoey though I thrust at many : no 
group, though many vanished before my slashing. I 
only recall my own varying feelings, for my personality 
was lost in my passion. I was like a flame in the wind 
darting this way and that, until I suddenly realised that 
there was nothing at which to dart, except the parapet, 
and from that every living thing that opposed us had 
vanished. 

Then I became conscious of being wearied and winded. 
I sat down in a crenelle. I noted that my buskin was ftdl 
of blood, and found that the calf of my leg had received 
a gash which, had it not gone with the length but across 
the muscle, would have crippled me for Ufa Yet I did 
not feel the wound at the moment it was given. I am in- 
clined to think that in time of such terrific excitement, 
the soul becomes detached fi*om the body, which it uses 
only as the body uses armour, and feels wounds only as 
the flesh feels dents made in the metal. I have known 
men to do their most valorous deeds long after, according 
to the leech's wisdom, they should have been dead, having 
received wounds that in a calmer moment would have 
been instantly fatal. 

After I had breathed myself sufficiently to get the 
dizziness out of my brain, and the blear fix)m my eyes, I 
looked from the wall over the battle. Arrows filled the 
air like thatch straws in the roof of a cottage. The space 
between the besiegers and besieged was domed by the 
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mifisiles. JavelinB thrown by opposing catapults would 
hurtle against one another midway. I saw two huge 
masses of stone, flung from mangonels, that butted each 
other like winged rams. The lighter missiles sung in 
their flight like huge mosquitoes : the heavier ones 
hummed their coming like great bees, and never was a 
swarm of either thicker. From below came the stroke of 
the battering-rams, echoing sharp as the click of a miner's 
pick when they smote the stone, and resounding as 
thunder when they struck the oaken gateways. Above 
all this noise was the shouting. One could tell by the 
tone of the yell whether a party were gaining or retreat- 
ing, as the baying of a hound is different when at the 
heels or having lost track of the game. 

One sight more thrilled me than all this. A little 
way off was a dense crowd beneath the wall. In the 
midst I recognized the form of Dandolo. With one hand 
he clung to the arm of an attendant : with the other he 
pointed the sword to the scaling ladders. Great stones 
dropped from the walls about him. Blazing liquid stuff, 
like rivulets of flame, streamed down the face of the stone 
work, — ^the Greek fire of which I had heard — ^and carried 
the escaladers off the ladders. The Venetians hesitated 
again to climb and began to retreat to their galleys. The 
shrill voice of old Dandolo penetrated the din, 

"Men of Venice, follow your Doge! Let cowards go 
back to the ships!" 

Dandolo was actually upon the rounds of a ladder, 
when he was thrust aside by the crowd, thus shamed by 
the daring of their blind chieftain. 

A few moments later a shout further along the wall to 
the right drew my eyes in that direction. I^om a tower 
floated the banner of San Marco ! Almost at the same 
time the colours of Montferrat glowed on another tower to 
the left, and on another. Then the ensign of Baldwin of 
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Flanders appeared further aloug on the walls. By night- 
fell twenty -five towers, each a castle, were ours. 

But while we were gaining the city on this side, the 
gates were opened on the other, and the Greek army 
X)Oured out, forty battalions against our six, and threat- 
ened to destroy us. It was an awful moment Our 
leaders b^an to accuse one another of having led the 
army into a trap. Soldiers had not fingers enough on 
which to count the Paters and Aves they said, fearing 
that their last day had come. The curse of the Pope 
seemed about to be fulfilled by the Greeks. 

Then hapi)ened the strangest thing. This vast army, 
which might have destroyed us as readily as a boa 
crunches a hare, having terror-stricken us with awfid ap- 
pearance, marched back within the walls having contented 
itself with snapping ite fangs. 
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AN AWAKENING 

I HAD not seen Haco since the fight began. My 
service at the walls did not require his attendance as 
my esqoire, and he had been, as I supposed, doing 
seaman's duty on the Prince's galley. The Saxon sud- 
denly appeared. His red head and excited face^ emerging 
from the spiral stairway ux)on the platform of the wall, 
glowed like a will-o' -the- wisp in a swamp. Another head, 
not unlike his own, came up beside it ; then two bodies, 
gripping each other like a pair of fighting crabs. 

"I capture him — Captain Wambold, — ^big Waring." 

''No. I captured Haco," said the other. 

Made referee as to who was prisoner and who captor, T 
bade Haco tell his side of the story. 

" I not stay on galley. Prince not fight My saex cry 
like baby for blood milk. I, too, want to see old fdends, 
nice Empress Euphrosyne, pretty Princess Eudocia, black 
Mourtzouf, and my Sax brother Wambold. Big gate 
shut, so I come in back doorway where Master and Prince 
and Haco go out once to dead boat I remember way by 
smell, like hound. I crawl up through hole in wall; 
swim down moat ; knock bang ! bang ! on postern. 
Waring soldier oi)en. He call me fool to go out dressed 
like Latin spy and tumbling in moat 'Might got 
drowned. Might got shot,' he says. He rex)ort me 
straight to Wambold. Wambold come and arrest me for 
tr3dng to desert See! He catch me; and I catch 
Wambold." 
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Wambold made no defense; bat he gave me great 
news. 

The palace people had been cutting one another's 
throats. The Emperor Alexius' cowardice in ordering 
his army back within the gates without striking a blow 
had led many to cry out for his deposition. Mourt- 
zouphlos would like to be Emi)eror ; but the Warings 
would not have him. They served for pay, and proposed 
to choose the man who should hire them. They would 
be loyal to the death, that is, down to the last byzant. But 
Emperor Alexius had not paid them. They remembered 
that old blind Isaac had been just to them when he ruled. 
The Warings declared for him and Prince AlexiuB. 

Hearing this, I proposed to take Wambold at once to 
our leaders. 

"No," said he. "You, Sir Baoul, have won these 
walls. I surrender only to you — and Haco." 

I demurred. ^ ' Captain Wambold, I saw too many men 
pay for their valour with their lives in fighting your 
Warings. I cannot take your praise to myself." 

"Brave men enough they were," replied thecaptain^ 
"but they couldn't stand against us. We swept those 
Flemings off the wall as a stable boy tosses the dung. 
But when you came, Sir Baoul, sailing through the air 
on the yard-arm, it waa like a hawk lighting on a brood 
of chickens." 

I thanked the captain for his compliments, and pro- 
posed to conduct him to Prince Alexius. 

"No," he replied, "let the Prince come to the War- 
ings. We do not belong to him ; he belongs to us ; that 
is, to you and Haco. I swear that I once saw him in his 
coffin, and you brought him to life." 

When we had done laughing at that episode, I pro- 
tested that without the captain's help at the funeral there 
would have been no resurrection of Alexius; and I 
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pledged myself to see that the Warlngs' services on that 
occasion were well rewarded. 

" No," said the brave fellow, " I must never be known 
in the affair. I know enough of these Greeks to foresee 
that the Prince will come to curse us for not having 
drowned him that day, and saved him worse fate. Be- 
sides, Sir Baoul, I have received an honour that makes 
the favour of princes pale.'' 

I congratulated the captain on his great good fortune, 
and asked what it was. 

"Well, you see by the coiy unction of my stars, or by 
conference of all my guardian angels, it was decreed in 
heaven that my battle-axe should make that dent in your 
leg, Sir Baoul : though I might as well have tried to 
mow an oak with a sickle. To have done that is honour 
enough." 

" Yet," I said, " you did not make a very high mark. 
I wish the cut had been elsewhere, so that the scar could 
be better seen; for I shall always wear it with pride, 
knowing its giver. But surely this is not the good for* 
tune that has fallen to you, captain." 

*' Not all of it. I have had an empire thrown into my 
bargain with Fate. For now that the Emperor has gone, 
I, as Captain of the Guard, am the only one to occupy 
the throne. It is lonely business, this playing Emperor 
with no subjects. Haco, son of Haco, you shall be 
Grand Chamberlain. Sir Baoul, I appoint you my suc- 
cessor on the throne when my throat has been cut. 
Gome ! There is at least better larder in the Blachem 
than in these barracks. Come with me. Sir BaouL" 

We threaded our way from the outer wall by a blind 
stairway that led down to a tunnel x>assage b^ieath the 
moat ; then up through a damp corridor to the main floor 
of the palace. 

We came to the Grand Salon which blazed with such 
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splendour when I first saw it at the Emperor's reception 
about a year before. It was now as much despoiled as 
was a certain castle over in Welfdom after a visit from 
the men of Le Nid. Silken rugs were gone from the 
marble floor of the imperial dads. Even the gold em- 
broidery was cut off the canopy about the throne. The 
hanging crown — ^which when I first saw it I suspected to 
be made of imitation gems, since only a fool of an Em- 
peror would allow real ones to be exx>osed within reach of 
a Greek courtier's fingers — ^this crown was battered out of 
shape, doubtless in the vengeance of some thief when he 
discovered the cheat. 

Wambold hurried us down into the crypt, along walls 
covered with snail-slime and emitting a sour stench : the 
charnel house of a thousand rats, to say nothing of the 
blood of men and women left to dry on the stone floors. 

Lighting a lantern, Wambold let it flare into the vault 
where were the brazier, the heating iron, and the stock- 
chair for the abacination. Passing further along the 
damp corridor, he put his hand into a dark niche, and 
drew out a great key. With this he threw back the bolt 
on an adjacent door. 

This vault was dimly lighted through a slit window 
near the ceiling, the entrance for bats equally with rays. 
There was a semblance of furniture in this room : a 
carved oaken table, a large chair, a cot, and a few articles 
essential to the decency of any living occupant 

Our entrance awakened a sleeping man. 

" What now. Gleg t It is not time for another of your 
vile supx)ers. Did my brother Alexius bid you feed me 
again with soup from the slop bucket in order to save 
the exi)enset What is the commotion I heart Have 
the devils come from heU for me, or for my imperial 
brother! Brother ! Brother ! Brother ! Gain slew his 
brother, but he never put his eyes out, and then let him 
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live. God give me my avenging ! I blinded ! My boy, 
Alexius, murdered! Well, it is better for him. Oh, 
God! God!" 

The man flung himself from the bed, and stood rigidly 
with his hands clenched at his sides, his face upturned to 
the window as if athirst for light. 

Wambold explained that neither was he Oleg, the 
keeper, nor we devils : that there had been another revo- 
lution in the city, and the people were clamouring for 
him, their old Emperor Isaac ; that Prince Alexius had 
not been murdered, but had escaped and returned ; and 
that now the elder Alexius was in flight. 

Instead of delight at his liberation after years of vile 
imprisonment and torture, the old man broke into a 
string of oaths that would have outsulphured those of a 
Venetian gondolier or an Italian noble. 

"Restored!" he shouted, "and I blind! Not to see 
my own crown ! Not to look upon the face of my boy ! 
Blind ! Blind ! And an emx)eror again ! And people 
will look at me, an emperor, and pity me ! " 

Wambold tried to apx)ease his rage. He said with 
utmost deference, "Your Majesty, the x)eople call Isaac 
their father. The Warings want you for their leader. 
A million eyes will see for you the new glory of Greece 
which you shall create. Dandolo is blind, but he has 
made Venice mistress, not of the ^gean alone, but of the 
Mediterranean ; and our Isaac is younger than Dandolo." 

" Dandolo ! Dandolo ! " cried the Emperor. " Is that 
fiend loose in the Propontis ! Let us to arms then, or my 
crown will not be worth the saving ! " 

He staggered towards the door. Wambold gently re- 
strained him. Then dropping at his feet, and embracing 
them, the guardsman said, 

"I am Wambold, Captain of the Warings. I swear 
allegiance to your Majesty." 
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Haoo and I did the same. The old Bmperor burst into 
tears. 

Wambold led him out of his prison to the inoiperial 
bed-chamber. 

<<Ah, this room I know,'' crsod Isaac, as soon as we 
had entered. ^'Yonr voices are strange, but the very 
echoes from these walls are familiar to me, though I have 
not heard them for eight years. Eight years! Three 
thousand days ! Beventy-five thousand hours I And I 
have counted every one of them. 

^' Let me feel the bronze columns by the mantel. Ah, 
and the old iron fire dogs ! Dear old dogs ! You have 
waited for me here, though all men have deserted me. 
The only faithful friends I've had are things, not men. 
But there was one who would have been faithful ; brave 
. Conrad of Montferrat, who slew for me the renegade 
Branas, and drove his cut-throats from the gates. To 
him I gave my sweet sister, Theodora. Let see I Let see ! 
Look for me, men. Does her picture still hang against 
the wallf Alexius loved her too. Yes, he has spared 
that. He loved her, yet blinded me ! Let me pass my 
finger over the painted face. Theodora had a daughter. 
Some say she lived.'' 

I could not refrain from telling him that this child, 
Ben^e, lived : that she was as beautifril as Theodora ; 
and, God willing, one day would return to him, since 
Boniface, the brother of Conrad, was leader of the army 
that had come to reinstate him upon the throne. 

The blind man reached out his hands and pressed my 
face. 

But his emotions were too much for his strength. We 
led him to the bed. 

"Oh, God I God! Give me my sight!" he cried; 
then swooned. 

The news of Isaac's release spread through the city as 
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rapidly as the smoke of a conflagration. Such of the 
courtiers as had not gotten away with the fleeing Emperor 
flocked back to the Blachem, as frightened crows return 
to the carrion. Within an hour of Isaac's coming out of 
his swoon, they had him into his imperial gown and 
ux)on the royal dais, with the battered hanging crown 
touching his brow. The lords who had yesterday licked 
the scarlet buskins of Alexius m were now at the feet 
of Isaac, beslobbering them with their lying protestations 
of devotion. 

But one man in the crowd excited my respect He was 
very old, and stood to one side. He was high-browed 
and thin-faced, and looked from Isaac to his flatterers 
with pity changed to scorn. This was Nicetas, who has 
written the story of the Greeks in a great book. 

Another face fascinated me, — ^I take it as a bird fasci- 
nates a cat who would get her claws into the flue plumage. 
This was my Lord Stephanos, the scoundrel who had 
assisted in the attempt to blind me. Haco was watching 
him too. The Saxon had slipped into a Waring' s uni- 
form : and his face, ordinarily so kindly, was as much 
changed, for it was now as cruel as the battle-axe he shoul- 
dered. But a moment later his moustachios stretched 
with a grin that betokened some plot of deviltry that he 
was hatching. And a pretty plot it was, as I will tell 
you by and by. 

Seeing that the revolution was accomplished, I returned 
to the camp outside the walls to report it. The leaders 
were summoned to the tent of Boniface. There were 
Prince Alexius, Dandolo, Baldwin of Flanders, his 
brother Henri, the Count de Saint Pol, Count de Blois, 
Villehuardoin, Colon de Bethune, Matthew de Mont- 
morenci, with all our clericals who held the rank of 
bishop. 

I was forced to make the formal announcement of what 
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I had seen. When I got upon my l^s and looked about 
on this assembly of the most notable men in all the world 
my knees shook. I thought I felt the marrow oozing out 
of my bones. I never knew before that a man may be 
brave in one situation and a coward in another. I feared 
that, from my halting speech, they would think me lying. 

I had hardly shaken the words from my teeth when a 
trumpet called our attention to the Bladiem gateway. 
A delegation of Greek nobles came out aocomx>anied by 
a number of blaek-pot-hatted, black-bearded priests. 
Their spokesman took a quarter of an hour in telling 
what I had told in a half minute. If tongues were 
swords verily one Greek could put to flight an army of 
westerners. 

When we presented the dignitaries to Prince Alexius, 
as their co-Emperor with Isaac, I thought they would 
shed their very shirts in protesting that their souls had 
always belonged to him. They wept when the Prince 
embraced them. I looked at Dandolo and Villehuardoin, 
our best actors: they were equal to the occasion, and 
shed tears too. 

When the Greeks had retired there was another scene, 
one which I blush to tell about Bonifitce arose and 
said, 

"It is the custom of generous people to reward the 
bringer of good news. What shall be done to the man 
who not only brings the tidings, but first by his valour 
makes the tidings to be truef " 

Had a whirlwind struck the tent ! Every man of them 
stood to his feet, and there rang out a shout that brought 
half the army around us. 

" Eaoul ! Eaoul ! Long live Sir Eaoul ! " 

I have noticed that the most opposite emotions often 
come closest together. So now. For an instant I was 
ready to burst with pride : then as quickly I oollax>sed 
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with a very hmniliatiiig remembrance that I was not even 
a knight that dared show his escutcheon. I said, 

" I am not Sir Eaoul. I am only Eaonl, a soldier." 

There was a moment's silence, for my declaration 
astoonded these men of title. Boniface shouted, 

^^If not knighted before, this day he shall be for 
yesterday's work. I never knew a thing more daringly 
done, but once; and then it was done by this same 
man" — glancing at Dandolo, who clapped his hands 
approvingly. 

Baldwin of Flanders said, ^'I know nothing of 
Baoul's exploits elsewhere ; but the man who holds his 
ground where my Flemings yield it, as he did on tlie 
wall, must be made the peer of our best Let him be a 
Knight of Flanders ! " 

"Nay, of Venice!" said Dandolo. "It was with a 
band of Venetians he made the assault from the yard- 
arms." 

Even Prince Alexius found tongue. "Since Baoul's 
seizure of the wall was the first victory in the rewinning 
of my kingdom, he must be a Lord of Greece. When I 
come into i>ossession he shall have lands commensurate 
with his title." 

I take it that never was there a knightly investiture with 
so mixed a ceremony. The warriors present drew weap- 
ons, and touched points above my head. Then Doge 
Dandolo took the sword as I knelt. 

" I ordain thee, Sir Baoul, a Knight of Venice, in the 
name of God I " 

He passed the sword to Baldwin, who added, as he 
slapped me with the flat of the blade between my shoul- 
ders, 

" I ordain thee a Knight of Flanders, in the name of 
Saint George!" 

Prince Alexius gave the next sentence. 
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^'I ordain Eaool a Knight of Greece, in the name of 
Saint Michael ! " 

"And I," cried Boniface, "ordain thee a Knight in 
the name of Lady Fair. She who is fairest in his eyes, 
let him win her, oppose who may I " 

" Amen I " joined in alL 

Since Boniface made the last danse, and I was think 
ing of Een6e, I, too, said, "Amen!" at which all 
langhed. 

"Perhaps," said Dandolo, "our Sir Baonl would try 
his new knightly spurs with some of us. The tourna- 
ment follows investiture." 

" Agreed," replied Boniface, "with the understanding 
that his sponsors in knighthood are excluded from his 
challenge ; for I doubt if the men of Italy are ready yet 
to dispense with my leadership. Besides, I have a vow 
to go to Holy Sepulchre, and must decline to leave my 
bones in Constantinople." 

I suggested that my challenge be sent into the city to 
one Lord Stephanos, of whose prowess I had heard. 

To this Prince Alexius quite enthusiafitically agreed. 

" Lord Stephanos' name was one of those mentioned 
by our orator just now, as welcoming me back to my 
rightfiQ inheritance. I will command him, on his loyalty 
to my authority to appear in arms, and grace Sir Baoul's 
entrance into chivalry." 

Lowering his voice to me, he added, " If the Lord Ste- 
phanos declines your challenge, good Baoul, we will 
laugh him out of the Blachem for a coward. If he ac- 
cepts, I commend him to your vengeance." 

The challenge was sent to Stephanos. The messenger 
was gone an hour. Betuming he reported that his Lord- 
ship could not be found. 

I confess that to have pricked some of the blood from 
Stephanos' body, even if his soul had oozed out with it, 
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would have added to my elation on being restored to 
knighthood. A knight is to fight for the truth, the 
right and the merciful. How could I better baptize my 
blade than in ridding Alexius' court of this monster in 
lying, chicanery and cruelty! 

If I did not sleep the night following my degradation 
at Castle Balien, neither did I sleep that night after my 
restoration. I had reached my highest ambition. I had 
wiped out my disgrace in fairer renown. I could at any 
time now reassume the name of Ehrestein. The ** Eock 
of Honour" had no stain upon it. And Boniface him- 
self had been the sponsor of my fame. 

Best of all, I could claim Ben6e as But no. The 

very circumstances that had been my stepping-stones to 
better rank had raised her still higher above me. She 
was now Princess of Greece in reality. Her home was 
to be in the palace of royalty : perhaps this Blachem. 
I was but an errant knight, however I might blazon my 
way through life with valorous deeds. 

Yet such marvellous fortune had fallen to me, why 
should I not hope for more! How much could I count 
on young Alexius' favouritism if I essayed a higher am- 
bition! He was a Greek, of the stock of Angelos : who 
could trust that ! Yet Ben6e, too, was of Angelos' blood. 
True! but blood filtered and cleansed by some higher 
Angelos than had ever worn the human title. Her 
mother, Theodora, must have been of wondrous char- 
acter, since both her two imperial brothers, Alexius and 
Isaac, hating each other, loved her so tenderly. In breed- 
ing horses I have noted that a foal may inherit all the good 
points of both dam and sire, such as wind, speed, endur- 
ance, gentleness and intelligence, while another foal from 
the same breed may find its hide as full of vicious traits 
as a hornet's nest is full of stings. 

So all night I mused, watching the Great Dipper swing 
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half round the North Star nntil all stars went out in the 
blaze of another day. I then went to my knees, and 
prayed to the saints enthroned in each and every star, as 
learned books say they are, to guide me as safely as they 
direct their own chariots of light across the sky. 
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COMPENSATIONS 

TOWAEDS noon of that day onr embassage — 
Villehnardoin, Montmorenci and two Venetian 
nobles— was sent to do homage to the Emperor 
Isaac, on condition of his signing the contract already 
made by Prince Alexius with the Crusaders. That was a 
hard bargain : two hundred thousand silver marks, the 
provisioning of the Latin army for an entire year, and 
the submission of the heretical Greek clergy to the Pope 
of Borne. But a fish when caught has no choice but to 
be scaled : so our embassage returned, bearing the parch- 
ment of the treaty adorned with the great golden seal of 
the Greek Empira 

We then conducted Prince Alexius to his father. He 
insisted that I should go with him, and dung to my arm, 
though surrounded by those great men who impersonated 
the powers of Europe. 

'^ Good Baoul," said he, ^4t is like walking through a 
nest of vipers to go again into the Blachem.'^ 

I heartened the boy as I could. — " But, your Majesty, 
the vipers are killed, except a few whose fangs we have 
drawn. At least we have taken the poison bags &om 
under their teeth." 

" (3od grant it be so I " he replied. " Yet Greek vi- 
I>ers brew the poison at will. Good Baoul, you will not 
leave me! I will give you whatever you wish. You 
shall command our army. Haco shall be captain of the 
Warings, if you say so." 

^^ No," I said, ^' Captain Wambold is as fisuthful to you 
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as was ever a shepherd's dog to the flock. Besides, a 
Greek should command the Greeks. I hear that Lascaris 
is skillful. Surely Ducas, whom they call Mourtzou- 
phlos, is bold.'' 

I felt a tremor run through the Prince aa I mentioned 
these men. 

Our procession of Prince, Doge, Earls, Counts and 
Generals, was met by the Warings, who deployed in 
double column, making a line of gleaming axes on either 
side ; and so we were escorted into the throne room. 

I confess that my eyes filled with tears when Alexins 
prostrated himself at his father's feet, then rose to re- 
ceive his embrace. Nature broke through the ceremonial 
order of things. Isaac forgot that he was a sovereign, 
and was for a while only a father. He held the Prince 
long time in his arms ; then strained his blind eyes in 
effort to see the face of his boy. 

I have heard execrations that made me shudder ; but 
those of this old man, though spoken in a speech which 
it was difl&cult for me to follow, were the most terrible 
that could smite the ear. His curses upon those who had 
blinded him tore his throat to utter them. They came 
from the bottom of his soul ; far down as the bottom of 
the sea, when the storm tears up the mud and floats dead 
things to the surface. 

When Isaac had recovered himself, he drew Alexius to 
him, and made him sit by his side on the throne chair. 

The crowd then went wild with enthusiasm, first started 
by Villehuardoin, who shouted, 

"Emperors Isaac and Alexius! Isaac Emperor! 
Alexius Emperor ! Long live Isaac and Alexius ! " 

Thus I saw that there was accomplished, by taking ad- 
vantage of an opportune moment, what long diplomacy 
might have failed in, namely, the co-imperial power of 
the new regime. In great affairs it is as in personal com- 
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bat The quick eye, and the arm as quick to execute, 
will often by a single thrust win what the sword-play of 
an hour might miss. 

A long coronation ceremony followed. I was growing 
tired of it all when I saw Haco behind a line of guards- 
men. He beckoned to me with his eye. I know that 
dumb beasts can talk, for we wild birds of Le Nid could 
communicate without a peep, or showing so much as a 
twitter of the tail. I slipped away from near the dais, 
and joined Haco in a corridor. 

**Come,'' said he, "I have bigger ceremony. You 
like it more.'' 

We went down to the vaults. We turned in to the 
blinding room. In the stock-chair was a man crumpled 
out of shape by the wooden pins. One pin, or bar, was 
across his stomach, and held that x>art of his body far 
back. Another was behind his shoulders, and thrust 
them far forward. His head was held in place by sharp 
pegs under his chin and on either side. His feet ran 
through holes in a plank. The posture itself must have 
been torture for even a few moments. In front of him, 
not a span's distance from his eyes, was an iron shelf, on 
which the blinding metal was to be placed. 

**Come, see him in the face!" said Haco. "He is 
very beautiful. BeautifrQ eyes,— only want more bright 
in them. We fix that. We make bright. We learn 
how once. TJgh I Smell his hair. Very sweet Ah ! 
goose-grease and attar-de-rose. Going to make love 
with Empress Euphrosyne. Stop here to rest a little. 
Gk>t graceful shape to back. Eh I " 

I stooped down to see the man's face. He was my 
Lord Stephanos. 

" How long has he been here, Haco ! " 

"Yesterday. I catch him going towards Empress 
Euphrosyne's rooms. Empress gone. Some jewels left. 
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maybe. Old Emperor Alexins last year make me guard 
his Empress' room. I not forget. Old Emperor now 
gone, so I conldn't tell him this thief aronnd. Then I 
bring thief here to wait nntil old Emperor come back. 
Old Emi)eror say to me once, * Haco, I blind everybody 
that go to my wife's rooms. Don't yon forget^ I don't 
forget. If old Emperor don't come to-night, I obey 
order, I blind my Lord. Too many traitors in Blachem. 
Bnt Haco faithfid. I not forget. Never." 

I pitied Stephanos, though I think he was the vilest 
carcass that hnman spirit ever got into by mistake at the 
birth. Twenty-eight hours the wretch had been in that 
X>osture, and in that terror which I knew so well. I bade 
Haco let him go. 

" When his eyes stick to the hot iron, then I let him 
take the rest of his body away," replied Haco, striking 
a flint and kindling the charcoal in the brazier. 

I thought Stephanos exhausted near to death, but this 
movement of Haco brought from him a howl such as I 
did not believe could come from any one this side of the 
damned. As I watched Haco at the brazier, his &ce 
lighted by the flare of the coals, he seemed transformed 
into an imp of Satan kindling the infernal fires. My 
mind was divided. Stephanos deserved his punishment, 
and the form of his punishment exactly fitted his crime 
against myself. I remembered that in my old dream I 
had seen that this was the ordering of things in Purga- 
tory. For a moment I felt that I was the rightful minis- 
ter of justice on this wretch. I caught Haco's spirit, 
and gloated over my work. 

Then I recalled my own feeling when fastened to that 
same chair. I imagined myself in Stephanos' skin. I 
thought of myself wandering sightless through the world. 
My heart rebelled against similarly afflicting any human 
creature. I could willingly have taken his life had he 
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met me in personal combat. It would not disturb me to 
think of him as dead; but how could I endure the 
knowledge year after year that this miserable creature 
was groping his way among men, and muttering curses 
on my head as a monk counts hiis beadsf I bade Haoo 
relent. 

The Saxon held the now white-hot metal in the tongs. 

^^Has Master gone daftf If the Greek made Haoo 
blind, would Master stopf " 

I had to confess to myself that, were our relations so 
changed about, and had I seen my good Haco outraged as 
I had been, nothing could have checked my fury. I 
would have torn his assailant as remorselessly as a shep- 
herd would deal with a wolf. But I would not admit as 
much to Haco. 

'' Haco," I said, '^ I was not blinded. You helped me 
escape. This fellow has had all my torture, and more. 
Let him go !" 

"Go! Where!" 

He stood glaring at his wretched victim. At length 
Haco's features softened. There must be some sport in 
hell, else why do the fiends grin, as gargoyles and paint- 
ings in the churches make them do f Haco's feice was as 
comic as it was crueL 

'^I tell you, master. Ilethimgo. IputhimincofGui, 
— on dead boat— and let him go to hell that way." 

Another wail from Stephanos showed that he feared 
death more than living torture. I did not wonder at 
this, for the fellow must have been so loaded with sins as 
to sink him to the lowest perdition. That made me pity 
him the more, for I sometimes thought of sins of my 
own. 

'* Be merciful, Haco ; for we shall need mercy ourselves 
some day." 

Haco shrugged his shoulders. He dropped the hot iron 
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on the floor, and stood for a little with his hands upon 
his hips, shaking his head in dissent But, seeing my 
determination, he went away into a corner of the room, 
curled his short legs under him like a Turk, and sat 
down. I understood him : — he would not oppose my 
will, but he would have nothing to do with what he 
thought to be iniquitous sofb-heartedness on my part 
This was our flrst quarrel ; nor do I think he ever for- 
gave me. 

I turned to the victim. 

"My Lord Stephanos I " 

He groaned. I knocked out the wooden pin from be- 
hind his shoulders so that he could raise his face. I 
looked into it He had aged ten years in a few hours, 
but the same serpent gleamed in his eyes. 

" Lord Stephanos, I am going to release you on one 
condition, that you swear absolute loyalty to the Em- 
perors Isaac and Alexius.'' 

** I have already given them my fealty," he replied. 

** Faugh ! " I said. " That was only a Greek's oath. I 
would have you swear as a Christian, as a man." 

" I swear it" 

" No," I replied, '* I fear you cannot I must have a 
pledge." 

*' What pledget" 

'* That signet you wear upon your hand." 

"It is yours, since I can't help your taking it," 
sneered he. 

"And further," I added, "between us as man and 
man before Ood, I exact your, permission to use this sig- 
net as I may wish to do." 

" If you have it, what is to hinder t " he asked. 

"Again a Greek's question. But as a Christian I may 
not set another man's seal to anything without his con- 
sent Do you consent to my using it as I will I " 
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^^ That is to give you all my possessions, all my honouTy 
all my '^ 

"That is what I intend to have,'' I replied, "and to 
hold as pledge of your loyalty." 

Stephanos was silent. 

" Then come, Haco ! " 

I thought my Lord would have broken from the chair 
in his convulsion of fright at the Saxon's name. 

" I consent," shivered from his lips. 

"My Lord Stephanos," I said, "our understanding 
must be sincere. By all the laws of God and man your 
life is forfeit to me for your assault upon mine. I choose 
to let you live : but to live under conditions that will 
never allow you to repeat the oflfense, either against my- 
self or the cause that I have come to Constantinople to 
serve. I pledge you upon my honour as a Christian and 
a man — things doubtless that you do not understand — 
never to take so much as a silver mark of your possessions 
except as forfeit for your broken pledge to me ; — ^then I 
shall take everything. You comprehend f From this 
moment Lord Stephanos belongs to Sir Baoul ^ but I 
shall not abuse my ownership." 

" I accept I I accept ! " cried he eagerly. 

Haco leaped from his corner. 

"Master, you own Haco. I belong to you. Not this 
man, too. Master. Then, Haco go back to English land." 

"Hush, Haco ! " I said. " You and I both own this 
Greek. I give you permission, if you see him false, to 
cut his throat." 

Haco acquiesced. " I watch him. I watch him before. 
I know everywhere he go. Haco keep nose to ground, 
and never lose trail. Goose-grease and attar-de-rose 
strong scent Ugh ! " 

We helped Stephanos into his proper attire, — ^all ex- 
cept the signet ring. He was profuse in his gratitude ; 
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said he never knew sach magnanimity ; that even with- 
out the signet pledge his life should always be at my 
command. He knelt at my feet and kissed my hand. 
As he left the vault I heard him say to himself 
*' Damn the Frank I " 
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DOUBLE-GILDED GLORY 

WHATEVER may have been the ancient glory 
of the Greek court, it was now double-gilded 
by the coming of the Latins ; or, as Haco said, 
the spots of the snake were brighter in his new skin. 
The Greek courtiers were bejewelled, bemedalled, and be- 
ribboned from their feathered caps to the long points 
of their shoes, and made a pretty foil to the blazing 
armoor in which the Crosaders strode through the 
Blachem. The women, not able to compete with the 
men in the matter of apparel, largely disx>ensed with it. 
Haco said they were like half-skinned eels, the covering 
of whose upx>er parts trailed beyond their tails. 

When our victory became known at home many ladies 
from the west made the journey to share with their hus« 
bands, if not the perils of the field, those equal hazards 
of the salons of Constantinople. There were nightly 
tournaments in the palaces, where sharp eyes took the 
place of sword-x)oints, and diamonds glowed in the stead 
of shield dents. The Empress Margaret, mother to young 
Alexius, the Duchess of Flanders, and a daughter of 
Dandolo of Venice were the most resplendent of all. 

Bonifieu^ insisted that Montferrat should be represented 
by its fiair mistress. The relation of Een6e to the Em- 
perors would give her at the start a precedence which her 
beauty would afterwards maintain even without her rank. 
I begged the privil^e of returning home to be her escort, 
arguing that, now the fighting was over, I was as useless 
at the court as a broadsword at a dance. BonifEtoe refused 
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this, saying that he mistrusted the Greeks. Mourtzonphlos 
was passing at the moment. The Marquis remarked, 
"Watch that man, Sir Baoul. One whose eyebrows 
make a bridge across his nose is capable of double-deal- 
ing.'' 

His M^esty Alexius also refused my going. "Sir 
Baoul, I tremble every day when you do not come to me. 
Some of these courtiers profess their loyalty with too 
much warmth. My Lord Stephanos is as devoted as if 
he were bom of my wet nurse. He never before was de- 
voted to anybody, except to himself and his mistresses. 
Have an eye on him. Sir Baoul.'' 

A day or two later Boniface informed me that our Em- 
peror Philip of Swabia was sending a special messenger, 
Sir Ludwig Balien ,• that Sir Ludwig would journey by 
way of Montferrat to bring documents, and thence by 
Venice. Ben6e would be committed to Sir Ludwig's 
care. 

The six weeks during which I waited for my loved one 
would have been wearisome indeed, had not my attention 
been occupied with signs that Boniface's suspicions of 
treachery were warranted. I heard murmmings among 
the courtiers against the Emperors' payment of the two 
hundred thousand marks due the Crusaders. 

"Why should the public pay such a price for two em- 
perors ; one blind, the other a fool?" said one. 

Common priests twitted the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church, even to his black beard, on his willingneas to 
subject hiuLself to the Pope of Eome. The i)eople in the 
streets, Haco reported, were like the Greek fire, ready to 
explode in riot when they saw some of the gold and silver 
images taken fix)m the churches, to be melted and minted 
into coin that should be sent to Venice. 

Even young Alexius showed symptoms of being affected 
by the general epidemic of jealousy of the Latins who had 
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placed him on the throne. One day he said to me, put- 
ting his arm fondly aiK>at my shoulder, 

^'Qood Baoul, swear to me again that you will not 
leave me." 

Ireplied that, from an honest man, one oath was as good 
as a thousand. 

"True," he replied, "but your oath was given me in 
oonneotion with that of the Crusaders. It may be "—he 
hesitated in saying it— " it may be that the Crusaders 
will some day go away to Jerusalem ; or, it may be that 
Dandolo will return to Venice. I want you. Sir Baoul, 
to stay with me whatever happens. Pledge me this, that 
even if— even if— the others should not— well ! whatever 
may happen. You know things may happen, good BaouL 
You may have what you will in the empire. I will make 
you a Duke. Some of my uncle's &vourites have gone 
away with him, and have forfeited their estates. You 
may have whichever you wiU. My cousin, Ben6e of 
Montferrat, is coming to us. She is Princess here in her 
mother's right. Sir Baoul, I will give her to you. That 
will make you a Prince of Greece. My fother gave her 
father his own sister, my Aunt Theodora, and the title of 
CsBsar beside, for being to him just what I want you to 
be to me. You will stay with me, Baoul, whatever hap- 
pens, will you not! " 

I would scarcely have restrained my indignation at 
Alexius' proposal to give Ben6e anywhere except as her 
own heart inclined, had not the idea, to one who knew 
her, been absurd. 

I replied, " I have heard, your Majesty, that Bento of 
Montferrat is as firee as she is Mr. What if she should 
refuse to give her rank to such a wayward as If" 

"Beftise!" said Alexius. "She is my cousin, and I 
am now the head of our house. Besides, I am Emi>eror. 
STo woman dare refuse our pleasure in such matters. Is 
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an Emi>eror of Greece less than a Frank Kingf If I say 
Een6e shall marry yon, she shalL" 

These words did not anger me. They only stirred my 
pity for their utterer. For I saw that the Emi)eror was 
fast going the way of all snch weaklings. Yet such weak- 
lings make the worst tyrants. I must beware him. I 
noted another change in him. His favonrites were no 
longer the men of metal who had brought him back to 
his own, and who alone coold enable him to hold it for 
so much as a single year. His western exx)erience was 
being forgotten, and, as tamed foxes relapse to the wild 
state if allowed to so much as chase a brood of chickens, 
he was dropping back into— only a Greek. 

Yet there was a temptation in what he said to me. I 
saw that, if only he could be kept in x>ower, I might 
through his partiality, or by my adept use of him, ac- 
complish almost any ambition, if only I would become a 
Greek. Why not ? A princedom ! the daughter of CsBsar 
Conrad for wife I What if Alexius thought he had given 
her to me I Command of an army ! — ^but of Greek sol- 
diers, bah ! Possibly — who could say what might not 
hapx>en in that city of easy revolutions!— possibly a 
throne ! — at least until a stronger one should blind my 
eyes or cut my throat Was ever a fool more bedazzled 
than I might have been! 

But Ben6e had come. Her presentation to their Majes- 
ties as the female representative of the House of Mont- 
ferrat and Princess of Greece gave occasion for a great 
display. As she kissed the hand of her uncle, the blind 
Emperor, he dropped about her neck a regalia of 
diamonds so brilliant that even Dandolo strained his 
eyes to value their lustre. Alexius, imitating his father, 
gave her the kiss of kinship upon her cheek, — ^and at the 
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instant I felt another strand of my attachment to the 
Greek throne snap. 

The ladies of the Court glowed in gems. Haeo, who 
saw it all from his position as Waring guardsman at the 
inner door, said that each woman was like one of the 
heavenly constellations, — the Bear, the Goat or Archer. 
He never saw these creatures in the sky, only their stars. 
So he couldn't see the women for their spangles. 

Among all these walked Ben6e. She was simply at- 
tired : a purple gown closely fitting her form, frilled at 
the neck with lace not purer than her skin : her black 
hair with a single gem seeming to bind it upon her fore- 
head. The only thing that marred her splendour was that 
necklace ; for her whole being seemed to say, " I have no 
need of these ornaments as ot^er women have." 

I prized my new honours chiefly because they gave me 
the freedom of the Court, and opportunity to meet Ben6e 
almost daily, though private interviews were difficult 
I was more than once about to yield to her desire that I 
would throw off my disguise, confess myself to be Jean 
Ehrestein, and be confessed of her as her lover, let come 
what woidd. This I plainly saw would be to the detri- 
ment of her position, and for love's sake I despised love's 
appeals. 

Notwithstanding Boniface's indebtedness to me and his 
fondness, it might be another matter if my marriage with 
Een6e should thwart some x)olitic scheme for the advance- 
ment of his house. I even suspected some purpose on 
his part to marry his niece to a son of Philip of Swabia, 
in the event of that aspirant making good his claim to 
the German throne : but that was in the far future, for 
the news from home was not fiavourable to the Waibling 
cause notwithstanding our success here in the East 

Of one thing I was confident,— that Benfe's love for 
me would not be hazarded by delay. 
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I bad, however, one fear. Ludwlg Balien'B ooming 
might precipitate afEurs. That he loved Bente waa evi- 
dent, but as plain that she kept him at brotherly dis- 
tance. A Jealous eye Is a sharp one ; and often I was 
aware that he was olosely inspecting nvy countenance. It 
would not be long before his own remembrance of me, or 
some word or action of Ben6e, would unmask me. It 
soon came« One day he accosted me, 

<^ Sir Baoul, your strength is noted, but in one respect 
I believe I am your superior.'' 

*' Doubtless in many respects, Sir Ludwig," I replied, 
** but of what sort of prowess are you speaking t " 

* * Why you, Sir Eaoul, once let Walter the Bobber eaoape 
you ; but I have caught the ghost of Jean Ehrestein." 

I saw that further attempt at concealment would be 
useless, except as Ludwig was taken into my secret I 
replied, 

^'Sir Ludwlg, you are mistaken. You have not cap- 
tured Jean's ghost : he has captured you," and I threw 
my arms around my old comrade. 

Was there ever a nobler fellow than Ludwig f In our 
confidence I told him much of my career ; and, as he 
swore fidelity, he as frankly told me of his afifection for 
Ben6e ; that he had not been without hoi>e of winning 
her until the &ce of her rescuer at the Gondo revived her 
old passion. 

''Jean," said he, ^' had I believed that man to be you, 
I think I would have pinched out of you the little life 
that seemed to remain in your body. But, though I saw 
the startling resemblance, I had no faith in your resurrec- 
tion, and so escaped being a murderer." 

"No, Ludwig," I replied. "You would not have 
throttled me at the Oondo, nor even let me die there. 
Had you known me then, you would have done just what 
you have done now." 
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"Perhajw," said he. "If not for your sake, Jean, 
then for Rente's sake ; for I swear to you that I would 
rather die than be the cause of another white hair on her 
head. Jean, I have lived for her, and now that I know 
her life is enclosed in yours like a soul in a body, I shall 
live for you both. I swear it, Jean, though I can feel my 
heart drip blood when I say so.'' 

Afi I looked into his eyes I thought, there has never 
been a truer sacrifice of man for man since Jesu gave 
Himself for us alL 
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COUNTER REVOLUTION 

AFFAIRS in the city were beooming oiniiioi]& 
MoTirtzouphlos had the ear of Alexius, and both 
the Emperors' jealousy of the Latins grew. I do 
not think with some that Alexius foreknew the assault 
which at this time the Greeks made ux>on our camp at 
Galata ; and I am sure that he gave no command for that 
infamous attack upon the Venetian ships in the Golden 
Horn when their damnable fire spread over the water. 
He was too cowardly to have done that unless he were 
drunk, as unhappily I noted he frequently was. 

The truth is that Alexius, though titled an Emperor, had 
as little to do with the control of events as a chip in a tor- 
rent The whole x>opulation was enraged against us. 
The old complaint was heard everywhere. And it was 
reasonable. Why should they pay the enormous price to 
the invaders which Alexius had agreed upon f It were 
easier to select another Emperor, for the stuff emperors 
were made of in Constantinople was exceeding cheap. 
Why should the Greek Church give up its ancient faith 
because such a fool of a youth had said it would! Did 
he own the souls of the people f Our Pope Innocent was 
wise since he refused to credit the promise of this strip- 
ling to do by a word what the conventions of the wisest 
had not been able to do in centuries. 

Then, too, our people had angered the citizens. 
Through our rioting the city was set on fire, and 
burned for half a league's width, across from the Golden 
Horn to the sea of Marmora. Had I been a Greek I 
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would have been a rebel. I so told our leaders, and 
warned them. 

Had it not been for Eento, whose chambers were in the 
Blachem, I would have left Alexius' service. I planned 
to have her visit BonifJEWse at Gkdata with the purpose of 
having her remain there until a more favourable turn of 
things. In this BonifEice concurred. 

On my return from this very conference with the 
Marquis I was astounded to find my plan too late. I was 
refused admission to the Blachern. Strange guards were 
at the gates ; Greeks, not Warings. I saw it all in a flash. 
Another revolution ! In my rage I was about to slay the 
sentinel and fight my way in when I thought of Eenfe's 
peril. But I had been long enough among the Greeks to 
acquire something of their caution and deceit. I felt sure 
that Lord Stephanos was among the traitors : if so, he 
was doubtless a first devil. I produced his signet which 
I had thrust upon my finger. Showing it to the guard I 
was x>ermitted to pass. But others had forerun me. I 
had not gone far when my passage was blocked by Lord 
Stephanos himself and Mourtzouphlos. 

" Whither now, Sir Baoul f '' said the latter. 

"To my Emperor and yours,'' I replied. 

"You are going in the wrong direction," sneered 
Stephanos. " If I mistake not your Alexius has changed 
his chambers, and now holds court below, where you 
found his father the day you first paid your duty to 
him." 

Drawing sword, I made at my contestants. One 
against two requires double quick action. Mourtzouphlos 
alone might have been dangerous, but with Stephanos 
backing against his sword arm I had easier work. 

Suddenly a third man appeared. He came behind me. 
He had that most cowardly device, a net made of leathern 
thongs, such as they catch wild beasts in when they 
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break cage. With that over my head I would be as fit to 
fight as a netted fish against a harpoon. To escape the 
meshes I had but one resource, — ^to dash closer upon my 
assailants in front. I must have leaped like a leopard. 
Mourtzouphlos gave way or my sword had finished him. 
I turned upon Stephanos, but my Lord ran across the 
room, and disappeared beliind a hanging arras. I knew 
that right there was the opening of a hidden passage. 
The net was just coming down upon me. I would be at 
the mercy of Mourtizouphlos in another second. There 
was but one thing to do : go after my Lord Stephanos. 

This I did in a way which surprises me to think of. I 
rushed against the arras. With one slash I cut my way 
through it There was a howl as if the silken angel 
wrought in the tapestry had come to life long enough to 
feel his disembowelling. The outcry was from my Lord 
Stephanos, in whom I must have made a pretty cut. The 
leathern net had descended just in time to catch in the 
shoulder joint of my armour and be carried away with me : 
so net and I went together through the curtain. 

Falling upon Stephanos, I wound him in the meshes, 
turning him over and over as a spider wraps a fly In her 
web. I then swung him over my back, as a shield if any 
one should thrust at me in pursuit. 

I carried him down winding flights of stairs, every 
step of which echoed some horror in my recollection, 
(doming to the blinding- room I crushed him into the 
stock-chair. The old terror came upon him, and he 
begged most piteously that I should spare him. 

"I will not bum out your eyes," I said. '*I will 
drown you.'' 

I slung my burden again over my shoulder, for noises 
told me that Mourtzouphlos was after m& I reached the 
gate opening upon the moat The draw fortunately was 
down. I had purposed to fling my captive into the 
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water, but in spite of my peril I conld not bring myself 
to do it When a boy I hired a villein to drown a 
mangy pup, for I oonld not bear to do it myselfl That I 
cannot understand, since in fight I have no more pity 
than a tiger. I delight in the slish of the sword-out, 
though afterwards to look on wounds sickens me. 

So I carried Stephanos across the moat, and through 
the gate of the outer wall to the edge of the harbour. 
Signalling a Venetian galley that was dose to the shore, 
I reported the revolution that had taken place in the 
palace, and showed the first spoil of what I declared must 
be a second conquest of the city by arms. The next day 
brought the horrible news that young Aleidus had been 
dungeoned and poisoned : that his father on hearing the 
tidings was stricken with mortal fear for himself and in 
the paroxysm of fright had also died : that the whole 
populace was in revolt The day following Mourtzou- 
phlos had himself proclaimed Emperor in Saint Sophia. 

Terrible as was this news, and foreboding the failure 
of our entire scheme for the seizure of the Greek Empire, 
it occasioned me less fear than did the fate of Ben6e. 
Ludwig was beside himself with rage. He cursed 
Boniface in such words that, but for the self-command of 
the Marquis, there had surely been bloodshed between 
them. 

"Ludwig," said he, "is not my grief greater than 
yours! She is more to me than daughter. I had sworn 
to the dead Oonrad to protect her as my own, and my 
own she becama Yet curse on, Ludwig. It is right I 
should not have left her among those damned traitors. 
Gk)d forgive me 1 But I swear that if a hair of her head 
is harmed she shall be avenged by the slaughter of the 
whole city. I will not leave so much as a pauper's brat 
to give allegiance to this Mourtzouphlos. Not a palace, 
not a hovel, not a soul shall remain within the walla 
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Sword and torch shall blot Constantinople from the earth. 
By the spirit of Conrad, I swear it ! 

"Yet,'' he added, after deliberation, "no harm will 
come to Ben6e at once. At worst, she will be held in 
pawn. A niece of Isaac Angelos will be invalaable to 
Monrtzouphlos in making his new court" 

"Aye, and in dealing with us," I suggested, "for 
the usurper knows the meaning of our twenty thousand 
swords not farther from his throat than across the Oolden 
Horn." 

"True," replied Boniface, "and it is well. Sir Baoul, 
that you spared this Stephanos. His carcass with life in 
it may be valuable as a hostage. He has stolen so much 
gold under several emperors that his purse will be needed 
by the new one : and no one but himself knows where he 
has hidden his pelf. He is worth to us half the price of 
a fleet Keep him in the bag. Sir Baoul." 

Within a week our leaders were ready to execute the 
Marquis's threat We threw our whole force across the 
€k)lden Horn. More desperate fighting I never saw. 
Our yard-arms dropped our bravest upon the walls, while 
battering-rams shook them from beneath. 

But we were fewer than we had been in the former 
assault, while the Greeks were better preparf^. Monrt- 
zouphlos was not an Alexius m, and no coward. There 
was a heavier brain back of those black eyebrowa 
Above the walls he had built decks which overtopped 
our highest yard-arms. He had gathered such a mass of 
stones and pitch that they poured down upon the scalers 
like lava from Vesuvius. Some of our ships were sunk 
by the great rocks hurled upon them by the enemy's man- 
gonels, while that terrible Greek fire leaped upon the 
water like flaming serpents, and burned many vessels. 
At nightfall we were compelled to retreat to Ckdata^ 
unable to hold an inch of the shore. 
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Some of our warriors were disposed to yield the game. 
Several ships started homeward, and were brought back 
by others that fought them. Some were kept in line 
only by Dandolo's oath to have every captain that de- 
serted quartered on the quay of Venice. Yet, but for 
Boniface's insistence, and Ludwig's brave words as the 
representative of our Emperor Philip, and the outcry of 
most of the clericals in the army, who feared to return 
home without presenting to the Pope the Greek Church 
in subjection to the Latin as a sop to his wrath, I fear 
that we had abandoned the siege. 
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VENGEANCE 

THBEE days later we eesayed again to attack the 
city : and sorely three devils had entered the 
skin of every soldier. In saying this I do not 
except the skins of their Beverenoes tbe holy Bishops of 
Soisson and Troyes, for they ran their galleys high up on 
the shore, and by noon the Episcopal banners floated 
from two towers. Some say this was a miracle wrought 
by these saintly men. I would doubt this could I con- 
ceive how human beings might have accomplished such 
exploits without the help of the winged horsemen^ whom 
some aver they saw descend from the sky and light upon 
the towers. 

Boniface had ordered Ludwig and me to abide with 
the reserves, since the first assailants must surely perish, 
and he needed us for after work should entrance any- 
where be gained. We were stationed on the huissier 
Venezia, With us was Pierre Bacheux, the biggest 
knight in the army, and every bone in him marrowed 
with fiendishness in fight, though otherwise he was as 
gentle a soul as Haco. Haco ! I knew not what had be- 
come of him. I feared that he had perished, since the 
Warings would not serve the usurper. 

We three, Ludwig, Bacheux and I, were mounted on 
chargers, which stood abreast at the very edge of the 
huissier. We there waited the command to fiurl the ship 
against the shore, let down the bridge and dash in as- 
sault 

The Marquis was ashore, and himself took charge of 
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our heaviest battering-ram, that which assailed the great 
gate. Again and again I saw him fall, stricken down by 
■ome of the missilea that rained from the walla* Surely 
Saint George's own shield must have been above his 
head or he had not survived. He afterwards said that 
he was twioe killed and came to life,— at least twice he 
was knocked into unconsciousness, and picked up his 
scattered senses only when he remembered his oath about 
Bente. 

At length we saw the great planks of the gate give 
way, though they were buttressed on the inside by a for* 
est of timbers. The Marquis signaled to the Venema. 
Our three score oarsmen drove it ashore like a lance 
from a catapult, for all its great weight. The bridge 
hinged at the side of the huissier was dropi>ed. Ludwig, 
Baoheux and I abreast plunged over it, and up the bank, 
but not before a horde of Greeks had emerged from the 
now open gateway, and well nigh out to pieces the men 
with the Marquia 

I know little more of what happened. My horse 
seemed to have become a blazing coal ; his mane was like 
the smoke of it in my face. Our steeds trod on writhing 
bodies. They stumbled over timbers. On we dashed, 
cutting our way through living walls ; now beneath the 
shadow of the gateway ; now out into the glare of blind- 
ing daylight ; across the d6bris of the burnt district un- 
til we again struck into narrow streets ; amid yells and 
moans ; slashing to right and left ; beneath us a pave- 
ment of the dead, and behind us a squad of knights aa 
demoniac as ourselves. 

Above the din I heard the Marquis' voice, "Onward, 
Montferrat!" 

"For the maid of Montferrat!" shouted Ludwig, 
echoing the only distinct thought I remember to h^ye 
had in all that mad onslaught 
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We paused awhile in a little open square to breathe 
our bodies, and to let our souls take counsel of judg- 
ment; for we feared some ambuscado, since we could 
scarce believe that our valour alone had driven the 
Greeks in such rapid flight. 

" Fire the city ! '' was Boni&ce's order. " It is easier 
to bum them out than to ferret them out" 

" Fire ! Bring fire ! '' was shouted on all sides. 

Footmen went everywhere with sword in one hand and 
blazing stuff in the other. The houses were mostly of 
wood, their balconies nearly touching across the narrow 
streets, so that the flames were not halted. Kindled in a 
hundred places they became so many rolling billows of 
fire. 

Our progress was not stopped until this, our own ad- 
vance guard of hell, had done its work. A more awful 
sight I never witnessed even in my dream of the lake of 
perdition. The light breeze which was blowing from the 
north was changed into a tornado by the draught made 
by the heat itself. Houses swayed in it like the limbs of 
trees, then fell with a crash, while blazing roofs floated 
through the air and set fire to other sections. Women 
fled with garments all aflame about their bodies. These 
we saved as we could, lest, as I thought, such might be 
the fate of Een6e. 

"For the sake of the Lady of Montferrat, help the 
women ! " cried the Marquis. 

So Eenfie's name was upon our lips, like that of some 
angel of mercy whom we were invoking. 

Night fell before we could make progress through the 
glowing or smoking embers. The scene was more ghastly 
than a field after battle, for charred corpses were every- 
where, chiefly of the innocent women and children. 

One thing I saw which I shall never forget because of 
the lesson it taught me, that deeper than all our hatreds 
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is our common humaneness ; stronger than the prides of 
our religions is the love that Jesu gives to ail who have 
learned His gentler spirit A Greek monk and a Latin 
priest lifted a fallen rafber off the bruised body of an old 
man. Together they carried him to a safe spot. They 
chafed his hands, and knelt, one on either side, mum- 
bling their prayers over him. But as soon as the old 
man became conscious the priests fell to fighting, as 
neither would allow the other to pronounce over him the 
final absolution. The Greek drew dagger, and smote the 
Latin to the heart. 

The Greek priests were the most remorseless and cruel 
of all our enemies. The soldiers would withstand us a 
while, then fiee : the priests never fled, but fought until 
they were cut down, and then spat their dying curses 
into our faces. 

As I was passing a great church whose walls had re- 
sisted the conflagration, one of these black-hatted bigots 
stopped squarely in my way. He was short and squat. 
His girdle was down where one would suppose his knees 
might have been. I thought, **The priest's body is 
elongated by over-eating, while his legs have been worn 
oflf by praying.'' He raised his hand in challenge. 
Knowing their treachery, and having just seen their 
adeptness with the dagger, I drew sword and bade him 
out of my way. 

The fellow replied with a whistle like a whippoorwill, 
— our signal at Le Nid. As he turned round towards a 
burning building, good heaven ! the face of Haco ap- 
peared between the black hat and cassock. I leaped 
from my horse to embrace him. 

''Careful, master ! " he said, retreating into a shad- 
owed place. ''Mourtzouf and bodyguard just beyond 
church. Last stand, maybe. Mourtzouf fight like tiger 
with toothache." 
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* ' But, Ben6e f ' ' I asked eagerly. J' 

''She safe," said he. '' Only don't bom more houaea 
or you burn her too." 

Haeo then told me that when Alexius was killed all 
the women folk attached to his household were removed 
from the Blachem. He had followed Ben^e. Bhe was 
first lodged in Mourtzouphlos' own palace. Haco 
watched it closely day and night, sometimes disguised as 
a beggar, sometimes as a priest His own lodging place 
was the cellar of a burnt house, where he lived under a 
heap of d6bris from which he saw everything that went 
into and out of Mourtzouphlos' palace gate. When our 
siege b^an the women were taken from Mourtzouphlos' 
palace. He followed until he saw them enter the pal- 
ace of Bucoleon, or the Lion's Mouth. But here Ben6e 
was separated from the other women, and, with her maid, 
forced to go to the tower of the Cydobion, at the far 
western end of the city, where the land wall touches 
the sea of Marmora. He overheard some priest aak an 
officer who the woman was. The officer replied that she 
was a Montferrat, and used such speech about her that 
Haco feared for her safety. He said that, but for his 
thrusting himself between the priest and Ben6e as she 
passed, the priest would have made an assault upon her. 

Haco believed that he could gain admittance to the 
tower of Cyclobion where she was confined. He had 
picked up the watchword, "Ducas," the real name of 
Mourtzouphlos. 

We agreed that Haco should try to enter this tower. 
He took with him, snugly coiled about his body, beneath 
his priest's cassock, the hooked rope such as our esca- 
laders carried. If he gained entrance, he was to make 
his way to the parapet of the tower, fasten there the end 
of the rope, and fling the length of it down the outside of 
the wall. Ludwig and I, and, if his weight did not pre- 
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vent, big Bacheux, would dimb up the rope to the 
parapet, and so descend into the tower. 

Boniface was informed of our plot, and promised that 
a picked band of soldiers should be as close at hand as 
Mourtzouphlos would let them be, if possible to force the 
gate unless we succeeded in unbarring it from within. 

We had a pretty fight, enough to get our blood quick- 
ened, just as we started for our venture. Mourtzouphlos' 
body-guard, issuing from a side street came ux>on us 
three, Ludwig, Bacheux and me, in such a manner that 
we could not avoid collision. There was no chance of 
retreat I shouted the onset Big Bacheux rose in his 
stirrups, and looked not unlike the Colossus of Bhodes 
which I saw in rounding from Adria to the ^gean. We 
had scarcely given sword stroke when the enemy fled. 

Afterwards some Greeks declared that at that moment 
and place they saw demons riding the four Bronze Horses 
— ^those that the Venetians have since stolen — ^who bat- 
tered down the houses with the stroke of their hoofs. 

Tying our steeds in the courtyard of a deserted villa, 
we three made our way to the Cyclobion. We waited un- 
til nearly morning, [screened from sight at the base of the 
tower. Watching closely we at length saw something like 
a black serpent glide down from the parapet to the roof of 
a low house that snuggled against the lower wall. It was 
Haco's rope. 

** Now, Jean, for Walter the Bobber's trick in reverse. 
Up I go ! " said Ludwig. 

Bacheux was to come last, not because of lesser daring, 
but lest his bulk should break the rope before Ludwig 
and I had mounted. Ludwig had never quite forgiven 
me for having had the position of special peril in attack- 
ing the Bobber's Den, but now the honours were more 
than balanced in his favour. He was up the rope like a 
jackanapes. As soon as his body was through the ere- 
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nelle I was after him. It was a tough climb, hand over 
hand with almost one's weight in armour. 

I was half up when a falling head struck my shonldery 
and spirted a jet of blood into my face. Such a welcome 
of Ludwig would have made me drop back, had I taken 
thought. But I could not think, any more than a tiger 
thinks when climbing a tree after his prey. I hung an 
instant to draw my sword, and grip the blade in my 
teeth, that it might be in readiness for a slash without 
wasting a second to lift it. 

Bacheux was so close behind me that he fairly butted 
me over the parapet. Thank heaven, the head that had 
struck mine was not Ludwig' s, but one which Haco had 
chipped off the shoulders of a Greek sentinel who had 
caught him fastening the rope. 

We four, Ludwig, Bacheux, Haco and I, were alone on 
the tower. The defendants were alarmed, and came 
swarming up the narrow stairway from the inside. 
The foremost, catching sight of Bacheux, must have 
thought him some descending spirit, for they tumbled 
back on those behind them. The winding steps were 
choked with a writhing mass of men, like eels in a cask 
all trying to get out of a hole in the bottom. The giant's 
leap among them was as if the tower itself had fallen. 
Ludwig, Haco and I followed. Our very spurs must 
have ptabbed some to death, as we trod them down. We 
trampled our way over this bleeding, groaning mass. 

Bacheux remained at the foot of the step to give the 
fatal blow to any who might have life enough to follow us. 
We three went on to the lower floor. The other guards 
fled from before us, doubtless imagining that the tower 
and wall had been taken from without They hastened 
to escape by the postern leading into the city. When 
they opened this gate it let in the band Boniface had sent 
to aid us. These made quick end of the fogitiveB. 
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Lndwig, Haco and I inspected the various rooms. 
There were many of these, for the Gycloblon was itself a 
palace, as well as fortress: a little city of salons and 
prison cells, of revelry and torture. 

We were in despair of finding Een^ when there darted 
by me another black-hatted priest Whence he came I do 
not know. Whither he went I did not see. 

We at length came to a door that was closed and locked. 
Hurling our triple weight against it, it gave way. It 
was an officer's room. Here were two women and that 
priest He was thrusting with his dagger at the foremost 
woman, who with her bared arm, such was her marvel- 
lous dexterity, was foiling him. She was Een^ The 
other, her maid, one who had accompanied her from the 
Bucoleon, was wounded, having thrown herself in front 
of her mistress as a living shield. This scene lasted less 
time than I am telling it, for my hands were upon the 
priest's throat. The next instant his head crashed ux>on 
the stone floor. Leaving him to Ludwig's sword, I took 
Ben6e to my arms. 

I do not care to tell what hapx>ened with Een6e and 
myself during the next few moments. But even my en- 
grossment and joy did not prevent my seeing something 
else. Haco had been a tender nurse to me at the 
Gk)ndo, but from what I saw of him and the maid who 
was hurt, I am sure that he was now far more adept as a 
consoler. The woman's wound was a slight one; but 
lest the priest's dagger might have been poisoned, Haco 
applied his lips to the cut ; and Bacheux, who looked at 
us, swore that he saw the Saxon moustachios applied as a 
dressing to her mouth. 

**HacoI" I said. **To you we owe this happy de- 
liverance. Tell me why you so lovingly followed the 
Lady of Montferrat, risking your life for her every mo- 
ment all these terrible days and nights t " 
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"Why, master, I see my Filgia in her eyes. The soul of 
my Bertha shine there, like the moon shine down in the 
water.'' 

**But, Haco," I said, **your Filgia will sorely be 
jealous, since what I just now saw between you and the 
maid." 

"Jealous!" exclaimed he, his face broadening with 
smiles until it beamed like a full moon. "Jealous! 
Why, master, the maid is my Bertha." 

Which was true. Her story I learned afterwards, for 
the excitement of the rescue did not allow us much con- 
verse at the time. Bertha, Haco's child lover, had been 
kidnapped by certain Norman neighbours in England. 
The beauty of the girl was their temptation. I did not 
wonder that some of these Normans, in the pride of their 
conquest of the Saxons and the lust which their stolen 
wealth engendered, should have set wicked eyes upon 
her : for even now, though well turned to middle-aged 
womanhood, she was more than fair. 

Bertha's captors had taken her across the channel to 
France. Here she escaped. Not daring to return to Eng- 
land where, as a poor Saxon's daughter, she would doubt- 
less only repeat her bitter experience, she took such serv- 
ice as she could find in the strange land. She was able to 
cx)mmunicate with her father, Cedric. He sought her out 
Like so many thousands of his Saxon kinsmen, he ex- 
patriated himself. With his daughter he wandered as 
far as Hungary. There the beauty and quick wit of the 
young woman secured her maid-service in a noble 
family. 

The Emperor Isaac, of Constantinople had married, as 
a second wife, Margaret the daughter of the Hungarian 
King Bela. She was but a child-wife ten years old. 
Bertha was chosen to be her maid and accompanied her 
to Constantinople. Bertha's father, Cedric, became a 
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member of the Waring guard ; so both served together 
under the roof of the Blachern. 

During the incarceration of Isaac, his wife Margaret 
had been kept in durance elsewhere, and subjected to all 
manner of insults. Bertha had remained faithful to her. 
Upon the restoration of Isaac, the Empress Margaret had 
returned to the Blachern. She was again driven out by 
Mourtzouphlos. She was among the women who were 
taken to the Bucoleon. When Een6e was taken from the 
others, for confinement in the Cyclobion tower. Bertha in 
the confusion was separated from her royal mistress, and 
accompanied Een6e. Thus they were companions when 
our assault upon the tower effected their ddiverance. 

Haco firmly believed that his Filgia, taking lodgment 
in Een6e's eyes, had brought the women together: a 
matter I may not dispute. Perhaps Haco's love for me 
and mine for him may have been due to the fact that the 
women we loved were destined thus to become com- 
panions ; for the Pates have strange ways in weaving 
their webs, and preparing both their favourites and their 
victims for the destinies ordained for them. 

Haco had recognized the identity of Bertha almost as 
soon as the Empress Margaret had returned to the 
Blachern after the Emperor Isaac's restoration. I up- 
braided him for not telling me of this wonderful dis- 
covery before. 

He replied, "You, master, not tell me you love Lady 
Montferrat. But I know it You want to be happy all 
by yourself. Well, when I find my Bertha I be selfish 
too. I happy all alone with Bertha, because you happy 
all alone with Lady Montferrat I see it Haco not 
made blind in Blachern vault." 

I wondered if, since Haco had discovered my relation 
to Een^ the Marquis had not been equally discerning. 
Did he have her in mind when, at my re-knighting, 
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he added the words about my winning my Lady Pair! 
If so, it would remove the last obstacle to our nuptials, 
since, undoubtedly, as it seemed to all who spoke of it 
Boniface would be proclaimed the chief ruler of the now 
conquered city ; and why not Emperor of Greece f 
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STATIONING a strong guard at the Cyclobion 
towers, we went to the Eucoleon. Boniface had al- 
ready captured this palace fortress. Among the 
women rescued here was Margaret, the widow of the 
dead Isaac. She was still young, but pale and fragile, 
for the few past years had dealt sharply with her. Her 
sorrows had wracked her frame, but strengthened 
her spirit ; and this gave to her features a marvellous 
sweetness, and to her mien a dignity which no crown 
could have augmented. I did not wonder that Boniface 
paused in his terrible work to pay to her the deference 
due to her rank ; nor do I doubt that then there came to 
him a thought which he afterwards consummated ; for love 
and ambition often travel the same road. 

Our soldiers now held the city. Mourtzouphlos had 
fled. He had taken with him Euphrosjme, the widow of 
the late Emperor Alexius III : a pawn he might play if 
fortune should return to him later. The Golden Gate, 
that leading to the great western highroad, was choked 
with the fleeing x>opnlace ; a most pitiable sight Here 
were the richer folk, laden with as much of their elegant 
wardrobes and jewels as they could carry, fighting tiieir 
way against the thieves who filched their goods from their 
arms and often tore the rich garments from their backs. 
Priests and nuns, courtiers and beggars, the venerable 
Nicetas with his daug:hters and a rabble of prostitutes, 
merchants and Greek soldiers, were swept along in a liv- 
ing torrent. ..<^??rpbif? 
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Even the fiiry of Boiiifa.ce was checked by this sight 
He gave orders to the Latins to show mercy. This 
clemency stayed the rush of the crowd. He pledged 
safety to those who would return to their homes. This 
many essayed to do. Others, their homes being des- 
troyed, pressed forwai'd in their exodus. Whither! 
Where go the birds when the nest is destroyed! In one 
place a throng of fugitives returned, and, gathering about 
Boniface, cried to him, 

** Bang Marquis, have pity ! Have pity on us." 

Courtiers pledged their loyalty to him as their new 
Emperor. In this I think they were as honest as Greeks 
could be, since the dullest among them must have fore- 
seen that the restoration of any of their own dynasties 
would be impossible. The enthroning of Montferrat 
might have at once been secured were it not that Las- 
carus, the only heroic Greek in the whole capital, ap- 
X>eared, and urged his people to make one more effort at 
resistance. This angered the Marquis. He drew his 
sword, and the destruction b^an again. The city was 
given over to sack. 

The Latin is the superior of the Greek in manhood ; that 
is, when both are sane. But when in dementia there is 
no difference between a saint and a sinner. The tamed 
leopard, when he has tasted blood, is as fierce as the one 
in the jungle. Our soldiers, even our priests and prel- 
ates, were demonized that day, and the evil spirits that 
entered them were not exorcised for many a moon. The 
most abstinent and chaste were as furious as bulls, and 
every house that the flames had spared became a shamble. 
Latin priests climbed upon the altars in the churches, 
and threw down the sacred vessels and icons of the saints 
to the soldiers. Mules were driven into Hagia Sophia, 
as the Greeks call it, that church whose splendour was 
like that of the throne chamber of God. The beasts 
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were laden with ornaments stripped from the altars, the 
Airnitore from the sacristy, and the plates of precious 
metal torn from the palpit and doors. Chalices that had 
held the blood of Christ were used for common wine-cups 
by soldiers who drank to a prostitute they had seated on 
the altar of the Mother of God. When the glories of the 
upper temple of Hagia Sophia no longer sufficed to glut 
the madness of our men, they went down into the crypt, 
and broke open the tombs of the saints. Even the grave 
of the ancient Emperor Justinian, by whose munificent 
piety this temple had been built many ages ago, was 
rifled ; his body exx)Osed to the gaze and jibes of the 
crowd until it crumbled to pieces, — ^that which the cen- 
turies had spared dissolving in very shame in the pres- 
ence of these ghouls. 

This looting could not be stopped for three days : nor 
would it then have ceased had not our leaders hanged a 
few of the most outrageous offenders. To restore the 
spoil to its owners, or to the proper custody of the sacred 
places, was impossible; so Boniface ordered that the 
booty be heaped up in three of the churches, and there 
divided among the Latins, giving one-half to the Vene- 
tians and one-half to the Crusaders by whom it was ap- 
portioned to the men according to their rank. 

To my share feU a great heap of coins. I did not 
count them, nor would I even touch one of them with 
my finger. I remembered my dream of the men in hell 
counting red hot coins, and believed that I would risk 
that punishment if I carried away the ill-gotten gain. 
For this I was laughed at by most of my fellow knights, 
and had only ^e consolation of my conscience, and the 
praise of Een^ To her was sent a robe bespangled 
with x)6arls. This she gave to Bertha with instructions 
to deliver it to the Empress Margaret, to whom it proved 
to have once belonged. 
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That the most of our soldiers had been afflicted with 
madness, and were bereft of reason as a punishment for 
their misdeeds, I can well credit from what followed. 
Some say that it was the very breath of the Holy Father in 
pronouncing his curse that floated over land and sea and 
infected these renegade Christians with this distemper. 
Why may this not have been, if the Pope be indeed the 
vicegerent of God whose breath breeds storms and black 
plagues, and blows the fires of hell to hotter flames. 
What else than some enraged spiritual power could have 
so addled the brains of our people that they destroyed 
the very wealth of the city they had spent so much life 
and treasure to capture t The monuments of the capital, 
the workmanship of the great artists of past ages, the 
spoil of other empires which had enriched Constanti- 
nople, we utterly ruined ; thus robbing ourselves of what 
we had robbed others to obtain. Surely we of Le Nid 
had never been such carrion birds, and carrion birds never 
had so little wit in their tiny brains as these boasting 
conquerors of an empire. 

There was a wondrous statue of the Greek Juno, Queen 
of Heaven, the head of which alone only four horses 
could draw : another like it of Joshua stopping the sun 
with his uplifted hand : a gigantic Hercules : a mighty 
eagle cutting with his beak the coils of a serpent : and a 
great forest of similar works which had adorned the 
streets and plazas of the New Eome, as Constantinople is 
called, — all of which were melted down in furnaces for 
the sake of the bronze metal they were made of. 

I prevented some of this vandal work. The four great 
horses of bronze, each one thrice the size of a living 
charger, which hundreds of years ago were brought from 
the island of Chios, the handiwork of the Titans, or as 
some think of Yulcan himself, stood in the hippodrome. 
A crowd of demented priests and soldiers was a»y^iling 
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them with hammers. Ludwig, Bacheux, Haco and I 
determined to save these. We fonr rushed upon the 
crowd. Each one of us mounted one of the famous 
beasts, and swore that we would cut to pieces any one 
who further attacked them. Our long swords easily kept 
the rabble away. But at Haco with his stubby saex they 
set up a laugh of defiance, thinking he could not reach 
them. This angered the Saxon. He leaped from the 
great horse like a hawk upon a brood of chickens, and 
with the flat of his weax)on made a half-score of them 
turn heels up. The horses were not attacked again, until 
the Venetian engineers laid orderly si^e to them for 
their transporting to their own San Marco. 

There were three bronze serpents twisted together into 
a column, their heads making a tripod holding up an 
ancient divining basin of some sort, believed to have 
been brought from Delphi long ages ago. A rascal had 
twisted off the heads when he was stopped by a whack of 
big Bacheux's fist, which nearly decapitated him. So if 
we could not save the lives of men, we saved some of 
their works, a thing that signifies more, since life is com- 
mon and art is rare. 

But the few men among us who knew the worth of these 
things could not stay the multitude, whose greed was 
like the hunger of wolves moving in packs. I remon- 
strated with some men who seemed of the better sort 
They replied that there was no way of dividing the value 
of a statue except by breaking it into pieces and weigh- 
ing out its metal. Dandolo alone of our leaders was 
willing to oppose this insanity of the people. Yet he 
would not venture to issue orders against it He con- 
tented himself with a promise to purchase the more beau- 
tiful works of art if brought to him unmarred, so that 
the men might divide the price among themselves. He 
appealed to his Venetians to save the rarest specimens; 
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that their city, the Queen of the Adiiatic, might have 
new gems for her adornment Such was the strange in- 
fluence of the old Doge that Venetian pikemen and sail- 
ors became connoisseurs, and ogled a statue as knights 
mark the fine points in a horse. 

"Sir Eaoul," said Dandolo, "you Grermans and 
Franks are barbarians. You are wild beasts, such as 
tear to pieces a beautiful woman for a mouthful of her 
flesh. We Venetians alone inherit the civilization that 
once was in Eome, and in the islands of ancient Greece. 
The making of a statue or other piece of art is like the 
birth of a human creature. The artist endows it with a 
soul. Aye, he himself lives within it His thought 
partakes of his own essence, so that when he expresses 
the thought in bronze or marble it is a perpetuation of 
himself, a part of his own immortality. A mutilator of 
such things is a murderer.'' 

I promised to assist farther in preventing this despoil- 
ing. A few of us were able to spare for the Doge such 
glories as the high altar of Hagia Sophia, its bronze 
gates, and a picture of the Virgin Mary painted by Saint 
Luke, which you may see in San Marco. 

From such words as Dandolo spoke I caught the secret 
of the Venetian leadership of the world. We men who 
live north of the Alps are despoilers. We destroy one 
another's castles, and burn the furnishings, thinking our- 
selves enriched if a neighbour is impoverished. See the 
black ruins on our hills that were once crowned with 
structures adding grace to nature, and thus completing 
the work of Grod who made the world so beautiful ! 
What castle in the Schwarzwald is now worth the loot- 
ing t We have destroyed what our betters created. The 
Venetians are the only sane folk in the world. They 
loot, but they save the spoil. They enrich to-day with 
the wealth that yesterday gathered, and to-morrow 
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they will be rich enough to bay out the rest of the 
world. 

There was one form of the tspoil of Constantinople that 
we northerners were more careful in the keeping ofl The 
city was full of most precious relics of the saints. We 
found of the Blessed Jesu Himself a drop of the blood 
that trickled after the Boman's spear from His side, a 
drop from beneath His crown of thorns, a drop of the 
bloody sweat in Oethsemane, a blood stain from His robe, 
a bit of the sponge that moistened His lips, and a piece 
of the reed He carried as a sceptre, and the Gross upon 
which He died ; and, very precious, one of the tears He 
shed at the grave of Lazarus. Of the Blessed Virgin we 
had her girdle and chemise. I cannot take time to tell 
of the relics of apostles and saints that made this city, a 
place of abominations in the possession of heretics, al- 
most as sacred as Jerusalem in the hands of the Infidels. 
Such were the head of Saint Thomas and the finger he 
thrust into our Saviour's side; the head and arm of 
Saint James ; the head of Saint Thaddeus, and the whole 
body of Saint Andrew. 

I had no scruples in helping to gather these holy things, 
for so we saved them from the blasphemy of being longer 
worshipped by misbelievers. These things now enrich 
our churches throughout Europe, and bring heaven into 
touch with earth in a hundred places. 

Besides, the rescuing of such precious memorials went 
far to atone for the sin of our diverting the Crusade from 
the Holy Land. Because of this the Holy Father, 
though he has never yet commended the expedition, 
withheld the terrors of his condemnation for its miscar- 
riage. 

I myself possess a stone upon which is a stain from 
the rust of one of the nails of the true Cross. You may 
see the yellow tarnish. It glows like a vein of gold. 
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Some have endeavonred to rob me of its blessing by say- 
ing that it is only a shred of gold embedded in onyx. 
But I purchased it of a Greek priest who was very old, 
and moreover who had been in his day a proficient in 
alchemy. I surely may believe the science, if not the 
saintliness, of the man ; and he assured me he had as- 
sayed the stain, and further, that his father's fathers had 
possessed it, and that his remote ancestor was the Cyrenean 
who carried the Cross of the Master, and picked up the 
nadl when the heavy beam was thrust into its socket in 
the rock of Calvary. I am sure that this, or some other 
special influence, has saved me from the many hazards 
of my life since. 

For Een6e I was able to secure a- thread from the gar- 
ment of the Virgin. This she wrought most delicately 
into her own apparel. Possibly she owes to this her de- 
liverance in an hour of even greater peril than any I 
have as yet told of. 

One thing about these relics somewhat disturbed my 
mind ; — ^their multitude, and occasionally their duplica- 
tion. There are two heads of certain saints, and enough 
wood of the true Cross has been brought to Europe to 
build the ships that conveyed it. I consulted my Lord 
Bishop of Troyes about the matter. His explanation 
was very clear. 

The Bishop said, '* My son, one who disputes the tra- 
ditions of the Church will come to dispute the words of 
Scripture. Beware of undue questionings.'' 

"I do not raise questions," I replied. "The relics 
themselves seem to dispute. I have heard from a very 
holy monk that the two heads of a saint fell into debate 
as to which was genuine. They at length came to blows, 
that is, to butting, with the result that one of them rolled 
away confessing that he was not the saint's head at all, 
ftut the skull of his executioner," 
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The Bishop looked through me very quizzically for a 
moment, and discovering that I was an honest sort of 
creature that needed instruction, repeated to me the Oos- 
pel story of our Lord's multiplying the loaves and fishes. 
Said his Eeverence, 

^^Our Master said that His church should do greater 
wonders than He Himself did. A true believer cannot 
then doubt such a miracle as multiplying the splinters of 
the wood of the Cross : aye, if necessary for the comfort 
of His people, in making a whole forest grow from the 
planting of these splinters. As to the two heads of a saint, 
we know from verifiable reports that a living saint has 
appeared to different people in different places at the 
same time. He must, then, have had two bodies.'' 

I promised my Lord Bishop henceforth to refrain from 
such questionings, for I felt that they were conducive 
rather to pride of intellect than to humbleness of souL 
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DUKE BALDWIN of Flanders occupied the 
Blachern palace, that part of the city having 
fallen to the conqnest of his men. Boni£ace 
took the Bucoleon, and domiciled a number of famous 
women. Een^ had for companions two who had been 
Empresses, Margaret and Agnes. This latter lady was 
the daughter of Louis VII of France, and the wife of a 
former Alexius, also of his murderer Andronicus. 

The presence of these women of rank made the Buco- 
leon rather than the Blachern the centre of attraction. 
Dandolo remained at Galata, where many women from 
Venice swarmed, among whom was the daughter of the 
Doge himself. 

Our knights lauded the grace and fairness of this Ve- 
netian ; but our ladies, who knew more of such things, de- 
clared that her complexion was only a new fashioned en- 
amel : that her smiles were ironed upon her face : that her 
bewitching dimples were wax-filled wrinkles ; and that 
her apparent figure was related to the real as a nautilus' 
shell is to the snaiUy body that sails in it. But though 
another woman might know of these things, I would not 
trust her to tell the truth about them. Pfere de Lis once 
said that there were two sorts of sins he never made ac- 
count of at a confessional, — one was the lie of a prince, 
and the other the slander of a woman by her rival, since 
these things were as natural as that a jackanapes should 
scratch himself. 
There is no surer guage to political drifts than the talk 
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of the women of a court From this I learned that Boni- 
face's elevation to the throne woold scarcely be disputed. 
With the exception of Dandolo no name was mentioned 
to compete with that of the Marquis ; and Dandolo' s ex- 
treme age made all believe that he was honest in declin- 
ing new burdens. 

One day the Marquis drew me aside. 

'^ Sir !^k)ul, your judgment of affairs is as true as your 
sword-play, and I have learned to trust your candour with 
me. Besides, since the death of young Alexius, you owe 
fealty to no one of us, and your service is sought by all 
the leaders. They all make familiar with you^ so that 
there is no man who knows so well the prevailing opin- 
ion. Tell me, who will be Emperor! I do not conceal 
my desire to wear the scarlet buskins. I think my feet 
are large enough to fill them," looking down from his 
manly height at what were not unlike the pedestal of a 
statue. 

I replied without hesitation, ^'I think, Marquis, that 
your elevation will be with unanimous acclaim. At any 
day you may be seized and carried to the throne on a 
shield. This I know will please our soldiers, and you 
hear the opinion of the citizens every day when you walk 
the streets, for they call you ^ King Marquis. ' " 

The Marquis was so pleased with my words that I be- 
came enthusiastic ^^Montferrat, a brother of Conrad 
who delivered the Greek empire from its invaders, and 
who himself has saved it from two usurpers ; Montferrat, 
who is already by right the King of Salonica : who, as 
General of the Crusaders, could now, as Emperor, frdfill 
the vow for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre witb the 
X)ower of Greece united to that of Europe,— the alliance 
that has failed in all preceding Crusades ! Why, Marquis, 
the Pox>e himself would be a fool if he did not add his 
blessing to the applause of Europe. Montferrat ! no such 
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conjunction of stars ever marked a destiny more clearly 
than that you shall sit on the throne of the eastern 
CaBsars." 

How kingly Boniface looked ! He was half a head 
taller than I ; and I am not so small a chicken that I 
have to carry the hatching shell on my head to complete 
my stature. ISext to Bacheux he was as large as any 
man in the army, and every fibre in him as strong and as 
alert to respond to his will as the thongs of a catapult 
What a contrast to the Alexiuses and Isaac ! 

And I ! I had done something to bring this great 
honour to Boniface. I was thinking of this, — of my ex- 
ploit on the walls which rewon my spurs ; of my bring- 
ing young Alexius to Italy, which determined the expe- 
dition to Constantinople ; and even of my misplay with 
Boniface at the tournament, which, under the guidance 
of Providence, or at least of the priest P6re de lis, had 
brought me into line with these events. Did my thought 
suggest that of Boniface t 

^' Sir Eaoul," said he, "one pride that I shall have as 
Emperor will be the rewarding of yourself. Our Lady 
Een6e has already bespoken some high honour for the 
man who rescued her at the Gondo. She declares that 
she has fixed upon what that honour shall be, but will 
not tell me until I pledge its granting. That, Sir Baoul, 
would not be wise, since she, not knowing all your serv- 
ice to our cause, might ask something far less than our 
purpose. You shall have command of one of our armie& 
War is brewing in Thrace. Mourtzouphlos and the elder 
Alexius are both still at large. The jealousy of Otto the 
Welf will make trouble for us among the Hungarians. 
The Bulgarians are restless. The Turks are pressing 
closer upon our eastern borders. Besides, there is the 
Crusade not yet accomplished. You have but to choose 
your command. I know that you are not uzoriously in- 
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clined, since you do not dance to the twitter of the women. 
A far field and a fight ! I can read your ambition in yonr 
eyea'' 

Two years before this proi)Osal of the Marquis would 
have elated me beyond measure : but I had now other 
projects, thanks to a sweet counsellor who had not yet 
come to wear her heart outside her bodice. The Mar- 
quis's words rather allayed than increased my enthusi- 
asm. I was now turned of thirty years. I was tired 
of swinging my sword arm like a windmill that grinds 
the corn for another's bin, and longed for a castle or a 
cot of my own. I cared not which, if Een6e were its mis- 
tress. I especially longed for the Schwarzwald, to show 
to my own kin my rebumished honour. 

A few days later I sat with Ben^ upon the roof plat- 
form of the Bucoleon, looking over the Bosphorus, that 
charming waterway that separates two continents and 
unites two seas. Far away to the right loomed the peak 
of the Phrygian Olympus, near to which was in olden 
time fought the battle of Pharsalia, out of whose dust 
rose the Boman Empire. 

"Bome," I said, "is no such site for the capital of 
nations as is Constantinople. The power of the world 
must some day be centred here, or the angels were poor 
engineers when they laid out the earth." 

I told Ben6e of Boniface's prospects and plans towards 
myself. 

*^ Boniface has revealed to me more," said she. " He 
averred that he was so in love with me as his niece that 
he would make himself doubly my uncle by marrying 
my aunt, her Majesty, the Empress Margaret Think of 
it ! And she is pledged to him. His prospect for the 
throne is so assured that the bride regards it as not 
an uneven match. She is the daughter of a King of 
Hungary ; the widow of one Emperor of Greece, and the 
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mother of another. What better pedigree for the wife 
of the founder of a new Latin Empire t '' 

I replied, ** And for your TJnde Boniface it may be an 
equally politic marriage. It will hold to him the best of 
the Greeks. Had Boniface an Italian wife she would be 
regarded as a usurper in the palace, even if he were not 
so regarded on the streets ; for women are more jealous 
than men." 

" The Doge Dandolo would not agree with you,'' said 
Iten6a ^' He has already proposed that Boniface should 
lead that blushing spinster of a daughter to the seat be- 
side himself on the imperial dais. But Boniflaice has, I 
think, a real affection for Margaret Whei^ he rescued 
her here in the Bucoleon she became his captor. It is 
the old story, first pity, then sympathy, then lova Jean, 
have your many rescues of me given me that power over 
yout Would God it were so ! for I sometimes fear that 
the ambitions of a soldier's life may set your heart adrift 
over seas. Boniface told me that he was going to divide 
the earth with you, and give you the ends of it to pro- 
tect for him." 

^ ' I will go there with you, my love," I replied, eagerly, 
and had one seen us for the next few moments he would 
have agreed that we were inseparable. 

"No," said she, **I am not going so fitr, Jean. My 
uncle has promised me something nearer home." 

"What!" I asked. 

** Why, my choice of any of these grand dukes, counts, 
or princes who has not already a spouse to object to his 
taking off, and whose rank is such as to allow him to 
add to it sufficient possessions to meet my princely 
expenditures. * There is Count de Pol,' suggested my 
uncle. 

"To him I objected," said she, " 'that his face is too 
smooth. I prefer one with a scar across it' 
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''Then said BonifiEbce, ' Y illehoardoin is flEuiious, and I 
have heard some very pretty compliments from him for 
my niece.' 

*' * ViUehuardoin has been widowered too lately,' I re- 
plied. ' His old love cannot be dead enough not to con- 
tend with the new. Beside, he is a Frenchman.' 

" 'Well, Ben6e,' said Boniface, 'a maid so particular 
as yon are has bat one choice left.' 

"'Who may that bet' I asked, thinking he might 
suggest the man he calls the bravest knight that ever put 
on helm. 

"'Why,' said my uncle, 'the one man left to meet 
your requirement must be Dandolo. His £B>ce has scars 
enough, though made by years rather than by battles ; 
and it is some generations since he had a wife, for his 
youngest daughter is as much a monument of antiquity as 
some of those standing in the hippodrome.' 

"When we had done laughing at the proposal that I 
should marry the Doge and that he should marry the 
Doge's daughter," continued Ben^ " I took my uncle to 
task, as he has always allowed me to do. I told him that 
a woman with Montferrat blood in her did not need to seek 
rank by marriage ; that her dignity was such that she 
bestowed position wherever she gave her hand. This 
appealed to Boniface's pride, for I had heard that once 
he used the same argument, when in love with the 
daughter of a certain landless knight. I then plumply 
told him that I should never marry a man of less virtue 
and renown than that same Sir Baoul of whom he was 
constantly talking. 

" 'Sir Baoul !' he exclaimed. 'Ben^e, you are mad. 
Sir Baoul has neither lands nor title, except as we have 
just given him knighthood.' 

" ' You can give him more,' I replied. 

"'Aye, and will,' he generously responded. 'Of 
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money and of remunerative service he may have what 
he asks ; but rank, that comes of blood ' 

"*0f blood I' I interrupted. 'What is true blood 
but that which gives its true colour in valorous deeds! 
That, my dear uncle, I have heard you say a score of 
times when contrasting this same Baoul with the strutting 
lordlings that drank your wine at Montferrat, but not 
one of whom had blood enough to do his deeds. 

" 'Besides, my dear Uncle Boniface,' I said, seating 
myself on his knee and picking a white hair from his 
beard — a thing that always brought him to terms — ' this 
Eaoul owns me. He saved my life at the Gk)ndo, and 
somehow I have never quite gotten out of his arms since. 
Then recently he saved me again in the Cyclobion, when 
you, oho I were rescuing our dainty little Margaret in 
this palace.' 

" I felt that he was growing complacent, for he kissed 
me on the forehead when I spoke of the Empress. I 
pressed my advantage. 

" ' Think, dear uncle, what awfcd work you would have 
had to do had Sir Eaoul not saved me here in Constanti- 
nople ; for you swore a great oath that if harm came to 
me you would slaughter the city ftill of people.' 

" * And I would, I would ! ' he cried. ' And it would 
have been terrible, Een6e. Had you been harmed I 
would have gone mad with vengeance. (3od forgive 
me 1' 

" ' God sent Sir Baoul to save you from that madness. 
I think it would please God if you should give to Sir 
Baoul what is his due reward, the disposition of his own 
captive. In war the victor claims that privil^e. 
Should it be less where honour and love are the motives 
rather than hate! ' 

" ' Has Sir Baoul asserted his claim to you t ' he asked. 

^' ' Asserted his claim ? Let any man assert a claim to 
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me, and he loses it/ I exclaimed with immense dignity, 
as you should have seen, Jean. 

^^'Have you allowed Sir Baoul to hopet' Boniface 
asked. 

" ' I fear I have,' I replied demurely and with a i)out 
like this, Jean. 

"*In that, Een6e, you were unwise,' said Boniface. 
' Since Conrad's death, I am your father, your guardian. 
In this matter you should have confided in me.' 

" 'But, my father,' I replied, 'you did not confide in 
me when you asked the hand of Margaret. Yet you have 
said a hundred times that such was your love of my little 
self that you would never seek another mistress for Mont- 
ferrat. Now, sir, what can you say for yourself! You 
have chosen a mother for me without my consent You 
have installed another mistress of your affections and of 
your housa Poor little Ben6e is outcast. What could 
she do but seek a husband for herself! ' 

" And, Jean, I actually fell to crying with my feigned 
distress. We women can act such hypocrisies as well as 
Yillehuardoin and Dandolo, as you told me they did at 
Venice. 

''Boniface didn't know what to do with me when 1 
made this sort of attack upon him. He could only call 
me a little rebel. 

' ' This gave me another chance. I leai)ed from his knee, 
and looked angry — ^like this, Jean — ^wasn't I terrible! 
Then I put my hands upon my hips and stood — so — like 
a goddess of vengeance, and declared, 

" ' I am a daughter of Conrad, sir 1 ' 

" I thought I had cowed him ; but he quietly begged 
me to keep my pose a moment more, for, said he, ' It is 
just the attitude and look of your father when once I saw 
him face Eichard of England at Acre.' 

' ' ' And Bichard quailed before him, did he not! ' I asked. 
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<< ^ Welly no,' said Boniface, 'but no doubt he would 
have run from Conrad's daughter.' 

''With that he sought to draw me onoe more to his 
knee. 

"'No,' I declared, 'I ahsdl never let you love me 
again until you yield to my request. If one Montferrat 
can choose an empire and an empress at his will, another 
Montferrat can choose her own husband/ 

" ' Een6e,' said he, ' in this matter you are infiatuated. 
My words may seem cruel, but they are necessary to dis- 
illusion you. Sir Baoul, brave as he is, was not only 
without rank, but of disrepute ; an outlaw, for I know 
not what crimes, who chanced to come upon you at the 
Grondo. Be sensible, Ben6e« Would you defame your 
very blood, the blood of Montferrat, the blood of Theo- 
dora, by mingling it^ say, with the blood of Walter the 
Bobber t' 

" ' No,' I replied, ' I would not marry Walter, the rob- 
ber of castles, though he had become the robber of an 
empire.' 

"It was saucy of me to say that last thing to Boniface, 
since the priests, echoing something said at Eome, were 
calling Boniface by that very name, ' the robber of an 
empire.' My uncle flushed a little, but thinking that he 
had me at advantage on my other words, he replied 
eagerly, 

'"Ben^, this matter is then, thank God, settled. 
You would not marry Walter t ' 

'*I protested quite vehemently my aversion to such a 
match. 

" 'Then, hear this, but repeat it to no one' — ^he low- 
ered his voice to a whisper. ' Sir Baoul is Walter. I 
myself sought him out for the desperate adventure of 
bringing your cousin Alexius to (Germany. He is the 
boldest, bravest, wiliest man I ever knew or heard o£ 
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He has won by his service any price I can pay him, bat 
not the hand of a Montferrat. Not that, Ben6e 1 Not 
thatl' 

'^ I fell to crying again — it's an art worth practicing, 
Jean, for it gives us women a chance to think of what we 
had best say or do next ; beside, it helps us break into the 
hearts of you men — I let my uncle console me as he 
would in my great disappointment. He did it in this 
wise. 

'*'Een6e, I do not wonder at your admiration of 
Walter— of Sir Raoul. The report of his great doings 
would make him an Apollo in the eyes of women though 
he were a satyr. But I will acknowledge to you that he 
is a man as well put together as any I ever saw.' 

" 'That is certainly true,' I said, 'and possibly I was 
taken with him because I fancied he was like Jean von 
Ehrestein. Poor fellow.' 

'' Boniface said he had often noted the resemblance be- 
tween Walter and Jean, and added, 'Do you know, 
Ben6e, that I have never ceased to feel something like 
guilt for my relation to the sad fate of Jean. The crowd- 
ing of my horse at the tournament may not have been 
intended. I have since seen such things very often in 
battle. The young man was unduly excited. Think, 
Ben^e, of a fellow so young, in such great company as 
was there. His degradation was a mistake, a wretched 
mistake. Had I been he, I would have cursed Chivalry, 
and turned my hand against my own father's castle. 
But Jean was of better stuff than most He evidently 
took up a pilgrimage to ease his soul, until they brought 
him back dead. Poor fellow ! 

" ' I have thought of that Ehrestein much of late,' con- 
tinued my uncle, ' for very recently I received from his 
father, the old Count Max von Ehrestein, a missive. It 
told of his r^ret that the wounds of age would not 
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penult him to receive a few more in our service. It 
contained enough gold to furnish a company sufficient 
for a knight's command for our war upon the Infidel. 
He asked me to use the money, when the occasion came, 
in the name of Jesu and of Jean, his lost son, of whom 
we had formerly spoken often together, for the affliction 
of old Count Ehrestein went much to my heart' " 

When Een6e had told me thus much of her interview 
with Boniface, she added, '^ Jean, how could I have 
helped telling him that you were young Ehrestein come 
to life, and claiming my uncle's blessing on the spot! " 

'^ You told himt" I exclaimed, half in gratification at 
the happy denouement, and half in vexation that any 
other than myself shoidd have opened the secret of my 
identity. 

"Tell him! No, Jean, I did not tell him. What 
right had I to take off your mask without your consent! 
I am only expressing my wonder at my self-restraint in 
not doing so. Tet men say that women cannot keep 
secrets. 

"I then fell to crying from joy, Jean. This further 
deceived XJnde Boniface, for he thought I was broken- 
hearted over Walter the Bobber, and tried to console me 
by telling me that no less a man than Henri of Hainaolt, 
brother of Count Baldwin of Flanders, had asked of him 
my hand. Think of it, Jean ! Henri is handsomer than 
you are. He has no ugly scar on his face. And Henri 
is so much softer a name than Eaoul. One can't kiss, 
but only snap and snarl in saying 'Baoul.' Now it is 
certain that I cannot marry Sir Eaoul, since Boniface 
forbids it; and equally certain that I will not marry 
Walter the Bobber ; and so I am going to marry the ele- 
gant Henri of Flanders, — unless I marry my dear old 
child-lover, Jean von Ehrestein. Console me, Jean." 

Idii 
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A FEW days after this conversation with Ben6e 
the Marquis was very gracious to me. He came 
up to me as I was walking on the sea wall facing 
over against the Asiatic coast 

" Sir Eaoul," said he, *' I see by the direction of your 
eyes whither your thoughts are going. Europe has al- 
ready become too small for your sword-reach. In the 
event of getting my head safely under that hanging 
crown in the Blachem, and being allowed to keep it on 
my shoulders a sufficient time, I have a pretty little job 
for you. The eastern borders of our empire need carv- 
ing into better shape. The Turks are coming too near, 
and have no better judgment than have these sea waves 
where they shall run. We must set a wall against them. 
I would appoint you to command over yonder in Asia. 
There will be no other restrictions upon your authority 
than those which the enemy may be able to imi>ose." 

What was the Marquis' meaning t Had the hazards I 
had taken made him believe that I loved such wildnessf 
Did he really think that I was a bird with no homing 
instinct, that could sleep on the wave as well as in a 
nest! Or did he wish by my prolonged absence to fur- 
ther '* disillusion'' Ben6ef Possibly, I thought, he is 
playing the David with me as Uriah, and will put me in 
the forefront of the battle, that he may marry my be- 
trothed to another; for few who had ever commanded 
the frontier of the empire in that direction escaped either 
the swords of the Turks or the seductions of their harems. 

817 
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I felt a little swelling of my gorge that Boniface, though 
he knew me not for Jean Ehrestein, did not feel that I 
possessed finer fibre than a mere captain of Le Nid. 

I was also piqued by his ingratitude for my service to 
himself which was poorly requited by my re-knighting ; 
for while that was of great account to me, it cost him 
nothing but a display of sentiment, in which he was 
matched by Dandolo and Count Baldwin. Had it not 
been for his relation to Ben^, I would then and there 
have broken with him. 

But the thought of my love always made me better 
and wiser ; as the monks tell us thoughts of God do. So I 
replied with q& much homage in my tone as I could com- 
mand, 

*^ Marquis, was my service to you in securing the per- 
son of Prince Alexius satisfactorily done!" 

"By the sword of Saint Peter, man, I swear I never 
knew of braver deed, and for that. Sir Baoul, you shall 
have compensation that will bloat your purse like a Sul- 
tan's, when I have my key in this Greek treasury box.'' 

I replied, " Marquis, that service cost me far more than 
you knew." 

"Aye, I've heard of the terrible scene of the attempted 
blinding. Terrible ! Terrible 1 " 

"Marquis, no money, no position in the world would 
have led me to do such a thing." 

Boniface looked at me with amazement. "What in- 
centives are deeper than money, position, praise or the 
thrill of battle!" 

"Conscience, honour, and love," I replied, "are they 
not deeper!" 

" But — yes— of course they are deeper," said Boniface, 
hesitatingly, "but I myself offered the incentive to Walter 
of Le Md through Pdre de Lis, and neither conscience 
nor honour nor yet love was in tJiat bond." 
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^^ Had I not read these things there I had never served 
yon, Marquis," I replied. 

*' Explain yonrself, Sir Eaonl,— or shall I say Sir 
Walter, since yon would make the chivalry of Le Nid so 
fine a code that it surpasses that of the castles." 

I suppressed a hotness I felt at this twitting me on my 
former occupation, and replied, 

^^I once injured a man, Marquis. I vowed to atone 
for it That blinding room in the Blachem vaults was 
my altar, for that man was to profit by my suffering. I 
said to myself, ^ P^re de Lis will take to that man the 
news of my death in his service, or mayhap will lead me 
with my sightless eyes to him, and will say, " As a priest, 
I declare this penitent absolved." ' " 

Boniface interrupted me. ^' Sir Baoul, I swear that no 
ofilBuse between man and man ever deserved such a sacri- 
fice as yours." 

''Hear me further. Marquis. This was the sentiment 
of my conscience. Only a robber's conscience, it may 
be ; but one that ached for easement But I had also a 
debt of honour. I had broken an old man's heart by that 
which was adjudged a crime — my father's heart I would 
heal it by the news of my honour restored ; and restored 
by no less a hand than that of the great Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat whom my father revered ; so I sought to do you 
service and win your praise." 

*' Grandly you have won it, Sir Baoul. The day I am 
enthroned I will send special messenger to your father, 
though he were a Welf, and with it as goodly a belt of 
Greek coins as the messenger can buckle about hi;n. 
But you said also that you made this venture for love, 
Sir Eaoul." 

''Aye, I loved as Mr a woman as ever graced cottage 
or castle, I ween. I thought by this emprise at Constan- 
tiuople to win somewhat for her ; else, Marquis, I would 
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not touch a mark of your money, nor a rood of your 
empire. But love has made me avaricious. Ah, tiiese 
women control us from heart-strings to purse-strings. Do 
they not, Marquis!" 

*^Too true! Too true! But, Sir Baoul, you will 
favour me with the name of your father, his land and the 
road thither, for I would have the missive to him pre- 
pared, telling of your valour and how we have honoured 
his son, and the messenger instructed beforehand, lest 
the many things following the coronation should prevent 
the sending." 

"My father, sire — ^but. Marquis, it were better to take 
stylus and tablet, since I see them with you ; for strange 
names and strange places confuse the memory — ^my Mher 
is Max von Ehrestein, whose heart I have broken." 

I did not stop to note Boniface's amazement, else I 
could not have proceeded. 

" The man whom I had injured was yourself. Marquis, 
and the woman I love is Ben6e de Montferrat" 

I wonder now how I got words so big with meaning to 
myself through my throat, having stuck there for nearly 
ten years. But they were out at last 

I had seen Montferrat in many poses, but the one he 
now assumed was, I think, peculiar to that single occa- 
sion. He stood with feet apart, his thumbs thrust into 
his belt, his mouth agax)e, and stared at me very much as 
Haco stared at first sight of San Marco. Then he drew 
a deep breath that must have filled him to the boots. It 
took that much to steady his voice when he said, 

"Jean von Ehrestein ! Grod save us ! But Jean von 
Ehrestein I helped to bury !" 

" So did Pfere de Lis," I replied. 

" But the priest swore it was Jean^s body." 

"Possibly it was," I admitted, "since the saints dug 
up in these church oypts come sometimes in duplicate. 
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P6re de Ids' s miracle waa even more practical, for he gave 
me a saint's body to die in and a sinner's body to live in." 

" Bnt he sent you to me as Walter the Bobber." 

*' No," I replied. '* You sent to him for Walter ; and 
he, that I might rest my soul in your service, sent me to 
yon in Walter's stead." 

" And I," cried the Marquis, " fool that I am, did not 
recognize you. Now I see I Yes, an Ehrestein as truly 
as that is the sun yonder. Why, Jean, your face is as 
clean cut an image of Max as was ever put upon a cameo. 
Your father's brow, as beetling as a precipice, except 
for that scar chasm at the side and along the cheek." 

" My badge of love," I rejoined, and then I told him 
where I got it We would have talked until sundown, 
had not Sir Ludwig Balien come upon us. 

" It is all up, Ludwig," I shouted. " The Marquis has 
caught the ghost of Jean Ehrestein." 

"You rascal," said Montferrat "And this, Balien, 
you have known, and did not tell me ! " 

"Why should I have told you. Marquis!" replied 
Ludwig. " A man's ghost is his own, is it not t " 

We three went together to the Bucoleon. I cannot tell 
just what happened there at first My memory is a con- 
fused jumble of "Thank Gods" and woman's laughter 
stopped with kisses, and the Marquis's hands on Een6e's 
and my head, and good Empress Margaret's dainty 
" Hagia Maria bless you ! " until in the reflex glow of the 
sunset on the Asiatic hills we gathered on the roof-bal- 
cony of the Bucoleon. 

"And now, good TJnde Boniface," said Ben6e, as we 
two sat hand in hand, while he strode up and down be- 
fore us as proud as a hen over a pair of fluffy chicks, 
" now, good TJncle Boniface, since I have conquered you 
in the matter of a husband, I must make one more in- 
vasion of your imperial domains, and wrest from you a 
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proper dowry. Sir Baoul is to be Ck>aiit von Ehrestein. 
An estate large enough to cover both his rank and his 
heroism will make a large hole in your map/' 

'^ Ton have but to ask it, my child. Eaoul and Ehres- 
tein ; what a coi\junction of titles 1 Baoul von Ehrestein, 
— what a name ! but he has won it, and will have to 
wear it — Baoul von Ehrestein's title to any part of our 
conquest will hardly be disputed. And if that name 
were not sufficient warrant for granting him what I will, 
your own name would sufficiently supplement it Except 
our own Margaret there is now no survivor of the house' 
of Isaac Angelos of equal rank with yourself. But our 
empire will be large, Ben6e. Do not stint yourself in 
the asking. There are some days yet before the formal- 
ity of the imperial election. Let your desires grow. 

'^ Meanwhile it were a shame and wrong to Count Max 
that he should not know at once the good news of his 
son. I will despatch the messenger in an hour. A Ve- 
netian ship sails to-night." 

The stars one by one dotted the sky, each dropping its 
glimmer into the Bosphorus, whose waves sent the 
myriad flashes across to our walls, as I have heard that 
the maidens among certain tribes salute a bridal couple 
by dashing the torches at their feet. One by one the 
stars disappeared in the whitening light of anoth^ dawn, 
and still Ben6e and I sat looking upon the water, with 
visions of memory and hope, two seas of the soul more 
boundless far than Marmora and Euxine which lay on 
either hand. By and by the sun flashed a ray, as I have 
known naughty boys to send sun glints fix)m metal mir- 
rors into the eyes of their betters : but what was the 
sun's business in lighting the earth for a single day 
compared with the great things Ben^ and I had in our 
hearts! We resented the sun's intrusion, and retired, 
sulking as sweetly as lovers generally do. 
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A FEW days later the Bncoleon Palace was aflash 
with a splendour such as was never surpassed by 
that of any of the emperors and empresses who 
had been blinded or murdered within its walls that 
others might wear their wardrobes and bestucco them- 
selves with their jewels. I wondered that so much 
wealth had been left within the city, except in the hands 
of our looting soldiery. It was a proof of the superior 
wiliness of the Greeks that they had made places of con- 
cealment for their valuables which we, the most accom- 
plished and covetous thieves of Europe, could not dis- 
cover : and this I say on my reputation as a captain of 
Le Nid, who should know somewhat of such things. 

Another amazement was that there were so many Greek 
courtiers left in the city. For awhile there had been 
none of them ; but they suddenly appeared with the pro- 
ftision of angle- worms after a shower. 

It was the marriage of our little Empress Margaret 
that brought them out How loyal these courtiers had 
all been to the house of Isaac ! Their lamentation for 
the taking off of young Alexius and their curses on the 
elder Alexius, execrations of Ducas Mourtzouphlos and 
lauds of BonifiAce, filled the great square courtyard of 
the Bucoleon, while they awaited the opening of the 
doors of the little chapel of Our Lady the Illuminator. 
But that I still had my Lord Stephanos in durance, I 
would have looked for his face among these devotees of 
the old and new regimes. 

323 
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Our Western leaders strode among these men as mas- 
tiffs among spaniels. Though I was never complaisant 
with profanity, I confess that a deep gutteral German 
oath and a falsetto Italian swear- word were a pleasant 
offset to the butter-lipped talk of the Greeks. 

Only one of our chieftains was absent Dandolo sent 
regrets that a periodic ailment of old age had unhappily 
timed itself with this festive occasion. Sir Ludwig 
Balien whispered to me that the Doge's ailment had been 
continuous with him ever since it was rumoured that 
Boniface was to wed Margaret ; that he had been heard 
to declare that the Empress was a part of the empire 
which the Venetians and Crusaders had jointly con- 
quered, and that in seizing upon Margaret, however ten- 
derly, Boniface had been guilty of misappropriating the 
spoil. 

^^But," added Ludwig, 'Hhat rusty jewel, Dandolo's 
daughter, is here. A man shows his jealousy by sulk- 
ing : a woman hides hers with smiles. But, Jean, think 
of what a show we might have had, — this time-honoured 
Venetian beauty hanging to the arm of our handsome 
Boniface, like the cracked handle on that massive mala- 
chite vase ; and our petite Margaret calling, ^ This side, 
dearest ! ' that the blind old Doge might turn the right 
way to kiss her as his spouse." 

I replied, *^ Ludwig, I know Dandolo too weU not to 
be afraid of him when he sulks, as you call it He is not 
a man to waste time in such business. That old Achilles 
is sharpening a spear in his tent, I warn you ; and even 
our Boniface is not wily enough to shield against if 

"Yet," replied Ludwig, " with Boniface on the throne, 
as now seems assured, Dandolo will not dare to break the 
peace. With a word our new Emperor could turn the 
commerce of Constantinople into the ships of Pisa or 
Genoa, or even of Alexandria. Besides, what could 
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Venice do if opposed by the rest of Italy tinder a Mont- 
ferrat allied with our Philip of Swabiat" 

I was about to reply to Ludwig when the chanting of 
the priests announced the approach of the bridal pair. 
Mass was celebrated. A Latin archbishop and a Greek 
patriarch officiated, with such alterations of the pre- 
scribed forms as were necessary to make them agreeable 
to both ; but for which mutilation neither ever ceased to 
blame the other afterwards, when the mongrel ceremony 
failed to please either church. 

I can tell little of the formalities of the mass or mar- 
riage ; my mind being at the time strangely diverted. 
Was it some good spirit of the place that communed with 
me t — for surely the church was consecrated. Or was I 
wrought upon by the evil spirits of the placet — for 
surely that altar had been desecrated by thousands of 
unmeant vows, and the paving of the chapel had often 
been stained with human blood. 

I first feU to thinking of the Greek throne, pieced to- 
gether by the treachery and cruelty of the worst of rulers : 
its many revolutions, since neither the favour of God 
nor the confidence of men could give it stability. I could 
scarce restrain whispering a curse upon such crimes 
and blasphemies as had in olden time been committed 
here, when a voice seemed to hiss in my ears, "What 
better the Latins t What better are you, Jean of Ehres- 
tein—* stone of honour,' forsooth — ^to have lent yourself 
to the building of another dynasty with equal treachery 
towards man and impiety towards God f Whose money 
bought these armaments, and brought these shi-ps with 
which Dandolo and Boniface have seized a Christian 
city! Thousands of devout believers scattered over the 
hills of Germany, the plains of Prance, the meads of 
Flanders, at the call of Holy Church gave their money ; 
women gave their husbands ; parents sent their scarcely 
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grown boys, — all under the vow of the service of Jesa in 
wresting His sepulchre from the InfideL Tet here am L 
Yonder kneels Boniface, the General of the Crusade, 
taking the body of Jesu into his lips, for — whatt t)iat 
he may possess himself of a heretic woman as his ^wife, 
and accomplish a carnal ambition as untempered of 
heaven as that of Melek Ahdel himself." 

I had but one comforting thought : I had not worn the 
Cross. Whatever my part in the sin, I had committed no 
sacrilege. I had not worn the Cross ! 

I was aroused from my reverie by the second chant- 
ing of the priests, betokening that the ceremony was 
concluding. The concourse of knights who had not 
achieved their admission to the chax>el — a thing that 
would have been worth telling their descendants, as those 
more fortunate declared ; so august had been the a&ir — 
these took up the jubilation. Such was the enthusiafim 
that, had not Boniface been anchored down by the wife 
upon his arm, he might have been then and there ele- 
vated upon the imperial shield. Outeide the gates 
thronged the city people, soldiery and priests, shouting 
the wildest homage to the popular idol. I wondered if 
Boniface had had any such man as Dandolo's hump- 
shouldered boatman to act as precentor for the shouting. 

The night of the nuptials of Boniface and Margaret, 
Een6e and I were at our favourite trysting place on the 
palace battlements. Instead of the silence of the moon- 
lit sea broken only by the lapping of the waves on the 
pebbly beach — something in exquisite accord with the 
whispers and kisses of lovers — ^there were bonfires on the 
turrets of the Bucoleon, and hissing serpents of Greek 
fire darting from the walls, thumping of drums, screech- 
ing of flagiolas, rattle of castanets, songs and shoutings ; 
a hubbub not matched, I ween, since the Babelites cele- 
brated their imagined nuptials of earth and sky. 
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I had sought Een4e as my priestess, to make her ear 
my confessional for the thoughts I had had during the 
service of the mass. Oh, this is the utmost sacredness, 
afi well as the inmost sweetness, of human love ; that a 
man can bring his conscience, however battered and 
soiled, into touch with the better conscience of the woman 
he loves, as one brings his blunted weapon for re- whetting. 
A woman by her purity should be of those who see God, 
as Jesu said such souls surely did ; and she should hence 
be able to point us men the direction Godward. Such 
wafi Een6e to me. Yet I hesitated to tell the troubles of 
my conscience, lest they might awaken in her some un- 
happiness ; since it was by the diversion of the Crusade 
that she herself had come into her great condition. I 
was just framing my words in my mind when she antici- 
pated me. 

^' Jean, these things distress me." 

"The din and the glare are horrible," I replied. 

" My love," said she, " it is not these that I care for : 
but all this crash of a falling empire and the rebuilding : 
all this misery that starves in the streets, and the crime 
that rides in robes above it Jean, but for your love I 
would hate myself, playing a part in this awful game 
of pride and cruelty and wrong : of deceit, aye, and of 
impiety. Why do I do it f Because my birthright is 
that of Princess of Greece. Ah, the beam of my natal 
star was as baleful as it was bright Jean, I hate it all. 
Would Gk)d we were back again in the Schwarzwald, 
though the castles were gone, and nothing but the vil- 
leins' huts and the hills and the woods and the streams 
remained 1 " 

" Still," I interposed, " we owe it to your Uncle Boni- 
face to remain. The value of your presence here may be 
incalculable." 

"Yes, I would be of value to him if you were only 
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Walter the Eobber, or Sir Eaoul, and he conld marry mc 
to Henri of Hainault or to Doge Dandolo, or to Monrt- 
zouphlos, if that murderer should hapx>en to rei)ent 
Jean, I rebel against my lot which requires me to be- 
little my womanhood into a princess.'' 

**But," I interjected, assuming to check her feeling, 
while really delighting to hear it, as we gently rein in a 
steed to make him go the faster, — ^' we must consider the 
rights of others. Boniface, Baldwin, Dandolo and " 

** Eights ! Jean, dearly as I love my unde, neither he, 
nor they, nor I have rights in CJonstantinople. These 
men are Crusaders. They had not the manliness of my 
Jean to tear off the Cross rather than defile it And now 
all this wretched scramble for the crown of Greece, what 
is it f Jean, God forgive me if I wrong another human 
soul in putting into your ears what I would not breathe 
to another ! This strife by Crusaders for the spoil is as 
blasphemous as if the disciples of Jesu while on the road 
to Calvary had fallen to quarrelling over who should have 
His vestments." 

'^ You are severe, Een6e. We must not forejudge. 
When Boniface wears the crown he will remember that he 
is also General of the Crusades." 

" Ah, if he would ! Then, Jean, I would let him re 
new to you, as Ehrestein, the offer he made to you as Sir 
Raoul ; to give you command in Asia Minor, where you 
could fight the Turks. That at least lies in the direction 
of Jerusalem. But Boniface has already forgotten that 
he wears the Cross. I asked him but yesterday about the 
resumption of the holy emprise. He replied, 

'* 'The Crusade will be impossible for a decade yet. 
The Empire here must first be consolidated. The old 
Alexius and Mourtzouphlos are still at large. The Hun- 
garians stirred up by Otto the Welf, will assail us on the 
west, unless our marriage with Margaret shall prevent 
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We must either appease the appetites of all these Greeks 
or awe them into subjection. We must consolidate the 
Greek and Boman churches ; and then, some new Pope 
being willing to raise the funds from the pious of the rest 
of Christendom to pay the bill, we wiU enroll new armies. 
Our soldiers here would be for Melek Ahdel what the 
flank of a deer is to the teeth of a tiger,— only enough to 
fix his teeth into. Beside the Crusade by either Venice 
or us would break the treaty.' 

" ^ The treaty ! ' I exclaimed. < What treaty t ' 

^^My uncle was quite confused at this. I have never 
seen him flush as he did then, except when taken un- 
awares. 

"*Did I say treaty!' he replied. *Well, I should 
not call it that, but an understanding that Dandolo and I 
have that we diall not undertake the movement eastward 
until — until we are fully prepared.' " 

*^Een6e!" I exclaimed, in somewhat of excitement at 
this confirmation of the suspicion that Boniface was in- 
volved in the Venetian compact with Alexandria, which 
Walter had "told me of before the sailing of our expedi- 
tion for Zara. 

' ' Why your surprise, Jean t ' ' 

Now that Ben6e and I were as good as one, and that 
her own opinion of Boniface had been so freely expressed, 
I made her my confidante, and repeated Walter's story. 

We sat long time in silence. 

^^ Jean, take me back to the Schwarzwald." 

^^ As soon after the coronation of Boniface as may be 
possible ^nd decorous, my love. But for some months 
doubtless we will have to flit in your uncle's imperial 
glory, and add to it at least the flash of our wings." 
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AN EMPEROR 

TWO weeks later was set for the imperial electioiL 
Twelve electors were chosen, six to represent 
the interest of Venice, and six to speak the will 
of the various nations among the Cmsaders. As bnt one 
mind swayed the crowd, so the meeting of the electors 
was presumed to be a formality, and the x)opiilaoe was 
chiefly interested in the forthcoming display, the angnst 
announcement of the imperial name, the ceremonial of 
the crowning, and the distribution of the Empire among 
the leaders. 

There had been some talk that Dandolo might be a 
candidate for the sceptre, but the Venetians themselves 
were known to oppose this since their x>eople would not 
endure that an Emperor of Greece should hold the ix>si- 
tion of Doge, with the danger of making their republic 
subservient to the Empire : while it was certain that the 
other electors would not hazard thus putting Constanti- 
nople, conquered at the expense of their blood, under the 
domination of Venice. Dandolo himself made a great 
show of magnanimity in declining the nomination, but it 
was recognized that for once at least the age-hardened 
will of this autocrat had been foiled. 

The walls of the Bucoleon were fairly enrobed with 
banners, spaces being left at intervals for the sudden 
flaunting of the colours of the successful candidate. Piles 
of those bearing the escutcheon of Montferrat were in re- 
serve. Lanterns, strung together in such shape as to spell 
the name of Boniface, were waiting to be suspended be- 
tween the towers. I think the Marquis must have pur- 
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chased all the good wine left in the city, for casks of it 
were ready to be rolled out to the crowds that choked the 
streets leading to the palace gateway. The great shield 
of Montferrat, — that so familiar to our soldiery, and to 
the Greeks also, having led so many assaults — ^was con- 
veniently placed, and given into my especial charge, that 
he might be lifted upon it, and borne to San Sophia, 
should the enthusiasm of the people call for such hasting 
of the honours to their favourite. 

The electors assembled in the chapel of Our Lady the 
Illuminator, where the marriage of Boniface and Marga- 
ret had been celebrated. After solemn mass the doors 
were closed. All day long the crowds waited ; barons, 
counts, bishops and the most notable women packing the 
courtyard, and soldiers, sailors and citizens the streets; 
for no one was willing to give place for an instant, lest he 
should miss the coming spectacle. Night fell. The peo- 
ple could ill brook the delay, and shouted, " The Em- 
peror ! '' " Boniface ! " " Montferrat I '' '< The shield ! 
We will enthrone him ourselves, and let the electors 
choose him afterwards ! " 

It was midnight when the chapel doors were flung open. 
The electors appeared at the portal, the Bishop of Soisson 
at their head. He raised his hand for silence, but only 
those near by could hear what he said. Those in the 
rear, supposing that the announcement had been made, 
took up the cries, "Boniface!'' ** Montferrat !" "Bring 
out the Marquis I " " Margaret, our Empress. Let her 
appear ! '' 

Margaret was forced by her ladies to stand at the little 
balcony facing the court, but Boniface drew her back. 

At length when there was sufficient stillness for the 
Bishop to speak, he shouted, 

" Signers, thanks be to God we have agreed upon our 
choice." 
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Cheers rang out 

"Signers, you have sworn to accept him whom we 
should elect, and to support him against all opx>onent8." 

"Aye, we will," and swords gleamed everywhere 
throughout the courtyard. 

" Signers, this hour of the night which saw the birth of 
the Son of Ck>d now sees the birth of a new Empire of the 
Christ,'' 

The enthusiasm at this point was for some moments 
beyond restraint, so that the Bishop could only stand 
holding up his hand, impotent to stop the jubilation. 

" A new empire ! Boniface ! Boniface ! " was echoed 
from pavement to parapet 

The Bishop turned, and held brief conference with his 
fellow electors. At length he was lifted upon a stool, and 
with utmost voice completed the annunciation. 

" Signers, in the name of Jesu we proclaim as emperor 
Baldwin of Flandees.'' 

Those near enough to hear his words were silent with 
amazement. The rear crowd was for a while persistent 
in applauding Boniface, until the news was repeated 
from mouth to mouth. 

The stillness that followed I thought was surely such as 
the oppressive calm which sometimes precedes the out- 
burst of a furious storm ; and, indeed, I think it would 
have been, but for what the Bishop of Soisson now did. 
He gathered the electors close about him, so that all could 
look upon their faces. They were our most honoured 
and trusted leaders. On the part of the Crusaders were, 
beside himself, the bishops of Treves and Halberstadt, 
the Legate of the Holy Father, the Bishop of Bethlehem 
in the land of our Lord, the Abbot of Lucedio and the 
Archbishop elected for Acre when we should have re- 
taken that city from the Infidels. The Venetians were 
Michielo, Barbo, Navagiero, Contarini, Querini and 
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Vitale Dandolo, a son of the Doge, and commander of 
our fleets. These men, into whose keeping we had put 
our lives and our souls, and whom we could not distrust, 
stood together with upraised hands protesting their 
agreement 

The Bishop of Soisson declared, ^^Signors, you gave 
us your oaths to abide by our election ; we gave you 
our oaths to decide in honest judgment, and thereto 
invoked the Divine arbitrament in the sacrifice of holy 
mass. We have kept our vow. Do you keep faith with 
us, with God, and with the empire f '' 

My own astonishment at the turn things had taken was 
not so great as my concern for Boniface. I knew his 
ambition. It had been so strong a current in his life that 
not the terrors of the anathema of the Pope could stay or 
divert it. It swept over the scruples of his conscience 
like a river over pebbles; or rather, as sometimes the 
current bears the pebbles along with it, so his ambition 
carried his convictions, and he came to think that right 
which he desired to do. Now his river, swollen by 
efforts of years, laden with projects as with fleets of 
merchandise, debouched, not into the great sea of suc- 
cess, but, as it were, into a hole in the ground. I turned 
to where he was standing. How would this imperious 
spirit endure his defeat! 

His look showed what a staggering blow he had re- 
ceived. He was pale as if his heart had ceased to flush 
his face. The muscles of his jaw relaxed and dropped 
his chin, as. I have noted that it does when a man is 
dying, or when he is surrendering his sword in hope- 
less defeat. His form stooped and seemed suddenly 
shrunken. 

But this was only for an instant. His face soon knit 
with a quick determination which forced the colour to 
neck and brow. He strode to the balcony overlooking 
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the court, and, with that tremendous voice for which he 
wajB famed, cried, 

^^ Baldwin of Flanders 1 Long live the Emperor Bald- 
win !'' 

The people hesitated to take up the acclaim. 

Again the great voice shouted, '^ Baldwin ! Long live 
our Emperor Baldwin 1 '' 

There was no response. 

He seized one of his own banners and waved it firom the 
balcony, as he shouted once more, 

^^ Montferrat does homage to Flanders. Long live our 
Emperor Baldwin 1 " 

Was it magnanimity or policy! I think it was both. 
Seldom are men influenced by a single motive. The best 
that men can attain to is to have their selfishness salted 
with kindliness. Some of the x>^ple recognized Boni- 
face's generosity, and answered the Bishop's challenge. 

** We will keep our vow. We will defend Baldwin our 
Emperor." 

Li the moment's excitement I glanced at the rear of the 
chamber we were in. While Boniface was waving his 
sword on the balcony, Een6e was chafing the hands of 
our Empress Margaret ^ho had swooned. Boniface 
called me. 

'^My shield. Sir Baoul." 

We descended quickly to the crowd, who had by this 
time begun to throng the Earl of Flanders. Boniface 
was the first to bow the knee. Scarce half the nobles 
present had time to follow him, when he cried, 

< ^ The shield ! The shield 1 Flanders on the shield of 
Montferrat I" 

Baldwin was instantly elevated. Boniface led the way 
through the streets, crying, *' Way for the Emperor I " 

I overheard a word of Baldwin to Boniface, as the 
former with some difficulty kept his seat on the shield. 
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'^ A x>eriloiis chair is that of state ; but with Montfer- 
rat's shield for protection all goes well. I thank you, 
Marqois." 

We went to San Sophia. There oar Baldwin was 
safely deposited upon the golden chair that is reserved 
for his Majesty the Emperor when he appears to wor- 
ship. 

This was, of course, only onr rough play : the formal 
coronation coming a week after, with snch solemnities as 
befitted the chnrch founded by the ancient emperor Jus- 
tinian, and the reuniting — as some thought it to be — of 
the eastern and western empires of Bome. 
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GREAT TEMPTATIONS 

THOSE who were close to Boniface saw how hard 
he took to heart this betrayal by the electors. 
"Walk with me, Sir Eaoul, for I like to feel 
the grip of a hand like yours on my arm.'' 

In such intimacy he would at times give rein to rage, 
hottest against Dandolo. Again he would complain with 
almost childishness of his misfortunes. I do not tell this 
to have you think the less of our great Montferrat, but 
rather the more. Some men appear courageous in time 
of hurt when they are only dull, and do not ftdly feel 
their own ills. Or they seem magnanimous and forgiv- 
ing when they are too weak and milk-minded to fight in- 
justice. A man is greatest who has first to fight himself. 
One's best vantage ground is on his own prostrate weak- 
nesses. So I honoured Boniface the more, when I saw 
how nobly he bore himself with others, though I knew 
how sorely he felt his defeat. He gave loyal duty to 
Emperor Baldwin, and allowed no open breach with 
Dandolo. 

He said to me, "Sir Baoul, I cannot ask longer for 
your service. I have little with which to reward it 
From a leader of armies I have dropped into an adven- 
turer. Were you alone, a mere Sir Eaoul, I would not 
hesitate to oflPer you by my side a life of hazard that 
would tempt one of the angels who fell from heaven ; for 
I shall still seek fortune in these eastern lands I have 
helped to conquer. But this is no place for you with 
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Ben6e. Besides our home Emperor, Philip, needs you. 
The best Waibling swords are here with ns and the We\& 
at home are arrogant." 

I told Boniface frankly that it had been my purpose to 
return home in the event of his enthroning, but that I 
would now abide with him so long as I might serve his 
necessity. 

He threw his arm about me. '^ Ah, there spake an 
Ehrestein. Just so said your father to mine. It was 
when my father William— the greatest of all the House 
of Montferrat in spite of any prowess of his sons — it was 
when he was captured by SaJadin and carried to Damas- 
cus. Max von Ehrestein, who had fought by his side, 
led a band of Schwarzwalders across the Lebanon Desert, 
and assaulted the victors as they were entering their city. 
But the son of William will not permit the son of Max to 
repeat such generosity. My schemes may be less redolent 
of heaven than my Mher's were, — God rest his soul ! " 

I protested my devotion. 

" No, Sir Eaoul,— Jean. For Eenfie's sake, for Phil- 
ip's sake, and in justice to yourself, I must refuse to 
allow you to tie your destiny to mine." 

A few days later the Emperor Baldwin solicited my 
service : almost commanded it, in that I was a Knight of 
Flanders and a Knight of Greece, in both respects owing 
fealty to him. 

'* And a Knight of Venice as well," I replied. 

The Emperor laughed. "God help you, Sir Baoul, 
when the Knight of Flanders, the Knight of Greece and 
the Knight of Venice fall foul of one another within the 
one skin. I must see if the Doge will not lend to me his 
share of you, Sir Eaoul." 

An interview with Dandolo was not less of a tempta- 
tion to my conceit. 

"Ah, welcome to our Blachem dragon!" was his 
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greeting as I entered the paJaoe he had appropriated to 
himself over in Oalata. 

"Why * dragon 'f I asked. "I was once but the 
Blachern mole.'' 

"Why," said Dandolo, "a creatore that delves in 
the earth yet has wings for the air is surely a dragon, or 
my lore is at fault. Did you not fly down ax)on the 
walls f I would have given a galley if my blind eyes 
could have seen that fight. Welcome then, Sir Raoul, 
Knight of Venice ! " drawing me to a seat beside himsd^ 
that he might hold my hand, and, as he said, feel my 
soul. 

" I am sufficiently honoured with my title of Knight 
of Venice,'' I replied, " without wearing the escutcheon 
of any supernal or infernal order, archangel or dragon." 

"Sufficiently honoured I You are but tasting the cup 
of your fortune, if you will enter our service, Sir Baoul. 
I once oflPered to give you mastery of our city train bands 
at Venice. That was too little. We need a general for 
all the forces of the Eepublic which is mightily spread- 
ing its power in these days. Our share of this new em- 
pire is Salonica. We are about to exchange it with Boni- 
face for the Morea and the islands of ^gean, which have 
fallen to his part. We must have armies as well as 



" I could not command so widely," I replied. 

"Signer Gallo says you can, and I have never found 
that lynx-eye at fault in his judgment of men.'* 

" Is this new empire to be divided and destroyed f " I 
asked. 

' ' Divided and destroyed f Division is not destruction. 
The Nile has many mouths. So has the empire. Venice 
is to be one of them. The commerce of Constantinople 
all belongs to Venice. With the Morea and the islands 
in our hands it can never be diverted. Venice, Sir 
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Baoul, not Constantinople, will be the mistress of all 
these seas." 

"Perhaps," I said, "it may so come to pass under 
Baldwin as Emx>eror, bnt would it have so issued had the 
scarlet buskins been put on the feet of Mt>ntferratt " 

" No," replied the Doge. " It seemed to the electors 
that Montferrat's feet are too large for those buskins as 
we, the joint conquerors, wished them to be worn. Boni- 
face is over ambitious ; a bad trait ! a bad trait ! as I al- 
ways teach, except in Venetians," he added laughing. 
"For Venice, Sir Baoal, alone of all the powers has a 
bond on the future. She alone offers field for great am- 
bition." 

"She is prodigal in her oflfering," I said, "if I may 
judge by your proposal to me a moment since. But were 
the electors wise in not utilizing the splendid abilities of 
Boniface, for all his ambition!" 

"Wise! Choosing Boniface they had been rankly 
foolish. Boniface would have meant Philip of Swabia, 
his kinsman ; and that would have meant a Cerman- 
Oreek empire ; the transference of power from Venice to 
the devil only knows whom. 

" But with Baldwin it will be different Flanders has 
no weight in affoirs, and cannot upset their balance. Be- 
side Baldwin is not so thick in the neck as Boniface, and 
will yield to wisdom." 

The old man had become garrulous, the first sign of 
senility I had noted in him. He told me more, doubt- 
less, than he would have done had he known my suspi- 
cion that his fingers had been the ones that unthreaded 
the fabric Boniface had woven. 

"Sir Baoul," he exclaimed in not unwarranted conceit 
of his own shrewdness, " Sir Baoul, they say that I am 
a dotard ; but never play too near to the jaws of an old 
fox because his fangs are broken." 
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I saw clearly now the meaning of the Doge's offer of 
his daughter to Boniface in marriage. It tested the pur- 
pose of the Marquis to keep close alliance with his part- 
ner in this business of stealing a kingdom. When he 
declined the hand of this spinster for that of the widow 
Margaret he won an empress and lost an empire. 

I told these things to Een6e. 

'^ Jean/' said she, ^^ I can never cease my thanks to the 
Blessed Virgin who prompted us to return home before 
my Uncle Boniface's failure. You are my witness, Jean, 
that I, with free conscience, gave up my title as Princess 
of Greece, ere it was wrested from me ; and, before God, 
I am your witness that you turned away from this carnal 
glory when its lure was brightest. With this sweet 
knowledge I would rather be a milkmaid in the dear old 
Schwarzwald, wooed by my lover with a sickle for a 
sword, than reign in the Blachern." 

To this my lips gave a heartier Amen than the word 
would have expressed. 

'* Let the Bishop of Soisson or the Cardinal Peter of 
Gapuano be summoned," I begged, '^and give us the 
marriage blessing. We will then sail away." 

"No," she replied, "they are both tainted with this 
iniquity from which we would flee. Let it be done by 
some true priest of God in the fatherland." 

"Shall it be Bonnevie or P6re de Lis f " I asked. 

"Either were better than these mitred hypocrites," 
said she, "if only we could catch the one when he is 
sober, or the other at some moment when he is honest 
enough to repent of his part in your misleading." 
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IN THE DEPTHS 

WE readily (secured passage in a Venetian ship, 
for these vessels were going and coming like 
shuttles on the loom that was weaving the new 
commerce of Venice in the East 

My last day in Constantinople was disgraced by a scene 
which showed that our people had become infected with 
the cruelty of the Greeks themselves, as if the very mists 
that hang over the Bosphorus were the breaths of devils 
that we had inhaled. Mourtzouphlos and the late Em- 
peror Alexius had both been captured. Mourtzouphlos 
was given over to Dandolo as his spoil. Alexius was put 
at the disposition of Boniface. Mourtzouphlos was taken 
to the top of the column of Theodosius, and thence hurled 
headlong upon the pavement below. 

Boniface, with more mercy, determined to tranBX)ort 
Alexius to Italy. The meaning of this was clear to me. 
He was to be held as hostage for the furtherance of what- 
ever new scheme might be devised in the interest of Bon- 
ifiEtce and Philip of Swabia. 

I remembered that I, too, owned one of these detestable 
Greeks as my prisoner. I sent Haco to Galata to bring 
my Lord Stephanos and present him as my parting gift 
to Emperor Baldwin, who might find him a convenience 
in some x)olitical dickering. Haco returned with this 
story. 

" I get him, but he escape. That Greek awful wriggler. 
His hands tied : big chain on feet : yet he flop like fish 
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in the boat Flop right over into water. Hands tied ; 
feet tied, could not swim.'' 

Poor Haco ! I did not question the good sooL But I 
know that he had never forgiven me for not letting him 
take the head off that wretch when we had him in the 
blinding room. 

^< Here, master, you can beat Haco ; kill Haco ! " 

He handed me his saex with such a woe-b^one face 
that I was half inclined to believe his account of the way 
in which Stephanos had dropped out of the world. 
Neither of us ever again spoke of the matter. 

The Saxon woman, Bertha, of course, journeyed home- 
ward with us. Her leave-taking of her mistress was eye- 
melting even for me. It was as hard to get our little 
Margaret out of the arms of her faithful maid as the 
picking of a nut from its shell, for they had grown to- 
gether since girlhood. But for Haco's strong arms I am 
sure she would have remained behind. 

Our voyage was eventless down the Marmora, and 
through the Dardanelles until we entered the ^gean. 
Here storms drave us much out of our course, so that our 
captain Grinaldo kept the rowers to the benches much of 
the night-time, that our arrival at Venice might not be 
overdue, for the merchants of Venice give these seamen 
rewards for the quick bringing of goods, by which they 
gain advantage over the Pisans, and Genoese. 

One night was densely dark ; the sea spray having 
seemingly put out the stars. We were coasting along 
the Morea, not far from the city of Athens. A great 
mountain of rock was on our right, and many splinters 
of it which, they say, the Titans had once on a time 
hurled from the cliSs upon water demons that assailed 
them, lay in our way. I was alone with the watch on 
the prow, straining our eyes into the gloom ahead. We 
were kept from striking the shore only by the warning 
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echoes of our oar strokes which came back to ns from the 
wall of rock when we approached too near. 

The vessel rose and fell as the score of blades struck 
and left the water; the rocking motion producing a 
sleepiness that, had I not been warned now and then by 
the watch, might have let me roll into the deep. I fixed 
my eyes on the blackness ahead which was unbroken ex- 
cept by the gleam of some fish's fin, or by the whiteness 
of the spray which curled under the prow. 

Yet as I sat there I saw wonderful things through the 
gloom, — all my past life ; my childhood follies redeemed 
by a single virtue, my love for Ben6e ; my youth, selfish, 
treacherous, justly visited by degradation from honour 
and by visions of the damned ; my robber days, with 
their cruelty and crimes : a career of in£Euny checked by 
the Crusader's vow, which I did not understand : the re- 
winning of my love, and its inspiration to rewin my 
spurs : battles, wounds, sorrows, sins, the pride of 
triumphs ;— and over all, and through all, the sweetness 
of Een^e's face shining as the moon through mists. 

Then I tried to forecast the future. Would I rex)osse88 
the castle of Ehrestein t Would Baoul's renown redeem 
the repute of Jean the Benegadet My future ! — How 
like the dark sea ahead of our craft ! All was uncertain 
except the one glowing certainty of my love. With that, 
let Providence drive me where it would ! I bowed my 
head over the prow, and, as if the sheafing spray were a 
shrine, I said a prayer of gratitude such as was never in 
my heart before. 

Suddenly I felt myself hurled forward. Down head- 
long I went into the sea. Though I prided myself on my 
swimming, and could dive like a dolphin, for a moment 
I lost my wits and swallowed a great quantity of water 
which nigh stopped my breath. 

Then my ears were filled with outcries. Through the 
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darkness I could see a shape of thicker darkness which I 
knew to be the ship. I struck out for it The prow 
loomed high above the water. I understood it all. We 
had struck upon a pinnacle of rock just beneath the sur- 
face. This I think had gone clean through the bottom, 
pivoting the ship upon the jagged point 

I could not climb the prow, and swam to the side, only 
to find the vessel all sunk astern. Around me were 
voices clamouring for help, or gurgling out curses afi the 
victims sank beneath the water. 

I called "Een6e!'' and "Haco !" Prom somewhere 
came the Saxon's response. But before I could deter- 
mine the direction, the hulk went down ; the prow hold- 
ing for a moment on the point of rock like a coat on a 
peg. Then downward it slid with horrid noise of rip- 
ping planks and creaking timbers, and death cries choked 
oS equally whether prayers or blasphemies, and thudding 
of the water as it came together to fill the space where 
the ship had been, as when clods are cast into a grave. 
For a moment I was whirled about in the vortex. On 
regaining breath I called again for Haco ; for Een6e. 
Again and again Haco's voice seemed to come to me, but 
I could not come to it. It grew fainter until I heard it 
no more. 

Though my strength was failing, I fioated long about 
that fatal spot until all hope of rescuing Ben6e was gone. 
A distant roar told me where the sea was beating on the 
shore. I struck out for this spot I felt the great bil- 
lows lift me and fiing me forward. Then I knew no 
more. 

When my sense came back to me it was day. How 
long the sun had been shining on my closed or staring 
eyes I do not know. I was lying on a little beach, close 
begirt with sharp rocks. My body was covered with 
bruises and racked with pains. Why had I not died 
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since all that I cared to live for was beneath the 
seat 

About a fiirlong off from shore I saw a jet of spray. 
There, I said, is where the ship sank. Let that spot be 
my burial-place. I would swim out there and let myself 
down through the water. Perhaps I might find the body 
of my loved one. Though dead it would be fairer to me 
than anything now left in the land of the living. I 
would clasp it, and die with it in my arms, as some die 
holding the crucifix. Then, when Jesu should summon 
the sea to give up its dead, we would rise together. 

Or, perchance, her spirit might hover over the spot : 
as the saints are believed to be within call from their 
tombs. If so, then her soul would embrace mine as I 
was dying : so I would be safe from all ghostly perils. 

With such thoughts I swam out towards the jetting 
spray, though the ache in my body left me scarce strength 
for the strokes. I had gone perhax>s half the distance 
when I gave out. Turning upon my back I essayed to 
float, and perchance to drift to the spot. A stiffness 
came into my limbs. A shuddering chill passed through 
my whole body. I knew that I was sinking. The blue 
sky into which I had been looking disappeared. My 
breath stopped in the gurgling water. A choking spasm 
came; then a thrilling sensation, as if my soul were 
breaking out from my body ; and the fibres of my flesh 
tingled as they snapped like overstrung cords of a harp. 

*'Now," I said, "I am dead. But where is my loved 
onef 

I thought I stretched out the arms of my soul in blind 
search for her. It was all in vain. 

At length I felt a warm touch. My flesh again tingled, 
but with more pain than before. I heard voices. Was 
I being cast into hell t for the voices were blasphemous. 
Said one, 
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^' Heave him in again. You cannot bring him to ; and 
a dead body on ship will sink it." 

Then another voice, 

"Unbuckle his belt, Leon. Good God! Qoick! 
Quick ! Give a hand now. Eoll him on the caak." 

"By the beard of Bacchns! if the wine in the cask 
were in his belly, he would come to life. But there is so 
much salt water in him that it would spoil a tun of 
wine." 

I felt hands on my face, and warm breath breathed 
into my lips. 

" Stand back, men. Stand back. My God ! " 

" A stoup of wine, Leon ! Cloak him well. Good ! 
Ah, good ! Groan again. That's sweet music though it 
cracks you open to make it Groan again ! That's it! 
And see, the scar on his forehead glows with lifeblood. 
Quick, Leon ; another drop of wine ! " 

A haze drifted from before my eyes. I looked up into 
a strange face, that of Leonardo, the captain of a 
Genoese craft. 

I fear that my thanks to him for my rescue were very 
ungraciously spoken, for he bade me hold my tongue, or 
he would toss me back into the sea. 

I begged him to do so, for my soul was rather in those 
depths where my loved one had disappeared than among 
the living. 

"That we will not do," said Leonardo, "for, though 
you are soaked like a rag, you have good muscle on 
arms and legs, and we need another oarsman on the 
bench. By Saint Jonas, men, what a back this fellow 
has for a pull ! It is as strong as the bow of a catapult" 

I asked for news of our wrecked ship. Leonardo had 
seen no sign of it. In reply to his questions I told him 
that it had for passengers Sir Baoul and the Lady Ben^ 
of Montferrat) but I had no heart to tell him who I was 
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myself. If I must live, let me go to the galley bench : 
there I would at least be left to my own thoughts. If I 
should announce myself as Sir Eaoul I would be treated 
with honour, which I could not endure now that she for 
whose sake alone I had sought praise could not praise 
me. I remembered Een^e's telling me how the soul had 
gone out of all the world when she thought that I was dead. 
I understood this now. Surely love is something brighter 
than the light) since without it day becomes as night 
It is something deeper than the stars, for without it the 
whole universe shrinks into insignificance. It is sweeter 
than all sounds, for, unless there are loving ears to hear 
with ours, songs produce melancholy. Who would care 
to do great deeds if only strangers applauded! 

But one thought saved me from utter despair. Is not 
duty, though no one on earth should know of the doing, 
a holy thing t I had heard Ben6e say it I recalled that 
she herself had once proposed to become a Sister, to give 
her life to prayer in the cloisters, or to the unheralded 
service of the poor. I knew of men disappointed in 
their plans, even those wearied with their pleasures, who 
had found peace under the cowl. This I would do. But 
would God accept met I longed for some holy man to 
guide me ; but there was none such, surely, among our 
roistering, swearing crew. At Genoa I would seek a 
priest Until then let me work at the oars. 

I asked Leonardo to assign me to my place on the 
bench. 

"Not yet," said he. "He is a poor plowman who 
doesn't first well feed the beast that is to draw the share. 
Come, my man, put your teeth into this carrion. It is a 
bit left over from the plate of a most excellent gentleman 
who happens to be voyaging with us. And here is a 
stoup of wine" — ^tasting it and wiping his lips on his 
hairy forearm— "It is of the grapes of Chios, unless 
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Montferrat's vintner lied about it, for he sent it aboard. 
I thought it might be poisoned, but our guest yonder in 
the poop is none the worse for it, except that it overfloods 
his belly, and drowns his wits. It is better that it should 
stiffen your legs than wobble his. Gome, man ; eat and 
drink while you may ; for, once on the galley b^ioh, you 
will get nothing but pigs' bones and grape slops, unless 
we overhaul one of those Athenian pirates that hide in 
these bays like herons in a swamp. If we tackle one of 
them we shall need the whole panoply of your skin. I 
see that you have had some sword play. That cut on 
your face speaks as well for your bravery as the cut back 
of your leg tells of your running away. None of that 
cowardice on this ship ! Come, man ; fill up with this 
Chian stuff, which the islanders say is the blood of Her- 
cules himself.'' 

I was doing as he bade when there walked by me on the 
deck, between two men who were his guards rather than 
his attendants, — the old Emperor Alexius ! 

Now a man is a curious mixture of saint and devil. I 
confess that the infernal in me for the moment got the 
underhold of my pious resolution, and nearly threw it 
But that I was as limp as^ a wet rope when I tried to 
rise, I would have leaped upon the Emperor, and choked 
the black ghost out of him. 

My weakness was surely heaven-sent It gave me time 
to think and pray a little. I fell to pitying the wretched 
man. He was in like plight with myself. He had lost 
everything this world had given him. I had heard of 
two enemies drowning, each trying to send the other 
ahead of himself to hell. The thought was now horrible 
to me. I remembered Eente praying for the wretch who 
went over the bridge with Le Taureau's fangs in his 
throat For her sake I would be merciful. 

I prayed, * ' Spirit of Eeu6e, help me. " And there came 
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a sweet calm into my soul. I seemed to feel her kiss upon 
my forehead, and to hear her voice ^'forgive as you hope 
to be forgiven." The change wrought within me I did 
not doubt was due to her spirit touch. 

I had heretofore been somewhat incredulous of what 
many believed about the care of our guardian angels, the 
presence of our patron saints ; but I could doubt no 
more. With Ben6e invisible, but near me, I was willing 
to live. 

When strength came to me I went to the oar. For 
lack of beads I tallied my prayers with my strokes. One 
day Alexius came below deck. As I raised my head to 
look at him, he stared at me an instant, then climbed the 
ladder, and, but that he was caught by one of his guards, 
would have thrown himself into the sea. 

There was much fright among our crew during the rest 
of our voyage. Sailors have a belief that before a ship 
goes to wreck some dead man comes to life and boards 
her. Alexius in his half drunken state declared that he 
knew me for a ghost 

He was well-warranted in this, for had he not had me 
drowned in the dead-boat t Even Leonardo was un- 
manned by Alexius' fright I caught the captain again 
and again watching me through the gangway. 

As we were rounding the southern point of the 
Morea my fellow oarsmen, having learned Alexius' story, 
mutinied, and demanded their being put ashore. I over- 
heard their debate with Leonardo. They declared that 
my oarstrokes diverted the craft towards every rock they 
passed, and plunged our prow unduly downward after 
mounting the heavy billows. Leonardo confessed that 
when they had taken me frt)m the water there was no sign 
of any wreck such as I had spoken of : that it might be 
I had come up from the bottom of the sea. 

The mutineers insisted that I should be thrown back 
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whence I had come. Leonardo argued that such dispos- 
ing of me would only make me fasten myself to the keel, 
and thus make their destruction sure. 

It was finally agreed that it were best to appease me. 
I was taken from the bench, and given the freedom of the 
deck, with the best of the ship's larder to humour me. 
From that time Alexius did not allow me to set eyes upon 
him, keeping close within his cabin on the poop. 

It had been the purpose of Leonardo to put straight 
across the sea from the Morea to Sicily, but, with me, 
such a mysterious passenger, on board, he discreetly fol- 
lowed the shore northward that he might avoid sailing at 
night, coming to anchor when the sun went down, and 
lying by at every unusual rising of the wind. 

At Corsica he put me ashore, having first given me a 
belt well enough wadded with coins to pay my journey- 
ing to the Italian port of Brundisium. 

Of Alexius I saw no more, but you know of his sojourn 
in Italy ; of his breaking away from the custody of the 
keepers Boniface sent with him ; of his wandering miser- 
ably until he died in some shamble that befitted the end- 
ing of his beggary. 

How often I have thanked the Blessed Jesu and the 
saints that his blood was not on my hands, as but for 
heavenly restraint I know it would have been ! Had this 
Alexius lived and come again to his throne I would 
doubtless have cursed myself as heartily for sparing him ; 
but seeing that my mercy only prolonged his misery, and 
that his taking off was in such disgrace as befitted his 
future damning, I took great comfort in having piously 
forgiven him. Alas ! such a compound is the conscience 
of a sinner when he esteems himself a saint that I doubt 
if an alchemist adept as holy Bernard himself could assay 
it I have seen bits of iron changed into gold by a wiz- 
ard ; but the gold proved to be only a brightening of the 
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rust. I fear me that this, the most pioas act I ever did, 
wrought in me nothing but the corroding of my darker 
nature, and that the glistening was the work of that most 
deceitfiil of all wizards, a pious imagination. Mother of 
God, forgive me ! 



XLVI 
A PILGRIM 

AT Bmndisium I procured a oommon pilgrim's 
shirt, and with staff and wooden sandals set out 
I tramped through Italy, worshipping at every 
church, kissing the bones of every dead saint — among 
them some that I had helped to steal at Ck>nstantinople. 
I would have gone to Eome, and cast myself at the feet 
of the Holy Father, but that I heard that Innocent had 
more curses than blessings for those who had helx)ed di- 
vert the Crusade. 

I turned to the north, and, as if my feet were drawn 
by some lodestone, crossed the Alps, threading my way 
through the valley of the Oondo. I sought the very spot 
so sacred, yet so terrible, in my memory. I lingered for 
some days among the debris of the awftd avalanche. 
One night I slept on the very spot where I had lain 
three years before, nursed by Haco, and where the eyes 
of Ben6e had recognized me. I prayed that her spirit 
might come to me. Above the roar of the rushing stream 
I was sure I heard her voice speaking my name. As the 
morning was breaking I seemed to see her in wondrous 
form. A light cloud floated between the peaks. It took 
the shape of glowing vestments radiant with a thousand 
hues. It was as when I saw in my dream, the night alter 
the fatal tournament, the Virgin Mother of God. Only 
now she did not avert her eyes from me. And her face 
was that of Een6e. I tell only what I saw. I leave to 
the more learned to explain the wonder. I only know 
that the vision blessed me, strengthened me, and I went 

S52 
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on determined to seek the apparition again at the places 
in the Schwarzwald so sacred to onr childhood. 

At a little inn at Baale I heard some converse of 
knights over their cups. 

^'They say that the great Sir Baonl perished some- 
where oflf the Morea." 

" The morels the pity," was the reply, " for he was the 
finest swordsman among all those that made the conquest 
Who he was is not clearly known, except doubtless by 
the Marquis Boniface, who knighted him on the field. 
An Italian doubtless." 

''Nay, it was not Boniface, but Earl Baldwin of 
Flanders, who gave him the accolade. I have it directly 
from a Flemish knight whom I saw but yesterday." 

** I have just come from Venice," said another. " There 
he is claimed as a Venetian. I heard as much from Sig- 
ner Gallo, an ofl&cer of the Marine. The people were 
awaiting his return, for the Great Council had decreed, 
on the advice of the Doge from Constantinople, that Sir 
Saoul should have command of their soldiery." 

"All of which is very strange," said another, "for I 
myself was journeying to G^oa, with letters from our 
Fmperor Philip to Sir Baoul, and was halted here at 
Basle by a courier who brought news of his death. Two 
things are certain ; that he was the most valiant of all our 
knights, and that he is dead. Brothers, fill your cups. 
And let our holy pilgrim join us, too. A stoup of wine 
will take the stiffness out of your joints ; and, by the 
scar on your forehead, I know you will drink to the 
memory of the brave." 

I took the cup, and bowing my head, said, ^^ Sir Baoul. 
Bequiescat in pace." 

" Amen ! " responded all. 

We raised our cups, and drank in silence. Then I 
heard myself so bepraised that, had I been as white as a 
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drowned corpse, I would have blushed like a boiled crab. 
And such lies about myself ! Deeds that I would not 
have dared to essay were imputed to me. This nearly 
unlocked my lips ; for while I love as much as any man 
to hear my good deeds well spoken of, and may even 
boast of them myself, as you are well aware, I can ill 
stand lying adulation. The salt of slander is easier to 
stomach than the honey of flattery. 

I journeyed on to my old home here at Castle Ehrestein. 
I would have shown myself to my father, but that I 
learned he had gone to Warzburg at summons of Em- 
peror Philip, which much perplexed the people here- 
abouts, since Count Max von Ehrestein was heart-broken 
by years and grief. Those I spoke to said they knew not 
whether the call to Warzburg was on good news or bad, 
for the old Count was at one moment plung^ into awful 
sorrow and moaned bitterly, at another he seemed proud 
and exultant as if his dead son Jean had come to life 
again. 

Though there was nothing in my home neighbourhood 
but bitter recollections, I was held fascinated to the spot. 
The past years seemed to n\e not unlike a strip of 
country broken into wild ravinee, crossedjby broad rivers, 
barred by jagged hills, over which one toils slowly. Yet 
when, having passed such attract, o^e looks back, the 
distance appears but little. So now ^ the adventures of 
ten years seemed less to me than th^ ihisadventures of my 
early manhood : the campaigns and exploits of Sir Baoul 
less than the disgrace of Jean von Ehrestein. 

I could not longer endure wandering about these hills 
in sight of our castle, nor yet could I leave it So I re- 
verted to my resolution, if not to become a monk, at 
least to seek shelter and quiet for my soul until such time 
as heaven — and the spirit of Een6e — should give me 
more certain guidance. There was P6re de Lis. I in- 
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quired about him, aud learned that the mountain priest, 
after long absence, had returned to his retreat 

I sought him out There was the little chax>el in a 
nook in the high hillside. Against its walls leans the 
stone hut where the holy man lodged when not minister- 
ing at the confessional or altar. About the chapel clus- 
ters a little hamlet of goat-herds, who follow their flocks 
through those highlands, blessing these dumb creatures 
with their care, and communing with heaven, as the hill- 
tops seem to commune with the clouds that wrap them. 
I did not wonder that P6re de Lis loved the spot^ loved 
these peasants, loved the goats, the birds, and all the wild 
things that live their lives as Ood made them to, un- 
vexed by such ambitions as tear the breasts of men. 

I entered the priest's hut He was absent I placed 
my staff outside the door that he might on returning fore- 
token a guest The one room had a stone floor. On it 
was strewn a thick matting of oat straw, which was 
almost daily replenished by the herdsmen's wives. A 
table was wdl-covered with parchments of books ; among 
them was a cmciflx, the standard of onyx, the form of 
Jesu in gold. In comers of the hut were chests ; one 
doubtless containing holy vestments and such things as 
pertained to his sacred office : — this was indicated by the 
cross of silver which inlaid its cover. Against the 
whited stone wall hung armour of such goodly make that 
it would have been dangerous to expose it in any of our 
cafitles lest it should tempt the honesty of some knightly 
guest to steal it. But here everything was safe, guarded 
no less by the popular love for the good father and his 
repute for sanctity, than by the ready hands and sharp 
eyes of the herdsmen. 

I was followed to the entrance of the cottage by half a 
score brawny men and as doughty women, and twice 
as many dogs who sniffed my staff and lay down about 
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the doorway. I saw that I was as welcome to the hut as 
was ever a snail to his own shell ; bat that it would be 
equally dangerous for me to leave it without permission 
of my custodians. 

Pere de Lis's coming was not long delayed. He was 
heralded, as the spring's coming is by the singing of 
birds, for every tongue went clacking, and the dogs were 
off with a yelp to meet him as soon as his halloo was 
heard down the mountain path. With a jibe for this 
one, and a pinch of the cheek for that, he set the crowd 
first to courtesying, then to laughing as they dispersed. 

^'Oho! I've a guest," said he to a herdsman as they 
came to the door. "Ah, another holy pilgrim, too! 
But, by the staff of Saint Christopher ! he is a strong 
one, for that stick that brought him is not stout enough 
to bestead a man who had to lean much upon it, or was 
footsore with wading the sands of the desert Fritz, 
the country is full of would-be saints, — knights who have 
come back from Greece packed full of pelf, which they 
hide in their castles, and then crawl on their knees to 
Eorne to have the Holy Father forgive them for having 
stolen it." 

He stood a moment in the doorway, for I bad not gone 
out to meet him as I felt an impulse to do, lest his sudden 
recognition of me might inform the x>^ople about as to 
who I was. 

"You are welcome, fellow pilgrim to glory, whoever 
you may be ; and that I will find out as soon as I get the 
bat-light out of my eyes. What is the news from 
Jericho! Have the walls fallen down with the Pope's 
malediction against themt I fear that a Jew's ram's 
horn was once more terrible than a blast from a papal 
Bull's horn nowadays." 

He started back. For once I caught the wily priest 
changing colour without intending it I thought for a 
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moment that he would run away, as Bonnevie had done 
when I scared him in the chapel at Ehrestein. 

"Holy Moses and Elias!" he exclaimed. **I have 
buried tliis man, and resurrected him, and drowned him, 
and just said masses for his vanished soul, — and here he 
is again. Man, can't you keep dead, or living! But 
ril grip you this time so that you can't escape me." 

I never thought P6re de Lis had so much body. He 
buried me under an avalanche of embraces. Every one 
of his ten fingers found a rib, and I think I gave him as 
hearty a return of his love ; for, except my father and 
Walter and Ludwig, P6re de Lis was the only one in the 
world for whom I cared whether they lived or died. As 
our aflfections become fewer they become more intense : 
— one token, I think, that the God who made us is loving. 

When we had fully gotten our breaths, P6re de Lis 
made me sit opposite him, with a little oaken table be- 
tween us whereon was a stone flagon, which he averred 
contained some nectar sent him from the Moslem's Para- 
dise by an Infidel whom he had tickled to death instead 
of despatching him in the usual way, when with Conrad 
in the last crusada 

He bade me tell the story of my shipwrecking. As I 
described the awful night, the crash upon the rocks, the 
swimming in the vortex of the sinking ship, the sensa- 
tion of drowning, he drew his head close to mine. In 
his face I saw pictured all my own emotions, as though 
it had been a mirror held up to my own soul. When I 
spoke of Een6e he turned away from me. Whether it 
was because he saw that his distress for me deepened my 
woe, or that his own grief for the loss of her who had 
been his prot^6 when he brought her a babe to Balien 
Castle, I could not say. As I moaned in my bitterness 
he went to his cot in a shadowed corner, and threw him 
self upon his face. 
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"Good father,'^ I said, "I cannot live without her in 
this open world. I would spend my days in a monastery. 
I need all the consolations of our holy religion ; all the 
help that such sacred fellowship and heavenly duties can 
give me, lest I be overwhelmed with my memories and 
my despair.'' 

For a long time he gave me no response, except in his 
groans. Now and then his whole frame shook as with 
convulsions. I had not before believed that this man, 
who could so command himself in great affairs, was 
capable of such depth of feeling. 

"Jean," said he, after with great effort he had con- 
trolled himself, and resumed his seat opposite me, " Jean, 
you are right There is nought for a soul in such straits 
as you have come into except the life of a monk. Vigils, 
prayers and holy deeds are the only decoction I can pre- 
scribe, either as priest or leech for a case so desperate." 

He brought the crucifix and stood it on the table be- 
twixt us. 

"Jean, I will take you to the Abbot of CJor Jesu, the 
little monastery on the Rhine, where heaven reflects itself 
in the bosoms of the inmates as the clouds and the stars 
shine in the waters. There, they say, sorrows and sins 
float away from one as refuse thrown into the river goes 
down to the far North Sea, never to return." 

"I will go," I replied. 

"But remember, Jean, that such vow as they require 
is extremely solemn, and never to be revoked, any more 
than that the Bhine should return to its source. Ex- 
amine your heart, my son." 

" I have fathomed it to the bottom," I said. 

" Be not so sure," he warned me. "There are depths 
in the sea that no line has sounded, and a man's heart is 
deeper." 

" I know myself," I rejoined. 
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I reached the cnicifix to kiss it, but he restrained me. 

^^Not yet! not yet!" and he put the sacred image 
away from me. ^^ The heart is deceitful, Jean. Seamen 
think they have touched the bottom of the sea, when the 
sounding-weight only floats in the denser lower waters. 
Think deeper, my son." 

'^ My heart is not deeper than I have gone during these 
awful days and nights of my wandering," I moaned. 

"Let me examine your conscience, my son. Can you 
give up everything t every ambition, every desire, every 
earthly love t " 

"Everything, good father, as Jesu sees me." 

" Can you vow poverty!" 

" Aye, though it strip me to the bone." 

"And obedience to your superiors in their holy 
office t" 

" Aye, as I would serve a liege lord in the field." 

"And celibacy, Jeant Nevermore to be enamoured 
of the face of woman t " 

" That were easiest of all," I replied, " since the only 
face of woman I ever loved has vanished." 

" Let us pray ! " he said. He folded his hands on the 
table and bowed his face upon them. His broad shoul- 
ders shook. His gown at the back wrinkled and rippled 
like a smooth sea when the wind plays with it 

"And Jean thinks he knows himself," he muttered. 
" Saint Peter help me ! " 

With that he leaned back on his stool, and lifting his 
foot to the top of the table kicked it over. He caught 
the crucifix, but table and flagon and I myself went to 
the floor. Had the priest gone madt He seized the 
bedding from the cot and flung it after me. 

" Oho, Jean Ehrestein knows himself ! Baoul would be 
a monk ! " 

He sat on the floor, rubbing his shins, and looked at 
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me a moment, his eyes dancing as if they had been pnp- 
pets pulled by a string. He then threw himself prone 
upon his back, and burst into such laughter that I 
thought the thatch of the roof had been lifted with it but 
for the great stones that held it down. 

He leaped to his feet and took from his wallet a hand- 
ful of gold coins. 

^^ Jean, I owe you these." 

I wondered what I should do with the demented man. 

^^ Jean, I yesterday received these for saying mass for 
the repose of your soul. And where do you think f At 
Balien Castle. And who gave them to met Why, the 
Lady of Montferrat Who else would care whether Jean 
lay quiet or fought the sharks at the bottom of the sea! 
And Een6e too ! She would shut herself in the cloisters ! 
Melt her soul at the eyes until heaven draws it up, as the 
sun draws mists, to mingle with the soul of Jean ; — ^and 
Jean's soul drinking out of a tankard ! Oho, Jean, hold 
my sides, or my cassock will split 1 " 
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AT this great news I started for the door of the 
honse in an impulse to mn until I should reach 
Ballen Castle, though it was a hundred furlongs 
away. But a strange thing happened to me. I was ut- 
terly weak. The sudden reversal of my feelings from 
depression to joy sent a tremor through my very bones. 
I would have fallen had not P6re de Lis thrown his arm 
about me, and laid me on his cot. 

^' Be quiet, Jean, for your face is as white as the ghost 
she thought you to be. What sort of a man are you, to 
withstand a rock from a mangonel, and be felled by a 
thought! Lie still a while." 

The priest then told me the story of Ben6e's rescue. It 
was this : 

When our ship was plunging through the black night, 
and I was on the prow whence I was plunged into the 
sea, Haco had not gone to sleep, being fearful of some 
such accident as really occurred. Like most men from 
the coast of Britain, he was familiar with expedients for 
safety. The instant the ship struck the rock he wrenched 
up a heavy plank of the rower's bench — ^they having 
been thrown headlong off it. This he flung overboard. 
The women (Een6e and Bertha) were out of their ham- 
mocks before the inrushing waters submerged them. 
Haco made them stand with him on the vessel's edge, 
each resting a hand upon his shoulder. It was then he 
called my name and heard my answer. When the ship 
began to swirl he knew it was about to make the fatsU 
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plunge downward. He bade the women leap with him. 
With wonderftd clearness of wit they clung to him with- 
out hindering his strokes, so that they escaped being 
caught in the vortex ma^e by the sinking vesseL Several 
of the oarsmen, taking liint from Haco's action, had 
thrown their benches into the sea, and left the ship in 
time. Haco got the women to the plank ; and, his quick 
ear detecting a spot on the shore where the roaring of the 
breakers was somewhat subdued, he drave the plank with 
the women clinging to it to this place, and made landing 
thi*ough the surf. This could not have been fEir from 
where I was stranded, though a high promontory inter- 
vened. 

In the morning they searched the shore but found no 
signs of me. They saw a Qenoese vessel, doubtless the 
one on which I was, but could get no answer to their sig- 
nals. Later in the day they were more successftd in at- 
tracting the attention of a Venetian craft which took them 
off, and brought them to Venice. Ben6e could not be 
persuaded to go to Montferrat, clinging to a hopeless 
hope that I might have escaped ] in which event she 
knew that I would proceed to the Schwarzwald. 

In the meanwhile the news of the death of Sir Baoul 
had spread. The young Dandolo had ordered masses in 
San Marco for the repose of my soul. They were re- 
peated even in Bome, for some knights had confidently 
identified Sir Eaoul as a wayward young nobleman of the 
city who, it was known, had gone to the East seeking ad- 
ventures of arms to burnish a repute somewhat spotted 
by unsavoury conduct at home. But the mass in the little 
chapel at Balien was the only one in which the memory 
of Jean von Ehrestein was consecrated, and that by only 
two loving souls, Een6e and P6re de Lis. 

" Let me go,'' I cried. " I will proclaim myself as Sir 
Baoul." 
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"Not yet, my son/' said the good priest "No one 
would believe you. You would be taken for only an- 
other mad monk ; and there are enough such creatures 
escaped from the monasteries. And surely, Jean, we 
must return thanks to heaven right here for the good news 
I have brought yon, and the good news you yourself have 
brought to me and that sweetest of souls waiting at 
Balien.'' 

Pdre de Lis knelt at the cot Now I have heard the 
most magnificent worship in San Marco and San Sophia, 
Te Deums where choirs of priests led a multitude of the 
people, and after the battle when a whole victorious 
army rent the very skies with their acclaim so that the 
augds must have heard it though they were as deaf as 
their wooden images in the churches; — ^but altogether 
they could not match the prayer of P6re de Lis. He for- 
got his Latin book. He took my hand in his, his own 
all atremble with love and gladness. All he said waa, 

" Blessed Jesu — ^we — thank — ^Thee ! '' 

His voice failed him to go further. He burst into 
tears. Long time I lay there with the priest kneeling in 
silence beside me. 

At length he sprang to his feet 

"Jean, Jean, you are right We will proclaim Sir 
Baoul. Sir Baoul in the greatest of all his exploits! 
He has conquered the sea ! I will risk my repute, and 
let men call me the mad priest of the mountain." 

He went to the door and gave a loud halloo ! It waa 
repeated from the crags above us, and from the hillsides 
below. Except for us wild birds of Le Nid at the signal 
of Walter, I never knew a quicker flocking of people 
than came about the mountain chapel. 

"Men,'' cried P6re de Lis, "down with you to the 
valley! Spread the news. Sir Baoul, the great Sir 
Baoul is alive. Sir Baoul is not an Italian, nor a Fraq)^, 
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nor a Briton, but a Schwarzwalder. And Gaston, you 
are longest in the l^s and best in wind : haste to Balien 
Castle. You have two hours of daylight and all the 
night before you. Let not the sun kiss the donjon tower 
of Balien without your news, Sir Baoul is alive ! He is 
journeying on great business, and would lodge a night 
with Sir Guy Balien.'' 

I demurred to this now that Pdre de Lis had met my 
own prox>osal. 

^^ Good father, let me go myself, and confirm my news 
as I tell it." 

^^ No, man, you are not fit It wiU take a night in bed 
and a partridge stew for breakfast before you get your 
legs. Beside, Graston has already gone. There is no 
string on that falcon's foot to bring him back. Jean, I 
buried you, and I am in charge of your resurrection." 

I could not help showing myself to the herdsmen who 
gathered about For a little they stood awkwardly 
gawking. Some of the boys looked at me, then up to 
the chapel spire, as if amazed that I was no taller. 
Some ventured to feel my l^s, expecting doubtless to 
find them of iron, for great lies had fioated everywhere 
about my strength. One old man looked me long in the 
face, and I heard his words to another, 

'^ A Schwarzwalder f But for the death of the last of 
the stock some ten years agone, I would swear he was an 
Ehrestein. I have known three generations of them. 
They are as clean marked as was ever the stock of a 
goat. Heaven forbid that old Max von Ehrestein had 
children that were never christened with his name ! " 

The next morning saw P6re de Lis and me down the 
mountain before the mists had lifted from the valleys. 
At an inn we secured horses, which, though spavined 
and wind-broken, showed as good points as did the priest 
and the pilgrim mounted ou their backs. Everywhere 
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we were hailed with the tidings, "Sir Eaoul, Eaoul froro 
Constantinople, is not dead. Eaoul is a Schwarzwalder." 

We reached Balien after nightfall. Great bonfires 
were blazing before the gate. Groups of knights and 
crowds of peasant people thronged the roadway, who 
repeated the astounding news, or asked if we had seen 
any approaching cavalcade. Pdre de Lis and any pil- 
grim were always welcome guests with Sir Guy Balien, 
so we passed unchallenged, except by the congratulation 
of old Fritz, the gate-keeper, upon our timely arrival, 
since Sir Baoul was to come the night 

Sir Guy awaited his guest in the great dining-hall ; 
for age and its infirmities had made him almost helpless. 
His remaining strength had been spent in getting himself 
into his armour, that which he had worn when in the 
Holy Land with the great Conrad, the befitting costume 
in which to receive one renowned for like prowess afield. 
He was a grand figure, with his white hair and heroic 
head, for all that he could not have lifted his sword 
from its scabbard. 

"Welcome, P6re de Lis and,— but where is Sir 
Eaoul!" 

There was neither time nor need for explanation. 
There burst upon me the fairest vision man's eyes ever 
saw on earth — fairer even than my dreams of Een6e in 
heaven — a vision that did not fade away in the sky, but 
dissolved in my arms ; — Een6e herself ! 

When our transport had sufficiently subsided to leave 
us conscious of lesser joys, there stood Sir Guy, his two 
hands extended over us as if he were sprinkling us with 
blessings. 

* * Why — ^why — ^why — ^Een6e — ^and ^ * 

"Sir Eaoul," said Pdre de Lis, completing his inter- 
rupted introduction. 

"Why, bless my old eyes," said Sir Guy, "I had 
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heard of Sir Baoul's prowess against Jhen and devils, 
but I never thonght him bold enough to besiege the heart 
of Ben6e of Moutferrat Ben6e who melted herself into 
tears for our poor Jean von Ehrestein now ^^ 

"She watered his grave so well that he sprouted 
again," burst in P6re de Lis. "Jean, come forth!" 
with which he slapped me upon \he back hard enough to 
have broken a coffin, had I been in one. 

Old Ouy peered so dose into my face that his shaggy 
eyebrows almost touched mine. 

" By Saint Lazarus that was raised from the dead ! It 
is Jean ; that same little impudence who used to hide 
under the dining-table to hear the knights tell their 
stories when we thought him abed. It's the same Jean 
that put my spurs into my pillow the night I flogged him 
for riding the big charger when the lad's legs were 
scarcely long enough to bestride the beast's backbone. 
Yes, yes, it's Jean, surely enough. The eye never 
changes, and the same little devil laughs in your eyes, 
Sir Eaoul, that used to be in his. You raacal ! " 

With which Sir Guy exhausted himself, and dropping 
upon a stool, with his elbows on his knees and his chin 
in his hands, stared at me in loving amazement, with the 
occasional compliment, 

" You rascal I You little devil 1 " 

" Where's Haco f " I asked. 

The Saxon had been all the time standing in a comer 
of the room. At my inquiry he threw himself at my 
feet, indeed got his head so wedged between my ankles • 
as he embraced them that I was nearly toppled over. 

" My master ! Master ! " was all he could speak. 

"Sir Guy," I said, "you may disbelieve the half of 
what you hear told of Sir Eaoul, but you will never hear 
told the half of the brave deeds of this man. Love me ; 
love my Haco!" 
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Upon which Een6e did a thing, which, knowing so 
well its meaning, I did not resent She raised Haco, and 
kissed him. Or, at least, came as near to it as his mons- 
tachios permitted. 

" Don't be jealous, Jean," she said. " * Love me; love 
my Haco ! ' Why how can I help it ; since he has had 
me so often in his arms." 

There was one jealous person present Bertha from 
somewhere uttered a cry, and then came laughing, and 
kissed my hand. 

While Pfere de Lis narrated to Sir Guy my adventures 
—that is, so much of them as he, the keeper of my con- 
science and honour deemed wise to divulge — ^Ben6e and 
I took sweeter council, the story of which I never tell, 
except as the Lady von Ehrestein and I let our gray 
hairs mingle, and there are only the stars to listen. It is 
a story we tell each other often, and without words. 
When will you young fellows get over the delusion that 
wrinkles mar a woman's beauty, or that love thrives bet- 
ter on hopes than on memories! 

The crowds about Balien Castle had dispersed late 
at night with disappointment that Sir Baoul had not 
come— for we in the castle agreed that our joy was too 
sacred for others' intrusion. My father's absence at 
Warzburg, whither Philip had summoned him, pre- 
vented my riding at earliest dawn over the hills to my 
own home here at dear old Ehrenstein. 

Soon the knights came clamouring for news, so that it 
was clear that my presence could not long be kept secret 
Sir Guy was at loss to find me armour suitable to exchange 
for my pilgrim guise : but at length, at Ben6e's prompt- 
ing, the white panoply of her ^Either Conrad was brought 
down. I refused to put it on, but at her sweet insistence 
yielded. 
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** I would see how my father moved in this bravery," 
she said. 

I was hardly accoatred when a great shout was raised 
without 

**Sir Eaoul is coming!'' cried the crowd, hasting 
away in the direction of an approaching cavalcade. 
Soon there was a clatter of hoofs on the drawbridge, 
under the portal, and over the court Biding at the 
head was a venerable knight with whom a score of at- 
tendants scarcely kept pace, so fast he drave his steed. 
He was unhelmed : his white hair streaming in the 
wind. 

"What news!" he eagerly asked. "Heaven fore- 
fend that the report be only a lie. I was met upon 
the road by the herdsman, Gaston, who told me that Sir 
Baoul was alive. Great God ! What if it were a lief " 

He threw himself from the saddle, and had fallen but 
that Theobald von Wormer, who had ridden with him, 
caught him, for he had forgotten that he was no longer 
young. 

"Sir Guy ! Sir Guy !" he called. "What news of 
Eaoul f' 

I advanced to meet him. He started back as he saw 
the white armour. 

"By all the saints! Am I dreaming f Is it all a 
dream I have had f Conrad ! In that armour I saw him 
lying dead at Acre, slain by the dagger of the assassin.'' 

He pressed his hands to his eyes, as if to tear away the 
film of a vision. 

" I am Sir Baoul ! '^ I cried, and caught his swaying 
form. 

"My father!" 

He put his great hands about my face, just as he used 
to do. 

"My boy!" 
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I led him to a couch^ for his long ride, and the excite- 
ment of our meeting were too much for his strength. He 
looked long into my face, as I bent over hiuL At length 
he closed his eyes, and I heard the old time prayer, now 
turned to praise, 

" Oh, my sweet Anna, mother of our Jean ! '' 

It was a long time before he gained speech. Then he 
told us how that our Emperor Philip had got news from 
Boniface at Constantinople that Sir Baoul was none other 
than his son : how Philip had sent the tidings to Castle 
Ehrestein : how in his eagerness to learn more he 
had gone to Warzburg. Then had come the report of 
my death. With breaking heart he was making his way 
homeward, when the night was turned to day again by 
the message of Oaston, whom Sir Guy had sent out on 
the Warzburg road to convey the new tidings. 

It was impossible to keep my identity from the crowd. 
Had no one shouted it, I think that our heart strings 
would have sent the news, as music floats from the strings 
of a harp. All day long the people thronged the slopes 
of Castle Balien. The roads clattered with hoo&, and 
the wood paths were merry with the shouts of the peas- 
ants. How like the scene when, ten years before, they 
came for my knighting ! 

The next night I spent in this dear old Castle of Ehres- 
tein,— in the room up yonder that had once been to me 
the gate of hell. What demons then drave me ! but what 
angels had hovered over me with sheltering wings ! Of 
one I am certain, — my mother's spirit Was not Haco 
right about the Filgiaf and did not the love-light of 
Anna d' Aguiles shine for me in the eyes of Ben6ef 

The revelry that followed my home-coming nearly split 
the walls of our castle. My father and Sir Guy both gave 
license to their villeins for a whole moon's hunting in the 
forests and fishing the streams ; for their joy was so great 
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that it took a multitade to drink its overflow. But that 
the land hereabouts was well nigh stript of game by these 
men who sold their catches to ns, I fear there had been 
famine rather than feasting at our board, so many 
Knights came to welcome me back to my own. 

The great Bishop of Mainz appeared. Bonnevie 
averred that his Beverence had declared my return to be 
a miracle, and that he himself had seen a leech's lancet 
between the leaves of his Lordship's missal, with which 
he doubtless intended to get at least a toe bone of me 
with which to endow his new cathedraL Pdre de Lis ex- 
plained the Bishop's presence by saying that the holy 
man was noted for his keen scent of ttie honorarium of a 
wedding, and had been drawn hither as flies come for the 
junketing. 

Ben6e declared that there was but one priestin all the 
world who should clasp our hands in wedlock. He was 
P^re de Lis himself. 

So Ben6e and I 

But silence, gentlemen ! Here comes the Countess her- 
self. Now, my sword at the throat of any of you who 
dare say that sixty years on the head are less beautiful 
than sixteen ! 

A cup to the health of my lady ! 

You ask me what I was telling these younkers, my 
dear! I was only explaining why we put the bronze 
device of a saex and a love-knot on the grave of Haco 
when we buried him in the court. ^ 
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